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FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE 


Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  Charities  and  Corrections 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

HELD  AT  LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
OCTOBER  20,  21,  22,  1925. 


The  Convention  met  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
at  8 :00  P.M.,  October  20,  1925,  President  E.  M.  Lowe  presiding. 

Community  singing  was  led  by  Wm.  H.  Trost. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  Chairman 

of  the  Lancaster  Local  Committee. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  McIntosh,  Pastor  Trinity 

Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster. 

Music — The  Schubert  Quintet. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  MR.  E.  M.  LOWE. 

Mr.  Seyfert:  At  our  last  meeting  a year  ago  at  Washington,  Pa., 
this  organization  saw  fit  to  elect  as  its  chairman  and  presiding  officer 
for  the  coming  year  Mr.  E.  M.  Lowe,  of  Warren,  Pa.  Mr.  Lowe  is 
County  Commissioner  and  Poor  Director  by  virtue  of  that  office  and  has 
been  a member  of  our  organization  for  a good  many  years.  I have 
great  pleasure  and  honor  in  presenting  him  to  you  now  as  your 
presiding  officer. 

PRESENTATION  OF  SOUVENIR  GAVEL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Seyfert:  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  report  that  Major  Miller, 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  to  have  this  part  of  the  program,  was  delayed 
in  arriving  so  I consented  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  may  I say  to  you  that  the  only  president  Pennsylvania 
ever  presented  or  sent  to  the  White  House  was  born  in  Franklin  County 
and  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Lancaster  County.  He  had 
a great  many  honors  conferred  upon  him,  as  a member  of  the  Legislature, 
as  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  as  a member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  for  many  years,  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
Pierce,  from  1844  to  1848  as  Minister  Extraordinary  to  Russia  and  also 
as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  at  London  in  1855,  when  he 
voluntarily  retired  and  came  back  to  Lancaster.  The  following  year 
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he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati  and  the 
following  November  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  James 
Buchanan  had  a career  of  four  years  in  the  White  House  perhaps  more 
strenuous  than  any  one  ever  had  during  the  time  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  when  he  retired  from  the  presidential  office, 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  came  back  to  Lancaster,  to  his  beloved  home 
“Wheatland”.  I want  you  to  see  this  before  you  leave  Lancaster.  It  is 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  a historic  spot  indeed.  He  lived  there 
until  the  first  of  June,  1868  when  he  passed  away.  He  was  laid  to  rest 
in  one  of  our  beautiful  cemetaries,  “Woodward  Hill”.  In  the  center 
of  the  lot  stands  a monument  with  a simple  inscription  “Here  Lies 
the  Remains  of  James  Buchanan,  the  15th  President  of  the  United 
States”. 

This  piece  of  wood  I hold  in  my  hand  came  from  the  Buchanan  home 
as  a souvenir.  It  is  a piece  I gave  to  a boy  at  the  Stevens  Industrial 
School  and  he  made  this  beautiful  gavel  out  of  it.  It  represents  not 
only  a democratic  idea  in  wood  (it  is  hard  maple  not  hickory)  but 
also  the  economic  policy  and  principle  of  the  party  on  the  other  side 
which  was  the  great  economic  question  in  slavery  during  the  period 
when  these  two  great  statesmen  lived.  So  I say  the  two  antagonistic 
principles  of  policy  are  here  bound  up  in  this  gavel  of  the  two  greatest 
and  most  pre-eminent  statesmen  that  Pennsylvania  ever  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, Thaddeus  Stevens  and  James  Buchanan.  We  here  in  Lancaster 
County  are  proud  of  our  heritage,  proud  of  what  they  did,  even  if  they 
were  on  two  sides  of  the  political  question.  So  I had  this  gavel  made 
to  represent  those  two  elements.  I take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  it 
to  your  president  and  I trust  he  will  preserve  it  and  pass  it  on  to 
his  children,  that  he  may  hand  it  down  to  them  and  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  history  it  represents. 

Mr.  Lowe:  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  I have  three  reasons  why  I should 
cherish  this  gavel,  first,  that  the  gavel  was  presented  to  me,  secondly, 
because  of  the  great  men  whose  history  it  represents,  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  gavel  was  made  at  the  Stevens  Industrial  Home  at  Lancaster. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  FROM  LANCASTER  COUNTY 
By  H.  Frank  Eshelman,  Esq., 

Former  President  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 
of  Pennsylvania:  Lest  I forget  it,  I want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
welcome  you  to  the  great  County  of  Lancaster  and  its  central  and 
capital  City.  I welcome  you  to  all  it  contains  and  all  you  may  find 
here  for  your  benefit,  pleasure  and  profit.  I also  give  to  you,  figuratively 
perhaps,  the  keys  not  of  the  City  but  of  the  three  institutions  of  which 
you  are  so  largely,  in  a way,  a functioning  part,  the  jail,  the  poorhouse, 
and  the  asylum.  I want  to  warn  you  that  these  keys  operate  from  the 
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outside  not  from  the  inside.  They  will  let  you  in  but  you  can’t  get 
out  by  the  use  of  them. 

I understand  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  an  official  welcomer  to 
eulogize  or  sing  the  praises  and  glories  of  his  home  town.  He  represents 
rather  the  herald  of  the  host  and  the  host  doesn't  blow  his  own  horn, 
neither  does  the  herald  speak  of  the  glories  of  the  host.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  very  popular  to  do  so.  Many  things  that  you  will  want  to  know 
about  Lancaster  are  printed  in  this  booklet  you  have  all  received.  Of 
course,  you  will  understand  that  while  a welcomer  should  not  eulogize 
and  praise  the  glories  of  his  home  town  yet  he  must  give  you  some 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  town. 

I have  heard  some  of  these  great  introductions  in  which  it  was  said 
that  the  town  was  the  greatest  place  on  earth.  In  fact,  we  had  an 
illustration  of  that  very  thing  in  this  City  of  Lancaster  a few  years  ago. 
One  of  our  great  lawyers,  who  has  since  passed  away,  was  coming  home 
one  evening  from  attending  the  Supreme  Court  at  Philadelphia.  As 
he  neared  this  city,  the  sky  was  suddenly  illuminated  by  a great  battery 
of  lights  just  east  of  Lancaster.  A stranger  back  of  him  on  the  train 
said,  “Mister,  what  is  that  place  over  there?”  And  our  citizen  oil 
Lancaster  said,  “That  is  our  silk  mill.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  silk 
mills  in  the  United  States.  Just  beyond  it  you  will  find  the  Armstrong 
Linoleum  Plant,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  three  squares  south 
of  that  we  have  the  Hamilton  Watch  Factory,  one  of  the  greatest 
watch  factories  in  the  world,  and  we  also  have  the  greatest  umbrella 
factory  in  the  world.”  The  stranger  remarked  “I  believe  you  have  the 
greatest  liar  in  the  world  too.” 

You  must  be  careful  not  to  blow  your  own  horn  when  you  speak 
of  the  great  characters  of  your  city.  We  have  them  set  forth  in  this 
booklet.  But  praising  everyone  is  not  good  taste  in  welcoming  an 
audience  and  it  will  not  make  them  feel  at  home.  Some  welcomers 
go  into  unbounded  praise  of  the  great  characters  of  their  town. 

It  is  well  not  to  blow  your  own  horn  for  another  reason  and  it  is  this: 
Strangers  are  not  interested  as  we  are  in  our  town  and  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me  when  I sat  in  audiences  and  heard  that  kind  of  a welcome 
and  introduction  that  the  welcomer  was  trying  to  draw  invidious  com- 
parisons and  was  trying  to  make  the  audience  believe  that  their  town 
wasn’t  as  great  as  his  town.  This  naturally  stirs  resentment  in  them 
and  that  is  not  the  proper  attitude  in  which  to  make  strangers  feel  at 
home.  In  making  that  kind  of  an  introduction  you  may  be  in  the 
position  of  trying  to  put  your  town  on  the  map  and  of  taking  that 
opportunity  to  do  it.  For  these  reasons  I will  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  the  wonders  of  this  locality  and  will  refer  you  to  the  little 
booklet  which  has  been  distributed  for  your  benefit. 

One  of  the  happiest  situations  brought  about  between  a lecturer  and 
his  audience  I think  was  that  produced  by  Colonel  Bain,  of  Kentucky, 
who,  when  he  was  invited  to  a college  at  Philadelphia  was  introduced 
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by  the  President  as  “Colonel  Bain  of  Kentucky,  the  state  where  they 
have  the  most  wonderful  blue  grass  and  the  finest  horses  in  the  world.” 
When  Colonel  Bain  arose  he  said  “I  acknowledge  that  we  have  the  best 
fields  of  blue  grass  and  the  finest  horses  in  the  world.  I want  to  say 
also  that  we  have  the  most  beautiful  women  and  the  handsomest  men 
in  the  world,  and  the  nicest  compliment  I can  pay  you  is  to  say  that 
you  look  just  like  a Kentucky  audience.” 

Now,  while  I have  said  that  it  isn't  proper  to  magnify  one’s  own 
town  in  making  an  address  of  welcome,  I must  say  that  it  is  proper 
to  tell  some  of  the  real  facts  concerning  the  locality  in  which  you  meet. 
Many  of  those  facts  are  published  in  this  booklet  and  I am  relieved 
from  giving  and  you  are  relieved  from  hearing  a catalog  of  all  these 
interesting  things.  But  I want  to  tell  you  three  or  four  reasons  why  the 
facts  of  the  locality  in  which  you  meet  should  be  impressed  upon  you  and 
thereby  be  made  a part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  as  you  intend 
to  carry  them  out  in  the  days  that  you  are  here.  I think  that  the  first  one 
of  them  perhaps  is  this:  That  somehow  or  other  the  character  of  the  place 
where  you  meet  becomes  woven  into  the  proceedings.  I remember  at 
different  conventions  of  which  I was  a member  that  I found  I was  con- 
tinually connecting  that  which  came  from  the  platform  in  the  regular 
program  with  the  place  where  we  met  and  that  somehow  or  other  I could 
not  divorce  the  idea  of  environment  from  the  proceedings;  indeed  it  seems 
that  the  one  colors  the  other.  I must  be  truthful  in  giving  you  these 
facts  because  if  one  is  not  truthful  he  will  be  found  out. 

I think  another  reason  why  you  should  know  something  about  the 
town  is  this:  It  will  assist  you  and  help  you  to  find  your  way  about 
in  your  hours  of  leisure  as  well  as  in  your  hours  of  labor,  your  hours 
of  carrying  out  the  business  of  the  week.  When  you  journey  from  town 
to  town  to  hold  conventions  the  one  deciding  element  is  the  pleasure 
of  going  into  this  or  that  locality  or  town.  We  expect  to  know  something 
about  what  is  entertaining  and  profitable  in  the  town  so  that  in  our 
leisure  hours  you  may  visit  those  places.  The  places  where  you  may 
find  amusement  and  pleasure  are  found  set  out  in  the  booklet  to  which 
I have  referred. 

Another  reason  I wish  to  mention  why  you  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  town  you  have  visited  is  this:  I think  there  is  something 
in  our  town,  you  will  discover,  that  will  give  you  new  ideas.  That 
naturally  would  be  so.  Coming  from  one  town  to  another  I hope  that 
in  our  general  city  life,  in  our  business  life,  in  whatever  kind  of  life 
you  come  in  contact  with  here,  you  will  see  something  that  will  appeal 
to  you,  that  you  can  put  into  operation  and  effect  when  you  go  back 
to  your  own  town  or  to  your  own  county.  It  may  be  the  way  in  which 
our  department  stores  handle  trade.  It  may  be  one  thing  or  another;  but 
I believe  one  of  the  benefits  to  come  out  of  this  convention  will  be  that 
which  you  naturally  absorb  from  this  neighborhood  into  which  you 
have  come.  It  seems  to  me  it  wouldn’t  be  a bad  plan  in  future  con- 
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ventions  to  have  a committee  to  gather  up  in  general  symposium  those 
things  that  are  worth  while  in  a community  and  to  give  them  to  the 
convention  as  the  ideals  and  movements  of  the  locality  to  which  you  have 
come  which  may  have  a bearing  on  the  very  questions  on  which  you 
are  seeking  light.  In  examining  critically  the  town  in  which  you  meet 
you  may  be  able  to  benefit  it.  You  may  find  much  to  criticize.  I hope 

that  if  you  find  matters  which  are  not  as  good  as  you  expected  them 

to  be  you  will  tell  us,  because  we  want  to  benefit  by  the  criticism  you 
bring  to  us.  No  doubt  you  have  in  your  towns  some  elements  that 
are  superior  to  ours.  If  you  want  to  be  real  kind  and  assist  us  here, 
you  will  tell  us  of  our  faults  as  well  as  our  good  points.  Many  of  you 
can  no  doubt  tell  us  how  to  improve  conditions  in  our  town.  Mont- 
gomery County,  for  instance,  can  tell  us  how  it  is  that  they  have  the  best 
jail  in  the  state;  which  has  been  a fact  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

When  I,  as  Controller  of  this  County,  made  a trip  to  investigate  jails 

for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I found  it  a splendid  institution.  We 
may  have  others  here  with  different  good  things  to  tell  us.  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  Counties  may  have  something  to  tell  us  about  how  they  have 
managed  the  liquor  question,  although  they  may  hesitate  to  do  it  here. 
But,  at  any  rate,  we  are  glad  to  learn.  That  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
a real  host. 

In  the  last  place,  I want  to  say  that  I believe  there  is  another  matter 
to  which  I ought  to  direct  your  attention,  namely,  that  you  try  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  the  crime  and  pauperism  and  poverty 
and  insanity  on  the  one  hand  and  general  business  life  and  community 
activity  on  the  other  hand.  You  no  doubt  can  compare  this  locality  in 
which  our  people  are  perhaps  one  hundred  per  cent.  American,  going  back 
generations  with  the  exception  of  a small  number  of  later  emigrants, 
so  that  we  have  one  people  with  communities  made  up  of  mixtures  of 
nationalities.  There  are  counties  represented  here  which  have  as  high 
as  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  people  of  foreign  origin.  You  can  very1 
profitably  make  comparison  between  the  community  in  which  there  is 
a small  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  foreign  origin  and  those  of  large 
per  cent.  \ ou  can  also  learn  valuable  lessons  by  comparing  a locality 
in  which  there  is  not  only  one  great  leading  business,  which,  if  hard 
times  come,  must  close  its  doors  and  thus  deprive  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  work  in  that  community,  with  a community  in  which 
there  are  scores  and  scores  of  activities,  large  plants  and  small  plants. 
In  some  such  way  I am  trying  to  explain,  you  may  absorb  from  the 
texture  of  the  community  that  relation  of  general  life  to  its  crime, 
pauperism  and  insanity  so  that  knowing  there  is  that  relation  between 
general  community  life  and  the  product  which  it  turns  out,  the  by- 
products of  criminals,  paupers  and  insane,  you  may  be  better  enabled 
to  attack  the  problems  which  confront  you  along  those  lines  in  your 
study  and  deliberations. 

Now  finally,  may  I sav  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  mention  to  you 
some  of  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  community  to  which  you 
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have  come  in  order  to  assist  you  and  make  you  feel  at  home.  I 
have  done  so  and  think  my  function  is  ended.  In  this  last  part  of  my 
talk  I have  meant  to  be  serious.  I repeat  in  closing  this  main  purpose. 
Our  community  has  not  attempted  to  tell  its  glories  and  sing  its  own 
praises,  but  it  was  bound  on  the  other  hand  to  tell  you  exactly  its  true 
character  so  that  from  that  character  it  may  receive  benefits  from  you 
in  the  criticism  which  I hope  you  will  pour  out  upon  us  and  that  you 
may  receive  benefits  from  us  in  finding  in  our  kind  of  life  and  in  the 
general  establishment  in  which  we  live,  something  that  may  be  profitable 
and  practicable  for  you  to  take  back  to  those  parts  of  the  state  to  which 
you  return.  I have  performed  my  function.  I again  welcome  you  to 
Lancaster  County  and  to  its  capital  city.  I hope  you  will  have  a 
beneficial  and  profitable  sojourn  here  among  us. 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
Mr.  R.  C.  Buchanan,  Washington,  Penna., 

Director  and  former  President. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I respond  to  this  cordial 
and  very  hearty  address  of  welcome  given  to  the  delegates  to  the  50th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania. 

Coming  from  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state — the  Lancaster 
County  of  the  West- — I can  say  that  we  are  glad  indeed  to  meet  in 
the  Washington  County  of  the  East.  I can  say  this  and  keep  well 
within  the  confines  of  truth,  for  this  county  and  the  county  from  which 
I come  and  where  we  met  last  year  have  much  in  common.  Both 
are  agricultural  counties,  Lancaster  County  being  for  many  years  the 
richest  agricultural  county  in  the  entire  United  States.  Washington 

County  is  also  a leading  agricultural  county  and  for  many  years  was 
the  leading  sheep  raising  county  of  the  state  and  today  stands  second 
in  that  industry. 

You  have  a fine  college  here  which  bears  the  names  of  two  very 
distinguished  American  patriots — Franklin  and  Marshall.  In  my  home 
town  we  have  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  named  for  the  “Father 
of  his  Country”  and  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  is  descended  from  the  old  log  cabin 
college  founded  by  Dr.  John  MacMillan  who  secured  his  education 

in  Lancaster  County. 

Coming  here  we  meet  in  a place  of  rich  historic  interest.  In  1877 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  sat  here.  From  1799  to  1812  this  city 
was  the  capitol  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  was 
the  home  and  here  is  the  grave  of  James  Buchanan,  the  15th  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  only  son  of  Pennsylvania  to  hold  that 

exalted  office.  Here,  too,  was  the  home  of  General  John  F.  Reynolds, 

one  of  the  heroic  figures  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  good  to  be  here  and 
we  are  glad  that  we  are  here.  These  historic  associations  inspire  us. 
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Our  Convention  is  unique  among  the  gatherings  in  this  state.  We  are 
not  met  to  get  anything  for  ourselves.  We  are  engaged  in  a great  work, 
the  task  of  administering  to  the  unfortunate,  to  those  to  whom  the 
burdens  of  this  life  have  grown  too  heavy.  Our  purpose  in  meeting 
is  to  study  and  to  learn  in  what  ways  we  can  more  efficiently  accomplish 
the  task  committed  to  us.  To  that  work  we  will  set  ourselves  in  the 
days  that  we  are  here.  All  of  our  sessions  will  be  open  to  the  public 
and  we  express  the  hope  that  many  of  the  good  people  of  this  fair  city 
will  attend,  listen  to  the  discussions  and  hear  the  addresses. 

This  organization  has  been  in  existence  for  fifty  years.  In  all  that 
time  we  have  conscientiously  studied  the  problem  and  it  is  a growing 
problem.  It  has  not  been  solved  yet,  but  progress  is  being  made  each 
year.  We  feel  that  we  are  accomplishing  good,  but  realize  that  there 
is  still  much  to  do.  We  are  sure  that  you  will  find  it  interesting  and 
profitable  to  share  with  us  the  good  things  of  the  Convention. 

And  now,  finally,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  50th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Corrections,  I thank  you  and  all  the  speakers  for  the  most  cordial 
welcome  extended  us  to  the  city  and  county  of  Lancaster. 

Vocal  Solo — Mrs.  John  E.  Hess. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
E.  M.  Lowe,  Warren,  Pa. 

I feel  that  you  have  conferred  a great  honor  upon  me  in  electing  me 
your  executive  officer.  We  have  one  of  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
the  State  in  caring  for  the  unfortunate,  the  feeble  minded  and  the  insane. 
Our  problems  are  not  new  ones. 

As  far  back  as  1700  in  England  organized  associations  of  charity 
workers  existed  so  that  those  who  were  looking  after  the  poor  could 
get  together,  exchange  thoughts  and  become  more  capable  of  carrying 
on  their  work. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  first  organized  Township  Poor  District, 
but  they  were  not  found  satisfactory.  Later  many  were  consolidated 
and  became  county  units  under  the  supervision  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners, who  were  made  Directors  of  the  Poor,  while  in  other 
counties  the  work  is  carried  on  by  a separate  Board.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  twenty-nine  (29)  counties  where  the  poor  are  looked  after 
by  a separate  Poor  Board;  seventeen  (17)  counties  are  now  taken  care 
of  by  the  County  Commissioners;  and  twenty-one  (21)  counties  have 
three  hundred  forty-eight  (348)  Township  Poor  Districts,  one  hundred 
twenty-seven  (127)  Borough  Poor  Districts  and  seven(7)  City  Districts. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  first  state  convention  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor,  Charities  and  Corrections  was  held  in  Lancaster,  and  it  is  very 
fitting  that  we  come  back  to  Lancaster  for  our  50th  Jubilee  Convention. 
(We  will  have  a detailed  report  of  this  organization  and  meeting 
during  this  convention.)  I want  to  thank  the  good  people  of  Lancaster 
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and  their  executive  committee  for  inviting  us  here.  We  always  think 
of  Lancaster  County  and  City  as  the  “Garden  Spot”  of  our  “Great 
State”,  yet  with  all  their  prosperity  and  wealth  they  have  their  poor 
also. 

We  are  met  here  at  this  time  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us  daily. 

Our  Executive  Committee  have  secured  some  of  the  most  able 
speakers  of  the  State  to  talk  to  us.  I want  everyone  to  feel  at  home 
and  take  part  in  this  Convention.  This  is  your  Convention  and  you  are 
expected  to  do  your  part. 

You  will  note  that  we  close  on  Thursday  night  this  year.  In  former 
years  the  attendance  an  Friday  has  been  very  small.  We  want  each 
meeting  to  be  snappy,  full  of  interest  and,  above  all,  we  want  a full 
house  at  every  meeting. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  our  new  Poor  Law  Code,  which  will  be 
discussed  at  this  Convention,  and  should  receive  a great  deal  of 
thought. 

The  Poor  Board  of  a County  has  a very  different  work  to  perform 
from  any  other  set  of  officers  in  the  State.  We  very  seldom  have  two 
cases  just  alike  and  for  that  reason  I believe  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  should  be  vested  with  ample  power.  Much  is  being  said  about 
centralization  of  power,  but  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  should  have  such 
power  that  when  they  make  a personal  investigation  of  a case  they 
will  be  able  to  act  at  once,  which,  I understand,  is  now  provided  in  the 
new  Poor  Law  Code.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  most  important  feature  which  is  now  brought 
to  your  attention. 

One  of  the  most  serious  matters  that  is  confronting  us  at  this  time 
is  the  lack  of  suitable  buildings  to  house  our  feeble-minded  and  insane. 
I believe  that  proper  steps  should  be  taken  by  our  Legislative  Committee 
to  have  this  matter  corrected  as  soon  as  possible. 

I will  not  take  further  time  as  we  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
to-night  a man  who  has  spoken  to  our  Association  at  a number  of  previous 
meetings.  Our  speaker,  Professor  Carl  Kelsey,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  well  known  as  a writer  and  speaker  on  subjects 
coming  within  the  scope  of  this  Association.  Professor  Kelsey’s  subject 
will  be  “A  Half  Century  of  Poor  Relief  — A Brief  Contrast  of  Changed 
Conditions.” 

A HALF  CENTURY  OF  POOR  RELIEF — A BRIEF  CONTRAST 
OF  CHANGED  CONDITIONS. 

Professor  Carl  Kelsey,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Someone  has  said,  “Fish  swim,  birds  fly,  the  snake  crawls  but  man 
is  the  only  animal  that  talks  himself  forward.”  I can  not  hope  to  talk 
ourselves  forward.  I can  not  and  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a categorical 
list  of  the  changes  that  have  come  in  the  last  fifty  years.  My  memory 
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goes  back  that  far  but  I am  afraid  fifty  years  ago  I was  not  as  much 
interested  in  such  things  as  I am  today. 

Half  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  this  State.  The  population  has 
increased  greatly  in  the  past  fifty  years  on  the  part  of  those  who  could 
not  help  themselves  because  they  were  born  here  and  on  the  part  of 
others  who  have  drifted  in  from  other  lands  to  such  an  extent  that 
I am  not  sure  how  long  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  “American"  will 
be  understood  in  the  United  States. 

I happen  to  live  in  the  next  county,  the  county  which  became  too 
large  for  administrative  purposes  and  was  divided  into  Chester  and 
Lancaster  Counties  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the  scope  of  Government 
brought  from  Europe  to  fit  the  conditions  of  a frontier  community. 
Our  first  almshouses  were  authorized  to  be  established  in  Chester  and 
Lancaster  Counties. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  state  was  not  wholly  agricultural  but  fifty  years 
ago  we  were  cutting  enough  lumber  from  our  forests  for  our  own  needs 
and  that  continued  for  some  years  later  and  yet  how  many  consider 
Pennsylvania  as  a lumber  producing  state  at  the  present  time.  The 
manufactories  have  grown  beyond  reckoning  as  city  life  has  come  for 
we  were  a collection  of  villages  principally  fifty  years  ago.  Now  what 
has  happened  in  certain  other  aspects  of  our  life,  I can  not  take  the 
time  even  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  come  from  outside  to 
give  any  list  of  figures.  Roughly  speaking,  the  counties  in  this  state 
are  raising  ten  million  dollars  a year  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Inf 
our  eighty-three  — approximately — almshouses  of  this  state,  we  are 
taking  care  of  over  eight  thousand  poor  at  the  present  time  at  an 
annual  cost  for  maintenance  of  about  two  million  dollars  and  an  annual 
cost  for  supervision  and  administration  of  about  three  million.  That  is, 
we  are  spending  about  five  million  dollars  a year  for  our  eighty-three 
almshouses.  Some  are  small  enough  to  accommodate  one  individual 
and  others  take  care  of  a thousand.  We  are  spending  one  million  a 
year  in  outdoor  relief  for  the  poor  and  in  miscellaneous  sums  you  are 
spending  most  of  the  four  million.  That  is  a tremendous  sum  of  money 
and  by  no  means  represents  the  total  outlay  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  all  these  purposes.  You  are  spending  more  today  than  the  National 
Government  ever  dreamed  of  having  in  its  early  years  for  the  care 
of  dependents  groups  alone.  Now,  how  are  we  caring  for  them.  First, 
we  have  brought  over  from  the  old  country  this  concept  of  almshouses 
but  somehow  we  have  not  lost  the  idea  that  it  should  be  a workhouse 
as  well  and  from  the  early  days  when  we  attempted  to  give  men 
regular  employment  down  to  the  present  time  there  is  a tradition  in 
this  country  that  almshouses  might  be  made  self-supporting.  They 
never  were  self-supporting  and  if  I take  figures  from  our  own  State 
Department  at  the  present  time  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  present  inmates 
of  our  almshouses  are  able-bodied,  it  is  obvious  we  shall  not  make 
our  almshouse  self-supporting  in  the  future.  Into  the  almshouse  drifted 
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every  unfortunate  soul  of  the  community  for  whom  no  other  provision 
was  made  for  we  also  inherited  from  the  old  country  the  right  of  relief, 
thus  giving  every  citizen  a legal  right  to  go  upon  the  state  in  case 
of  emergency. 

We  also  inherited  from  the  old  country  the  term  “Overseers  of  the 
Poor”.  Their  duties  were  substantially  outlined  in  Europe  long  before 
we  established  similar  agencies  in  this  country. 

So  much  for  the  mere  matter  of  machinery.  Not  only  were  we  going 
to  care  for  all  these  groups  in  the  almshouses  but  we  are  still  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  normal  child  whose  parents  are 
in  trouble  since  the  apprentice  system  died  and  slowly  the  binding  out 
of  children  died  out.  Now  what  has  happened?  First,  the  gradual 
removal  from  the  almshouse  of  class  after  class  requiring  special 
care  and  treatment.  We  have  built  our  State  Schools  for  the  Blind  and 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I am  old  enough  to  remember  in  some  states 
where  the  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  ran  for  the  regular  term 
of  nine  months  and  the  children  were  sent  back  to  the  county  alms- 
houses to  spend  their  summer  vacation.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
century  we  had  no  special  institutions  for  wayward  boys — many  of 

them  found  their  way  into  the  almshouses  in  former  times.  Before 

the  middle  of  the  century  we  were  starting  our  special  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  pathetic,  is  it  not,  that  we  have  a 

waiting  list  of  over  eighteen  hundred  in  our  institutions  for  the 

feeble-minded  at  the  present  time  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania?  I am 
speaking  not  as  an  official  now  but  as  an  outsider.  It  is  pathetic  that 
we  can  not  take  care  of  them.  I am  not  sure  that  more  of  us  are 
insane  relatively  today,  but  our  friends  are  more  certain  of  it  in  a 

good  many  cases  than  in  the  early  days.  It  is  pathetic,  our  state 

mental  hospitals  are  violating  the  state  law  every  day  because  they 
are  compelled  to  take  care  of  larger  numbers  of  people  than  their 
accommodations  warrant.  You  and  I represent  the  people  who  unload 
these  folks  on  institutions. 

How  about  the  removal  of  the  normal  child  from  the  almshouse. 
In  1883,  the  law  said  you  should  not  keep  a normal  child  under  a 
certain  age  in  the  almshouse.  Now  the  effort  is  being  made  to  take 

the  normal  child  out  of  the  almshouse  by  the  provision  of  another 

institution  or  agency.  Permissive  legislation  oft-times.  I was  in  children’s 
work  in  Chicago  for  some  years.  I saw  a lot  of  children  and  I 
wanted  to  remove  them  but  this  one  had  a disease  or  a defect  or 
something  and  there  was  no  special  institution  to  which  these  children 
might  be  taken  and  oft-times  our  hospital  treatment  was  the  best  that 
could  be  given.  Logically,  our  almshouses  should  become  homes  or 
hospitals  for  the  aged  and  all  other  groups  taken  out.  Our  almshouses 
should  become  shelters  for  the  aged.  Now,  what  does  that  mean? 
The  old  interpretation  of  poverty  was  almost  fully  in  terms  of  moral 
delinquency  of  the  person  who  is  a pauper.  It  is  his  fault,  he  was 
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shiftless,  he  was  idle,  he  was  a drunkard,  he  had  sinned  in  some  way. 
Now  we  know  more  about  poverty  today  and  we  know  today  that 
oft-times  poverty  is  not  the  fault  of  the  individual  caught  in  the  toils 
thereof  any  more  than  wealth  is  an  indication  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the 
possessor.  We  used  to  say  “poor  but  respectable”  and  now  we  say  “rich 
and  we  hope  respectable”.  It  is  a significant  change  indeed.  I am 
not  commenting  on  the  amount  of  truth  in  it.  There  is  a change  coming 
in  the  attitude  of  the  people.  You  do  not  ascribe  either  virtue  or  shame 
to  a specific  individual  involved  in  poverty  and  under  the  impulse  of 
that  old  idea  you  had  the  notion  that  any  person  could  cease  being  poor 
if  he  wanted  to,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  reform.  That  meant  all  the 
relief  he  needed  was  bread  and  butter  or  some  clothing  to  tide  him 
over  the  Winter.  There  was  no  belief  in  America  that  poverty  would 
be  a permanent  thing.  Under  the  impulse  and  domination  of  that  old 
concept  we  had  to  be  careful  not  to  make  the  poor  happy,  not  to  make 
our  institutions  attractive  for  fear  too  many  would  go  there.  If  our 
almshouses  become,  as  I hope,  homes  for  the  aged,  the  old  and  sick, 
may  we  not  make  those  folks  happy  and  comfortable  in  a simple  way, 
recognizing  that  neither  you  nor  I,  or  anybody  else,  are  apt  to  get  old 
for  the  sake  of  going  to  the  almshouse.  Human  nature  does  not  work 
that  way. 

Following  the  example  of  Denmark,  I wish  we  might  draw  a distinction 
between  the  self-supporting  old  men  and  women  who,  through  misfortune, 
drifted  into  the  almshouses  and  the  social  parasites.  We  are  drawing 
no  such  lines  in  democratic  America.  They  are  dumped  together  into  the 
most  intimate  and  repulsive  of  associations  and  yet  we  do  not  think 
what  that  means  to  the  high-spirited,  proud  person  to  be  forced  in 
that  position.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  to  tolerate  such 
a condition. 

Public  buildings  are  oft-times  too  big,  too  elaborate,  too  showy,  there 
is  always  a tendency  to  make  a local  institution  a show  place. 

You  have  a problem  with  your  superintendent,  haven’t  you?  In 
the  old  days  when  you  tried  to  make  it  self-supporting,  you  made  a 
business  man  superintendent.  I have  seen  a contract  made  between  the 
county  supervisors,  not  in  this  State,  and  the  superintendent  in  which 
the  superintendent  agreed  to  take  care  of  all  the  livestock  on  the  place 
and  that  was  the  only  clause  that  could  be  applied'  to  the  inmates. 

Now,  if  our  institution  becomes  a home  for  the  aged,  the  problem 

we  are  going  to  confront  is  largely  medical  and  we  are  going  to  see 
that  the  men  who  know  something  about  medicine,  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  care  of  old  people  have  charge  of  these  institutions.  I suspect 
a doctor  might  be  a good  superintendent  but,  of  course,  he  needs  to  know 
something  more  than  medicine.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  internal 

problem  of  the  almshouse.  I am  trying  to  show  a change  which 

has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years  not  yet  worked  out  for  the  almshouse 
population  of  Pennsylvania  which  is  falling  as  rapidly  as  anywhere 
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in  the  country.  It  is  due  in  part  because  a good  many  cases  for  which 
special  provision  has  been  made  have  been  taken  out  and  cared  for. 
Too  many  children  are  in  almshouses  that  ought  not  to  be  there  and 
are  there  because  there  is  no  provision  for  them  elsewhere. 

Now  the  other  aspect  of  our  problem  comes  up,  our  outdoor  relief. 
You  people  deserve  a good  deal  of  credit  because  you  have  undertaken 
a hard  and  thankless  task  because  the  public  at  large  are  not  interested, 
becoming  interested  as  a rule  when  they  want  old  John  Jones  to  get 
a certain  amount  of  help  or  a certain  sum  of  money.  Nevertheless, 
it  remains  true  that  you  and  I have  been  doing  a thing  for  which  we 
have  not  been  specifically  trained.  No  trained  group  existed  in  the 
country.  I do  not  speak  critically  or  antagonistically  therefor.  I am 
reminded  of  a person  called  upon  to  fill  a position  of  prominence 
in  dealing  with  the  poor  who  had  absolutely  no  preparation  for  that 
work  and  he  said  to  me,  “Well  you  know,  Kelsey,  when  they  put  me 
in  that  position  they,  I thought,  shunted  me  into  something  of  no 
importance  but  at  the  end  of  a year  I am  really  beginning  to  like  the 
job.'’  What  a pathetic  statement,  for  a man  should  have  a practical 
knowledge  before  he  is  allowed  to  practice  on  the  poor  of  that  state. 
And  yet  we  have  been  indifferent  in  this  state  as  well  as  in  other  states 
to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  been  dealing  with  our  outdoor 
relief.  The  best  thing  that  has  happened  in  our  country  has  been  the 
opening  of  a way  for  the  use  of  women  and  the  election  of  women. 
Now,  you  men  can  kick  me  on  the  outside  if  you  want,  but  not  in- 
frequently you  can  be  glad  to  have  some  good  woman  on  the  Board 
to  do  the  work.  You  can  let  her  do  the  work,  pat  her  on  the  back 
and  take  your  share  of  the  credit  for  the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
the  community.  I believe  the  time  is  coming  before  long  when  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  in  our  counties  to  employ  a careful  woman  to 
handle  the  problem  of  outdoor  relief.  You  and  I can’t  do  this.  We 
don’t  want  to.  The  job  is  too  complicated.  I could  prove  this  if  I 
had  a week  to  lecture  to  you.  You  will  not  believe  this  perhaps  but  I 
am  stating  my  own  belief  based  on  observation.  I wish  I could  tell  you 
what  I know  of  some  young  women,  some  who  have  been  my  students, 
of  what  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  certain  districts  of  this 
country  into  which  they  have  gone  as  public  workers.  I believe  we  have 
a fair  chance  to  build  up  a real  profession  for  women  in  connection 
with  our  outdoor  relief.  Perhaps  we  could  train  some  of  these  folks 
who  want  to  be  school  teachers  in  this  new  field  and  you  and  I who 
are  on  the  board  of  directors  can  have  the  actual  work  done  by  her. 

The  hardest  thing  on  earth  to  prevent  is  poverty.  The  thing  that 
the  poor  folks  lack  most  is  not  bread  and  butter.  They  lack  friends, 
they  lack  wise  advice,  someone  to  help  them. 

What  else  has  happened?  We  have  been  bothered  with  a confusion 
of  1 aws  which  have  grown  up  in  a century.  There  is  a lack  of  any 
definite  aim.  We  should  know  more  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  You  and  I have  not  been  able  to  get  the  public  view. 
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The  public  official  can  not  always  get  the  citizen’s  view.  I wish  we 
had  in  every  meeting  of  this  Convention  five  times  as  many  townsfolk 
as  public  officers.  The  hardest  part  of  this  job  is  to  make  the  folks 
at  home  know  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  Any  time  you  want  to  start 
a new  movement  you  are  afraid  of  the  fellow  who  says  “that  means 
more  taxes”.  You  have  been  rather  neglecting  that  job  because  it  is 
a hard  job.  Now  the  hopeful  side  of  this  is  all  sorts  of  people  are 
getting  interested  in  the  problem  itself.  They  appointed  a Poor  Law 
Commission,  a Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  and  a Children’s  Commission. 
They  began  to  talk  about  old  age  pensions,  about  compensation  of 
various  sorts.  So  many  of  these  things  are  going  on  at  the  present 
time  that  many  of  us  wondered  just  what  we  are  going  to  do  if  all 
these  things  centralize.  Well,  our  problem  is  this.  First  we  are  thankful 
that  people  are  getting  interested.  We  recognize  the  fact  a few  folks 
are  interested  and  they  are  stirring  it  up  and  sometimes  they  get  a 
bill  through  before  the  public  knows  anything  about  it.  That  is  not 
always  wise  legislation.  You,  in  your  position  in  the  State,  are  going 
to  help  direct  so  that  the  work  it  does  may  be  constructive.  Flow  are 
you  going  to  supplant  it  in  your  own  community  for  the  problem  will 
remain  with  us  and  the  work  must  be  done.  I speak,  therefore,  with  real 
appreciation  of  the  honest,  sincere  work  which  many  of  you  folks 
have  done.  I would  be  delighted  if  I could  suggest  any  real  improve- 
ment in  problems  in  your  individual  work  although  I am  not  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  I could  do  it  better.  I am  trying  to  see  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  on  the  outside  so  that  we  may  recognize  our  own 
shortcomings. 

Let  me  close  with  just  a couple  of  little  jingles  I have  always  liked. 
The  first  illustrates  the  opportunity  which  I hope  we  may  all  get: 

“I  gave  the  beggar  from  my  little  store  of  hard  earned  gold, 

He  came  again  and  yet  again,  cold  and  hungry  as  before, 

I gave  a thought  and  through  that  thought  he  found  himself 
Man  supreme  and  divine,  fed,  clothed  and  crowned  with  blessings 
manifold, 

And  now  he  begs  no  more.” 

Rather  a high  sentiment.  To  me  our  chief  work  is  what  we  give 
ourselves  and  not  of  our  money. 

“For  saving  some  poor  sinner  and  bringing  him  to  his  own, 

Is  a darned  sight  better  than  loafing  around  the  throne.” 

I congratulate  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  opportunity  we 
have  for  service  in  this  field  of  work. 

President  Lowe:  The  Convention  stands  adjourned  until  9:30  to- 
morrow morning. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  OCTOBER  21. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  by  President  Lowe. 
Community  singing  was  led  by  H.  J.  Taylor. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Donald  B.  Mummert,  Assistant  Pastor,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Lancaster. 

President  Lowe;  In  accordance  with  our  By-Laws  the  following 
committees  have  been  appointed: 

Auditing  Committee: 

1.  H.  H.  Dixon,  Allegheny  County,  Chairman. 

2.  Caspar  M.  Titus,  Philadelphia  County. 

3.  E.  E.  Ohl,  Lycoming  County. 

Committee  on  Offices: 

1.  J.  Clyde  Miller,  Allegheny  County,  Chairman. 

2 Mrs.  W.  C Marshall,  Lancaster  County. 

3.  Chalkley  Palmer,  Delaware  County. 

4.  H.  B.  Ridelsperger,  Warren  County. 

5.  A.  J.  Bell,  Lackawanna  County. 

6.  T.  C.  Luellen,  Washington  County. 

7.  T.  Springer  Todd,  Fayette  County. 

Committee  on  Place  of  Next  Convention: 

1.  Willard  Mathews,  Lackawanna  County,  C/Jairman. 

2.  T.  R.  Weimer,  Clearfield  County. 

3.  R.  C.  Buchanan,  Washington  County. 

4.  Thomas  Turner,  Luzerne  County. 

5.  Enoch  Engle,  Beaver  County. 

6.  F.  B.  Bausman,  Lancaster  County 

7.  P.  H.  Hollar,  Franklin  County. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 

1.  H.  Wilson  Stahlnecker,  Montgomtry  County, 

Chairman. 

2.  E.  D.  Stewart,  Warren  County. 

3.  Mrs.  Hettie  Porch,  Allegheny  County. 

4.  William  P.  Passmore,  Chester  County. 

5.  Harvey  N.  Grill,  Berks  County. 

6.  Joseph  Hugh,  Tioga  County. 

7.  Mrs.  Alice  Llewllyn,  Cambria  County. 

8.  W.  W.  Dight,  Mercer  County. 

9 Fred  Gates,  Venango  County. 

10.  H.  A.  Thomas,  Lackawanna  County. 

Judges  for  Exhibits: 

1.  Prof.  William  A.  Bourne,  Lancaster  County. 

2.  Miss  Ida  M.  Forry,  Lancaster  County. 

3.  Miss  Emma  L.  Carey,  Lancaster  County. 
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President  Lowe:  Memorials  for  deceased  members  is  next  order  of 
business : 

President  Lowe:  A memorial  for  the  late  Hon.  Fillmore  Maust  will 
now  be  presented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Shambaugh  of  Carlisle. 

MEMORIAL  FOR  THE  LATE  HON.  FILLMORE  MAUST. 

By  C.  A.  Shambaugh,  Carlisle. 

On  January  19,  1925  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  County  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  passing  away  of  the  Hon.  Fillmore  Maust  after 
a brief  illness.  Mr.  Maust  was  born  in  the  village  of  Sheperdstown, 
Cumberland  County,  November  22,  1855.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  Shippensburg  State  Normal  School  and  was  graduated  in  the 
first  class  from  that  institution.  He  then  taught  in  the  public  schools 
for  a few  years  following  which  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1883.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  easily 
the  most  popular  member  of  the  Cumberland  County  Bar,  at  which  he 
had  a long  and  honorable  career.  In  1889  he  was  elected  District 
Attorney  and  filled  that  office  with  great  ability  and  fidelity.  He  was 
elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1896  and  also  in 
190+,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  work  of  the  sessions  in  which 
he  served.  By  appointment  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  he  presided 
with  dignity,  and  honor  over  the  Courts  of  his  County  during  the  year 
1921. 

Prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  Judge  Maust  was  for  five  years 
Secretary  and  Attorney  to  the  Board  of  Poor  Directors  of  Cumberland 
County.  In  this  capacity  he  served  well  as  the  work  gave  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  the  great,  sympathetic  heart  that  was  within  him. 
The  poor  and  the  unfortunate  made  a mighty  appeal  to  his  kindly 
nature.  The  records  of  his  office  which  he  left  show  the  painstaking  care 
that  he  gave  to  the  many  minute  details  of  this  work. 

Judge  Maust  was  a most  useful  citizen.  He  was  always  deeply 
concerned  in  the  things  which  had  for  their  object  the  advancement  of 
his  fellows  along  all  legitimate  lines.  Community  movements  for  educa- 
tional, social,  charitable  and  religious  betterment  found  in  him  a loyal 
advocate.  For  many  years  he  gave  generously  of  his  rich  oratorical  talent 
whenever  called  upon.  These  occasions  were  numerous,  and  his  elo- 
quence always  graced  the  event  and  gave  impetus  to  the  cause  he 
espoused.  He  was  a deeply  religious  man  and  rendered  faithful  service 
to  his  church  and  Sunday  School  over  a long  period  of  years. 

A very  large  circle  of  close  personal  friends  deeply  regret  the  passing 
on  of  Judge  Maust.  His  community  is  much  poorer  for  his  absence. 
His  memory  will  long  remain  to  point  to  better  and  nobler  things. 

President  Lowe:  A memorial  for  the  late  George  W.  Bretz  of 
Cumberland  County,  will  also  be  presented  by  Mr.  C.  A Shambaugh 
of  Carlisle. 
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MEMORIAL  FOR  THE  LATE  GEORGE  W.  BRETZ. 

By  C.  A.  Shambaugh,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

George  W.  Bretz,  president  of  the  Cumberland  County  Board  of 
Poor  Directors,  died  at  his  home  in  Boiling  Springs  July  5,  1925,  after 
a protracted  illness,  age  66  years.  Mr.  Bretz  was  a barber  by  occupation 
and  conducted  a shop  in  Boiling  Springs  for  forty-two  years.  He  was 
a fine  type  of  Christian  gentleman,  and  the  superintendent  of  his  Sunday 
School  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Bretz  was  a member  of  the  Cumberland  County  Board  for  seven 
and  one-half  years.  During  all  this  time  he  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  gave  much  of  his  time  and  effort  in  its 
behalf.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  make  a good  citizen  and 
an  honest  and  upright  man. 

President  Lowe:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  death  during  the 
past  year  of  Mr.  Oliver  T.  Bohler  of  Philadelphia. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  OLIVER  T.  BOIILER. 

Secretary  Solenberger:  Mr.  Oliver  T.  Bohler  was  President  of  this 
Association  when  it  met  in  Johnstown  in  October  1817.  To  set  forth 
Mr.  Bohler’s  spirit  in  his  work  I cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  a 
letter  that  he  sent  out  to  the  members  of  our  Association  while  he  was 
President. 

“We,  who  appreciate  the  Association  must  teach  our  neighboring 
districts  exactly  what  such  a convention  can  mean  to  them  and  do  for 
them.  We  must  make  them  realize  the  cordial  relations  established 
there  between  our  various  districts  and  directors — the  fine  progressive 
spirit  that  emanates  throughout  the  Association. 

“We  want  every  one  to  do  his  mite  to  strengthen  our  organization,  to 
give  of  his  brains  and  experience  and  good  fellow  feeling,  that  which 
he  knows  we  want  and  will  appreciate.  Let  us  stand  in  the  front  ranks, 
leaders  of  our  kind,  with  the  clearest  ideas,  the  finest  achievements, 
and  the  highest  ideals.” 

Mr.  Bohler  had  attended  practically  all  of  the  Conventions  for  many 
years,  having  served  for  37  years  as  House-agent  at  Blockley,  the  old 
Philadelphia  Almshouse  at  34th  and  Spruce  Streets.  Mr.  Bohler  s period 
of  service  there  was  from  October  1882,  to  May,  1920,  and  during  part 
of  this  time  he  was  acting  Superintendent.  Since  his  retirement  Mr. 
Bohler  attended  the  Convention  in  Washington  in  October,  1924,  and  died 
suddenly  about  one  month  later. 

Mr.  Bohler  was  always  greatly  interested  in  the  Poor  Boards  and 
discharged  his  own  duties  in  the  Philadelphia  institution  with  marked 
fidelity  and  won  the  support  and  friendship  of  all  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated. 

President  Lowe:  We  have  received  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
T.  G.  Mumford  of  Columbia  County. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  T.  G.  MUMFORD. 

Secretary  Solenberger:  A representative  of  the  District  was  asked  to 
present  a memorial,  but  has  apparently  been  unable  to  respond.  Many 
here  present  knew  Mr.  Mumford  personally.  He  had  attended  most  of 
our  Conferences  in  recent  years,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  our  Vice  Presidents.  He  had  for  many  years  been  an  active  Director 
in  the  Centralia  Borough  and  Conyngham  Township  District  of  Columbia 
County.  This  district  maintains  an  Almshouse  at  Centralia  in  which 
Mr.  Mumford  was  very  much  interested.  I am  sure  that  his  friends 
would  wish  to  have  it  recorded  that  his  unexpected  death  has  meant 
the  loss  to  them  of  a very  useful  and  active  fellow-worker. 

MEMORIAL  FOR  THE  LATE  DANIEL  H.  DENLINGER 
OF  LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

By  Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter. 

Daniel  H.  Denlinger,  of  Salisbury  Township,  Lancaster  County,  was  a 
Director  of  the  Poor  from  1915  to  1923.  During  this  period  he  was  a 
member  of  this  Convention  and  attended  all  the  meetings  held  by  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Denlinger  was  born  in  Salisbury  Township  seventy  years  ago 
and  lived  there  his  whole  life  time.  He  came  from  the  farm  and  was 
a farmer  up  to  a few  years  ago, 

When  he  retired  to  his  private  home  at  the  Gap,  Mr.  Denlinger  was 
a member  of  the  Salisbury  Township  School  Board  from  1891  to  1923, 
a period  of  thirty-two  years.  His  long  service  as  a school  director 
was  only  interrupted  by  a short  space  of  time,  when  he  was  displeased 
with  the  majority  over  the  erection  of  a new  school  house  and  resigned. 
At  the  next  election  the  voters  vindicated  him  by  a unanimous  re-election. 
This  incident  illustrates  his  fearless.,  independent  judgment.  His  neigh- 
bors and  friends  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  honesty  of  purpose  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  Denlinger  was  never  a politician  in  the  sense  the  term  is  usually 
applied  to  an  office  holder.  He  was  not  elected  a Director  of  the  Poor 
as  such,  nor  because  he  was  a member  of  the  party  that  controls  the 
politics  of  this  county,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  an  outstanding 
character  as  a conscientious  Christian  gentleman,  in  whom  the  people  had 
confidence  as  one  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  poor  at  heart.  He  was 
a sincere  and  sympathetic  friend  of  the  helpless  and  unfortunates  as 
inmates  in  the  home  or  hospital.  He  was  a man  of  excellent  judgment 
and  good  practical  common  sense  the  management  of  the  county 
institutions. 

As  a member  of  this  Convention  for  eight  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
many  who  took  no  part.  He  was  a good  listener  and  took  more  home 
than  many  of  us  who  participate  in  the  program.  Too  modest  and 
unassuming  to  make  himself  heard  in  the  Convention  discussions,  yet 
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he  learned  much  and  was  greatly  helped  by  the  personal  touch  and 
conversation  with  other  members  of  the  Convention.  All  of  us  who 
were  fellow  members  of  the  seven  Conventions  he  attended  remember 
him  for  his  impressive  appearance.  A deep  sense  of  humility  and  a 
delightful  personality  made  him  an  attractive  companion  at  all  our 
meetings. 

During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Denlinger  suffered  much  from  an 
incurable  complaint  that  required  a critical  surgical  operation  for 
relief  and  possibly  to  prolong  life.  He  went  upon  the  operating  table 
with  a Christian  fortitude  that  is  sublime  in  one  who  lived  with  such 
absolute  faith  and  confidence  as  to  be  resigned  to  whatever  fate  had 
in  store  for  him. 

During  the  many  years  I had  known  him  his  beautiful  Christian 
character  never  impressed  me  as  it  did  in  the  last  few  days,  when  he 
realized  that  his  departing  was  near  at  hand.  As  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  faith,  he  was  a Christian  first.  He  adored  the  good  old 
fundamental  doctrine  as  a means  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  The 
Bishop  who  conducted  his  funeral  services  well  said  “Mr.  Denlinger 
was  always  the  same,  at  home  or  away  from  home,  a modest,  humble 
Christian  gentleman.” 

On  the  11th  of  July,  on  a perfect  summer  afternoon,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  concourse  of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  his  remains  were 
laid  away  in  the  Old  Hershey  Cemetery  beside  his  beloved  Mennonite 
Church  overlooking  the  beautiful  and  historic  Pequea  Valley  where  he 
lived  his  three  score  and  ten  years  as  one  who  did  much  for  his  com- 
munity as  a good  neighbor,  friend  and  Christian  citizen. 

Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter  made  the  following  motion: 

I move  that  the  members  of  this  congregation  rise  and  remain  stand- 
ing for  one  minute  as  a memorial  to  these  departed  members. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  the  Convention  stood  at  attention  for 
one  minute. 


TREASURER  S REPORT 

W.  G.  THEURER,  TREASURER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 
FOR  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  15th,  1925. 

To  President  Lowe  and  Members  of  the  Association. 

In  presenting  this,  my  ninth  annual  report  of  the  financial  condition 
of  this  Association,  I desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  officers  and  other 
members  of  the  organization,  for  their  promptness  in  forwarding  their 
assessments,  in  order  that  we  could  meet  all  of  our  obligations  when  due. 
This  has  been  a most  unusual  year  for  continued  activities  on  the  part 
of  this  organization,  due  primarily  to  it  being  a legislative  year.  Your 
officers  and  members  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  other  standing 
Committees  meet  at  different  times,  throughout  the  year  and  the  condition 
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of  the  Treasury  was  such,  that  we  were  able  to  meet  all  of  our  obligations 
promptly.  In  addition,  all  other  bills  were  promptly  paid  and  it  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  know  that  at  the  time  our  books  were  closed  for  the  year, 
we  had  a fairly  good  balance  on  the  right  side.  There  are  several 
districts  who  have  not  paid  their  assessments  for  the  past  year,  and 
while  not  naming  them,  if  any  of  their  representatives  are  present  I 
trust  they  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  several  boards,  so  that 
proper  action  might  be  had  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  Again 
I thank  you.  The  following  is  the  individual  Receipts  for  the  year. 

RECEIPTS 


1924  Received  from  Amount 

Oct.  29,  Westmoreland  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  $15.00 

Nov.  29,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Milton  County  5.00 

29,  Allegheny  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

29,  Blair  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

29,  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County  30.00 

29,  Chester  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

\ 29 . Mercer  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  25.00 

“ 29,  Beaver  County  Commissioners  30.00 

29,  Clearfield  County  Commissioners  30.00 

29,  McKean  County  Commissioners  30.00 

29,  Cumberland  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  20.00 

29,  Huntingdon  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

29,  Elk  County  Commissioners  30.00 

29,  Clarion  County  Commissioners  30.00 

29,  Bradford  County  Commissioners  30.00 

29,  Indiana  County  Commissioners  30.00 

29,  Bedford  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

29,  Greene  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

29,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Phillipsburg,  Pa 10.00 

29,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Williamsport,  Pa 20.00 


Dec.  3,  Fayette  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 


3,  Delaware  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

3.  Middle  Coal  Fields  Poor  District  30.00 

3.  Dauphin  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

3,  Perry  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  20.00 

3,  Pennsylvania  State  Reformatory  15.00 

3,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Bloomsburg  10.00 

8,  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Jenkins  Twp.  and  Pittston  City  30.00 

8,  Crawford  County  Commissioners  30.00 

8,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Scranton  Poor  District  ....  30.00 

8,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Warren  15.00 

13,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Washington,  Pa 30.00 

13,  Warren  County  Commissioners  30.00 

13,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Roxborough  Poor  District  30.00 
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13,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Berks  County  30.00 

13,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Potter  County  30.00 

13,  Boys  Industrial  Home  of  Western  Pennsylvania  ....  10.00 

13,  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Lock  Haven  10.00 

13,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Kittaning  10.00 

13,  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Montrose  5.00 

17,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Erie  County  30.00 

17,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Somerset  County  30.00 

17,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Venango  County  30.00 

17,  Blakely  Poor  District  20.00 

17,  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Warren  County  10.00 

22,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  District  30.00 

22,  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Carbondale  20.00 

22,  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  ....  20.00 

“ 22,  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza,  Penna.  15.00 

“ 22,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Somerset  County  10.00 

29,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Lancaster  County  30.00 

“ 29,  Tioga  County  Commissioners  30.00 

29,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Lehigh  County  30.00 

Jan.  5,  Western  Penna.  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  15.00 

5,  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  15.00 

5,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Hamburg  30.00 

5,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Germantown  30.00 

21,  Pennsylvania  Children’s  Aid  Society  20.00 

21,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Philadelphia  15.00 

21,  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Mt.  Carmel  10.00 

21,  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Kulpmont  10.00 

21,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Schuylkill  County  30.00 

Mar.  7,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  York  County  30.00 

May  8,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of-  Franklin  County  30.00 

8,  Butler  County  Commissioners  30.00 

8,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Cambria  County  ..- 30.00 

8,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Lebanon  County  30.00 

18,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Mifflin  County  30.00 

18,  State  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane,  Waymart  15.00 

18,  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Susquehanna,  Depot  and 

Oakland  Townships  10.00 

18,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Northampton  County  30.00 

18,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Adams  County  30.00 

18,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Washington  County  30.00 

28,  Centralia  and  Conyngham  Poor  District  30.00 

28,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Bucks  County  30.00 

June  15,  Forrest  County  Commissioners  20.00 

29,  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Westmoreland  County  ....  30.00 

Sept.  21,  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Bristol  Twp 30.00 


$1875.00 


Total 
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THE  TREASURER  HAS  PAID  OUT  AND  CLAIMS  CREDIT  FOR 
THE  FOLLOWING  DISBURSEMENTS,  AS  PER  THE 
RECEIPTS  ON  FILE,  DULY  APPROVED  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SECRETARY 

DISBURSEMENTS 

1924  Paid  to  Amount 

Sept.  25,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  expenses  . $2.66 

25,  Priestley  Printers  3.50 

Oct.  22,  Priestley  Printers  14.00 

22,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Balance — 1922-23,  Salary  ....  150.00 

23,  Bastian  Brothers  Co 27.60 

24,  W.  G.  Theurer,  Balance — 1922-23,  Salary  75.00 

29,  Ernest  P.  Boas  60.00 

29,  H.  H.  Baish  29.50 

29,  Priestley  Printers  11.75 

29,  W.  G.  Theurer,  Expenses  14.94 

Nov.  3,  Posmaster,  Washington,  Pa 5.00 

29,  W.  G.  Theurer,  Salary — 1923-24  250.00 

1925 

Jan.  16.  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Salary — 1923-24  500.00 

Feb.  11,  Photo  Chromotype  Engraving  Co 6.00 

16,  Charlotte  M.  Hughes,  Stenographic  services  300.00 

Mar.  23,  Chas.  F.  Loesel  40.76 

23,  E.  M.  Lowe  33  02 

23,  R.  C.  Buchanan  28.94 

Apr.  11,  R.  A.  Mercur  16.88 

18,  The  Priestley  Printers  6,50 

18,  E.  D.  Solenberger,  expenses  4.85 

May  20,  Department  of  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Restoration, 

Printing  15.25 

20,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  expenses  4.92 

20,  Rodney  A.  Mercur  23.42 

27,  William  J.  Trembath  16.10 

27,  E.  M.  Lowe  29.94 

27,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  expenses  18.00 

June  1,  Charles  F.  Loesel  38.14 

1,  R.  C.  Buchanan  30.16 

1,  Department  of  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Restoration  ....  7.50 

July  25,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  expenses  19.00 

25,  W.  G.  Theurer,  expenses  3 5.01 
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Aug.  17,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  expenses  22.50 

17,  The  Priestley  Printers  16.75 

“ 17,  D.  A.  Mackin  24.38 

Sept.  21,  Department  of  Welfare,  Printing  263.75 

“ 3,  A.  G.  Seyfert  5.00 

Oct.  5,  The  Trout  Book  Bindery  36.16 


Total  $2186.88 

Oct.  2,  1924  Balance  on  hand  $811.03 

2,  1925  Total  Receipts  during  year  1875.00 


2,  1925  Aggregate  2686.03 

2,  1925  Disbursements  during  year  2186.88 


2,  1925  Balance  on  hand  $499.15 


Total  Receipts  During  Years  1917-1919  $2,488.79 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1919-1920  2,178.32 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1920-1921  1,374.53 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1921-1922  1,387.00 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1922-1923  1,513.00 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1923-1924  1,875.00 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1924-1925  1,875.00 

Total  Expenditures  During  Years  1917-1919  1,443.22 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1919-1920  1,930.74 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1920-1921  1,750.94 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1921-1922  1,658.58 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1922-1923  1,182.03 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1923-1924  1,519.53 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1924-1925  2,1 8 6.88 

Balance  on  Hand  October  First  1919  1,046.57 

Balance  on  Hand  October  First  1920  247.58 

Deficit  October  Tenth  1921  128.83 

Balance  on  Hand  October  Tenth  1922  124.59 

Balance  on  Hand  October  Tenth  1923  455.56 

Balance  on  Hand  October  Second  1924  811.03 

Balance  on  Hand  October  Second  1925  499.15 

I do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  account  is  correct  and  true  as 
stated ; that  the  sums  therein  mentioned  were  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Association,  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  Theurer, 
Treasurer. 
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We,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania,  have  thoroughly 
examined  the  above  accounts  and  herewith  duly  approve  same.  All 
expenditures  itemized  therein  bear  our  approval. 


E.  M.  Lowe, 
President. 


Edwin  D.  Solenberger, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND  SECRETARY 


The  executive  committee  of  this  Association  is,  as  most  of  you  know, 
made  up  of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  that  is,  the  president,  first 
vice-president,  treasurer,  secretary,  two  assisitant  secretaries,  two  honor- 
ary secretaries,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  the 
last  three  presidents  of  the  Association.  That  is  in  accordance  with 
the  by-laws.  All  these  officers  are  subject  each  year  to  your  action  as  a 
Convention,  that  is,  your  committee  on  officers  makes  nominations  and 
these  nominations  come  before  you  for  vote.  It  seemed  to  me  we  ought 
to  make  a report  of  our  stewardship,  so  that  you  would  know  what  has 
been  done.  The  by-laws  place  the  responsibility  for  the  Program  on  the 
executive  committee  and  they  meet  and  consider  the  matter.  For  instance, 
at  the  executive  committee  that  met  prior  to  the  Washington  meeting 
every  person  on  the  committee  was  present.  That  year  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  president  and  the  committee  met  at  Pittsburgh  in  the  office  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Directors  of  the  Poor.  That  meeting  blocked  out  the 
program,  and  appointed  sub-committees.  The  same  practice  under 
Mr.  Lowe  was  followed  this  year  and  your  committee  met  on  May 
15th  at  Hotel  Brunswick  here  in  Lancaster.  Major  Miller  and  Mrs. 
White  who  were  unable  to  come  sent  suggestions.  All  of  the  rest  of  the 
committee  was  here  together  with  Mr.  Seyfert,  Chairman  of  Local 
Committee  and  Mr.  Bausman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibits, 
also  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Lancaster  County  and  who  enter- 
tained us  at  dinner  at  the  hotel.  Your  committee  made  plans  for  this 
meeting  and  spent  considerable  time  in  dscussion  and  resolved  to  send 
out  the  usual  preliminary  announcement  which  we  mailed  to  every 
man  and  woman  on  our  mailing  list. 

That  preliminary  annoucement  asked  that  the  members  send  in 
suggestions  about  the  program  either  to  the  president  or  secretary  and 
those  suggestions  were  acted  upon.  The  president  and  secretary  and 
the  first  vice-president  constituted  a sub-committee  to  act  upon  any 
matters  that  would  come  up  in  the  interval.  All  members  were  urged 
to  send  in  their  suggestions,  and  they  went  in  this  final  program  which 
you  see. 

I thought  we  ought  to  make  this  report  so  that  you  will  know  there 
is  a procedure  which  we  follow  to  give  an  opportunity  to  every  man 
and  woman  connected  with  the  Association  to  make  suggestions  on  the 
program. 
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There  was  also  a meeting  of  your  Executive  Committee  jointly  with 
your  Committee  on  Legislation  at  Harrisburg  during  the  Winter.  Mr. 
Mercur  and  Mr.  Erb,  who  were  in  attendance,  will  make  their  report 
later.  The  Committee  on  Legislation  will  also  include  in  their  report 
happenings  of  interest  during  the  Winter  in  legislative  matters,  in 
which  the  Executive  Committee  are  also  interested. 

The  other  matter  I would  like  to  report  to  you  is  not  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  executive  committee.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  the 
mailing  list.  It  is  a constant  problem  for  your  secretary.  We  don’t 
know  whether  to  send  out  proceedings  and  printed  matter  to  those  who 
are  no  longer  connected  with  the  work.  In  some  cases  there  have 
been  deaths,  resignations  and  removals.  We  must  trouble  you  once  a 
year  to  send  in  names.  We  try  to  do  that  by  sending  a letter  to  every 
poor  district  of  record  in  the  state  and  we  ask  whoever  gets  that  mail 
to  send  us  a new  list.  That  request  should  go  out  again  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  secretary  will  have  that  obligation  and  responsibility 
every  year.  I know  of  no  other  way  in  which  this  business  could 
be  conducted  so  you  would  always  be  sure  to  receive  all  notices.  Every 
year  when  the  list  comes  in  with  the  new  names  we  make  up  a fresh 
list.  The  list  now  runs  up  to  1400  and  1500  names. 

I hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  Convention  will  understand 
that  your  president  and  officers  believe  that  “two  heads  are  better  than 
one".  We  try  to  include  the  ideas  of  all  the  districts.  The  Convention 
belongs  to  every  member.  It  is  a very  democratic  body  and  it  runs  itself 
every  year.  The  whole  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  members  and 
I am  sure  I speak  for  every  officer  when  I ask  you  to  help  carry  out 
what  you  want  done  in  connection  with  the  Convention. 

We  have  had  great  pleasure  in  acting  as  your  representatives  and 
we  have  tried  to  make  this  program  as  interesting  and  valuable  as 
possible. 

President  Lowe:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  Report  of  Publicity 
Committee : 


REPORT  OF  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
Hon.  D.  Glenn  Moore,  Chairman. 

The  report  is  not  very  long.  We  followed  out  the  plan  of  the 
previous  years.  Two  letters  were  sent  out  to  the  press  associations. 
As  far  as  Mr.  Solenberger  and  I have  been  able  to  check  up,  the 
state  was  covered.  I paid  no  attention  to  the  Lancaster  papers  because 
that  would  have  been  a good  deal  like  “carrying  coals”  to  Lancaster. 
I knew  they  would  take  care  of  the  matter  locally,  and  work  up  the 
local  interest. 

I would  just  like  to  make  a suggestion.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Publicity  Committee  to  get  together  very  often  as  one  member  lives 
in  Warren,  one  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  the  other  in  Washington.  The 
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publicity  feature  ought  to  be  continued,  and  one  person  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  handle  it.  Those  advance  letters  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
press  association  at  least  prior  to  the  Convention. 

I have  enjoyed  the  work  of  the  past  two  years.  I have  been  greatly 
interested  in  it  and  I think  it  has  improved  the  attendance  of  the 
Convention. 

President  Lowe:  We  will  now  listen  to  Report  of  Exhibits  Committee: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITS 
Frank  B.  Bailsman,  Chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  exhibits  are  shown  in  the  outer  room,  you  should  all 
see  them.  The  judges  appointed  are  Miss  Carey,  of  the  West  Lampeter 
Vocational  School,  Mr.  Bourne,  from  the  Stephens  Industrial  School,  and 
Miss  Ida  Forry,  of  Columbia,  also  a teacher  along  that  line.  They  will 
judge  the  exhibits  this  afternoon  and  award  the  cups  and  prizes. 
They  will  be  announced  tomorrow  morning,  perhaps  tonight. 

President  Lowe:  Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation  will  be  given 
by  Elmer  E.  Erb,  of  Harrisburg. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Association  of  Poor  Directors,  etc.: 
The  Committee  on  Legislation  begs  leave  to  submit  their  report  as 
follows : 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  are  compelled  to  announce  the  defeat  of 
the  Bill  in  which  we  were  all  interested  and  which  had  been  endorsed 
by  the  action  of  the  Association. 

The  Bill  was  known  as  No.  615  Senate  Bill  (House  Bill  1619). 
Its  title  as  introduced  was  as  follows: 

“Requiring  poor  districts  and  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  to  establish 
a pension  fund  for  all  employees  of  district  including  district  city  and 
county  homes  and  hospitals  for  menal  diseases  and  regulating  the 
administration  and  the  payment  of  such  pensions.” 

A copy  of  the  Bill  as  passed  is  attached  to  our  report  as  an  Exhibit. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  principle  changes  made  therein  are  as  follows: 

In  Section  2,  the  creation  of  the  board  is  not  permitted  save  upon  the 
petition  of  at  least  five  employees. 

Section  4 was  amended  by  the  addition  of  these  words  at  the  end 
thereof : 

“Any  person  who  has  been  an  employee  of  a hospital  for  mental 
disease  in  Pennsylvania  for  twenty  years  and  who  was  discharged  from 
such  employment  without  valid  charge  or  who  retired  voluntarily  or  who 
lost  such  position  or  employment  on  account  of  personal  illness  or  dis- 
ability previous  to  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-five  shall 
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receive  from  the  hospital  for  mental  disease  by  which  he  or  she  was 
employed  a life  annuity  equal  to  fifty  per  centum  of  his  or  her  average 
salary  for  the  last  five  years  of  service.  Such  annuity  shall  be  paid  in 
monthly  installments  beginning  on  January  first  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  twenty-six.” 

We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a sponsor  for  the  Bill  or 
any  Senator  who  was  willing  even  to  introduce  it.  One  after  another 
declined  to  introduce  it  having  cold  feet  lest  it  might  offend  some  of  their 
constituents,  and  others  who  objected  to  providing  any  pensions  for  any 
employees.  We  finally  found  one  brave  Senator,  Senator  Joyce  of 
Luzerne  County,  who  on  March  10  introduced  the  Bill.  Of  course  it 
was  referred  to  an  appropriate  committee  to  wit,  the  committee  on  New 
Counties  and  County  Seats,  who  reported  it  as  committed  and  the  Bill 
passed  first  reading  the  day  after  it  was  introduced;  passed  second 
reading  March  16;  recommitted  to  the  same  committee  March  17,  who 
reported  it  as  amended  March  24;  passed  third  reading  and  final  passage 
March  25;  its  course  in  the  House  was  as  follows: 

Referred  to  the  same  committee  March  30;  reported  as  committed 
April  1;  passed  first  reading  April  2;  second  reading  April  6;  and 
third  reading  and  final  passage  April  14. 

We  all  felt  greatly  encouraged  and  were  confident  as  there  had  been 
no  real  objections  made  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  that  the 
Governor  would  approve  of  it,  but  greatly  to  our  disappointment  on 
May  14,  he  vetoed  it.  (Veto  No.  119.) 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  reasons  for  the  veto  of  this  Bill. 
The  Governor,  while  professing  he  is  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Bill,  yet  alleges  it  would  be  wrong  to  provide  pensions  unless  on  a 
sound  and  reasonable  basis  with  safeguards  both  for  the  beneficiaries 
and  for  the  State,  County  or  municipality.  He  claims  the  Bill  does  not 
provide  safeguards  and  that  it  is  not  based  upon  sound  actuarial 
principles;  that  no  reasonable  contribution  is  required  for  the  employees 
towards  the  fund  and  that  the  return  to  him  is  unreasonably  large  for  the 
percentage  of  salary  which  he  conributes;  that  the  employee  would  pay 
as  low  as  15%  of  the  necessary  cost  while  the  district  or  hospital  would 
be  obliged  to  contribute  85%;  (we  think  this  is  an  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted  distribution  as  to  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  each); 
that  it  would  place  an  unjustly  heavy  burden  on  the  general  taxpayer 
in  favor  of  an  employee  who  is  merely  earning  his  living  like  all 
other  employees;  and  that  a permanent  system  must  be  just  and 
reasonable  or  it  will  work  hardship  and  injustice  in  the  long  run. 

Though  discouraged  we  trust  and  hope  that  the  Association  will  direct 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  appointed  next  year  to  present  another 
Bill  to  the  Legislature  of  1927,  w'hen  having  a new'  incumbent  in  the 
Executive  Chair  we  hope  for  better  results,  and  will  not  be  again 
defeated  by  unseen  opposition,  always  dangerous  and  difficult  to  combat. 
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Our  Committee  feels  greatly  indebted  to  Senator  Joyce,  Secretary 
Solenberger,  Assisant  Secretary  Mackin,  Honorary  Secretary  Dr.  H.  J. 
Sommer,  Treasurer  Theurer,  and  others,  for  the  valuable  service 
rendered  by  them. 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  passage  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  Bill  based 
on  exhaustive  and  careful  report  embodying  four  years  study  of  the 
ancient  and  perplexing  system  of  poor  law  administration,  although 
it  was  considerably  amended.  Its  final  form  however  represents  nearly 
half  of  the  changes  advocated  and  by  its  passage  the  borough  and 
township  plan  of  poor  directors  will  be  replaced  in  nine  counties  (ought 
to  have  been  in  all  of  the  other  counties  which  were  not  included) 
by  the  county  unit  plan;  and  we  congratulate  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  for  their  worthy  and  commendable  efforts,  each  one  of 
whom  is  an  active  and  energetic  member  of  the  Association  which  has 
been  pleased  to  give  them  recognition  and  honor. 

The  Legislature  of  1925  made  a notable  record  in  welfare  measures  and 
deserve  to  be  congratulated.  Marked  advance  was  obtained  in  measures 
dealing  with  the  welfare  of  children,  with  women  prisoners,  with  the 
tuberculous;  relief  was  in  sight  from  the  heavy  burden  now  unjustly 
placed  by  our  tax  system  upon  bequests  to  churches  and  charities,  but 
the  Bill  passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  House  without  a dissenting 
vote,  unfortunately  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor;  the  first  long  step 
was  taken  to  provide  proper  facilities  for  the  helpless  wards  of  the 
State  cared  for  in  State-owned  institutions  for  the  insane,  feeble-minded 
and  the  delinquent. 

One  of  the  great  forward  projects  attempted  in  welfare  legislation 
was  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  prepared  and  sponsored  by  the 
Public  Charities  Association  to  permit  the  State  to  issue  bonds  for 
financing,  construction  of  State-owned  institutions  for  the  feeble  minded, 
epileptic,  insane,  penal  offenders  and  delinquents,  and  relieve  them 
from  their  now  intolerably  over-crowded  and  inability  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  unfortunates  who  need  admission.  To  amend  the 
constitution  however  the  resolution  must  be  passed  again  in  1927  and 
subsequently  ratified  by  popular  vote. 

Another  vital  measure  passed  was  Senate  Bill  No.  374  (House  1299) 
(Act  No.  320-A)  the  “Muncy  Bill”,  which  ends  a disgraceful  situation 
and  requires  the  removal  from  the  county  jails  to  the  State  Industrial 
Home  at  Muncy  the  women  prisoners  having  the  longest  unexpired 
term  to  serve;  requires  commitment  to  Muncy  of  all  women  guilty  of 
offense  punishable  by  more  than  one  year  of  imprisonment  as  soon  as 
Muncy  is  prepared  to  receive  them;  provides  that  women  less  than 
25  years  old  shall  be  committed  on  a general  sentence  not  exceeding 
3 years  except  where  the  law  prescribes  a longer  term  for  the  crime 
committed.  In  that  case  the  girl  may  or  may  not  be  required  to 
serve  the  maximum  sentence;  provides  that  women  25  years  old  or 
over  shall  be  committed  under  the  terms  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
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law  applicable  to  all  convicted  criminals.  This  limits  the  minimum 
term  to  one  half  the  maximum  imposed  by  the  Court;  and  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  feeble-minded  women  from  Muncy  to  the  State 
Village  for  Feebleminded  Women  at  Laurelton.  The  Chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Muncy  Home  in  an  open  letter  states 
“with  the  money  at  hand  we  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  within  the 
next  two  years  for  at  least  seventy-five  additional  inmates.  With  the 
transfer  to  Laurelton  of  some  of  our  mentally  defective  girls  further 
provision  can  probably  be  made  for  new  admissions.  All  of  this  will 
take  time.  The  Legislature  failed  to  appropriate  any  funds  fop:  the 
maintenance  of  additional  inmates,  even  if  it  were  possible  which  it 
probably  will  not  be — to  complete  the  cottages  in  less  than  a year.” 

There  is  naturally  great  rejoicing  by  all  of  the  women  and  the 
social  workers  in  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No.  117  (House  1568) 
(Act  No.  291-A)  giving  $500,000.  for  new  construction  at  Laurelton 
State  Village,  who  can  now  increase  its  capacity  to  about  500  patients. 
This  measure  was  also  included  in  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  Mercur,  Chairman. 

Elmer  E.  Erb,  Vice-Chairman. 

Harry  C.  James. 

Peter  E.  Nelson. 

Thos.  K.  Scheller. 

Committee  on  Legislation. 
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BILLS  PASSED  WHICH  WERE  APPROVED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 
AT  THE  SESSION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  1925  AND 
BECAME  LAWS,  WHICH  CONCERN  THE  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  KINDRED  SUBJECTS. 

ACT. 

No.  1. — A supplement  to  the  Act  of  May  24,  1917  permitting  two  or 
more  counties  to  join  in  establishing  contagious  disease  hospitals,  giving 
joint  authority  to  the  directors  of  the  poor,  and  directing  expenses  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  to  be  borne  jointly  by  the  counties  establishing 
the  same  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  county 
commissioners.  (Approved  Feb.  25,  1925). 

No.  8. — Relating  to  fruit  syrups,  and  prohibiting  the  manufacture, 
sale,  offering  for  sale,  exposing  for  sale  or  having  in  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  of  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  fruit  syrups:  and 
providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof ; and  providing  for  the 
enforcement  thereof.  (Approved  March  3,  1925). 

No.  21. — Authorizing  counties  to  engage  in  health  work,  and  to 
appropriate  monies  for  such  purposes.  (Approved  March  17,  1925). 

No.  34. — Amending  Fiduciaries  Act  of  June  7,  1917,  extending  the 
amount  of  $100.  to  $200.  where  the  estate  of  the  minor  shall  be  of  that 
value  or  less,  giving  the  Court  discretion  to  authorize  payment  to 
the  natural  guardian  or  the  person  where  the  minor  is  maintained, 
or  to  the  minor,  without  the  appointment  of  a guardian  or  entry 
of  security.  (Approved  March  19,  1925). 

No.  42. — Amending  the  Act  of  April  17,  1S66,  permitting  county 
commissioners  to  purchase  additional  land  if  land  connected  with  any 
poor  house  is  insufficient  and  also  giving  them  authority  to  sell  un- 
necessary land.  (Approved  March  23,  1925). 

No.  44. — Authorizing  and  regulating  the  establishment  and  operation 
by  counties  of  hospitals  for1  the  treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis;  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  property  for  such  hospitals 
by  the  power  of  eminent  domain ; the  incurring  of  indebtedness  and  the 
levying  of  taxes;  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  board;  authorizing 
counties  to  pay  for  patients  cared  for  in  hospitals  of  other  counties; 
authorizing  counties  to  receive  gifts  or  trust  funds  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  such  hospitals;  validating  proceedings,  elections,  and 
erections  under  existing  laws  repealed  by  this  act,  and  all  indebtedness 
incurred  in  connection  therewith.  (Approved  March  23,  1925). 

No.  46. — Amending  the  School  Act  of  May  18,  1911,  providing  for 
the  tuition  and  maintenance  of  blind  and  deaf  children,  and  the  manner 
thereof.  (Approved  March  26,  1925). 

No.  47. — Amending  the  same  School  Act,  authorizing  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  blind  or 
deaf  students  in  colleges  and  other  schools.  (Approved  March  26,  1925). 
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No.  48. — Amending  the  Act  of  May  16,  1919,  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  to  pupils  in  institutions  or  schools  for  the  deaf  as  well  as 
for  the  blind,  and  authorizing  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  determine  the  number  of  years  during  which  such  pupils  may  be 
educated  in  whole  or  in  part  at  State  expense.  (Approved  March 
26,  1925). 

No.  49. — Amending  the  School  Act  of  May  18,  1911,  and  making 
special  provision  for  deaf  and  blind  children.  (Approved  March  26, 
1925). 

No.  52. — For  the  protection  of  public  health  by  regulating  the  serving 
of  milk  for  drinking  purposes  to  patrons  of  hotels,  restaurants,  lunch 
rooms,  fountains,  and  dining  cars:  and  providing  penalties.  (Approved 
March  26,  1925). 

No.  65. — Amending  the  State  Board  of  Undertakers  Act  of  June  7, 
1875,  requiring  an  annual  registration  of  licensed  undertakers  and  also 
the  registration  of  undertaker’s  assistants.  (Approved  March  30,  1925). 

No.  72. — Amending  the  Act  of  May  28,  1907,  in  relation  to  feeble 
minded  or  epileptic  persons  and  allowing  the  petition  for  a guardian 
to  be  made  by  a debtor.  (Approved  April  1,  1925). 

No.  86. — Amending  the  Medical  Practice  Act  of  June  3,  1911,  requiring 
all  practitioners  to  be  registered,  and  providing  for  the  prosecution  of 
one  practicing  without  having  been  registered.  (Approved  April  2, 
1925). 

No.  93. — A new  Act  relative  to  Adoption  and  repealing  all  former 
Acts.  (Approved  April  4,  1925). 

No.  95. — Amending  the  School  Act  of  May  18,  1911,.  and  raising 
the  compulsory  attendance  of  pupils  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  (Approved  April  4,  1925). 

No.  96. — Ammending  the  Act  of  July  22,  1913,  relating  to  escaped 
convicts  or  prisoners,  and  providing  the  cost  of  transporting,  mainte- 
nance and  trial,  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective  counties  from  whose 
court  they  have  been  originally  committed  to  the  penitentiaries  or 
reformatories  (Approved  May  4,  1925). 

No.  100. — Amending  the  Indigent  Insane  Acts  of  May  21,  1889 
and  May  24,  1923,  extending  them  to  cases  whether  chronic  or  otherwise 
and  changing  the  date  from  June  1,  1925  to  May  31,  1927.  (Approved 
April  4,  1925). 

No.  102. — Amending  the  Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners  of  the  Act  of 
March  19,  1909,  requiring  registration  of  all  persons  qualified  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  osteopathy.  (Approved  May  4,  1925). 

No.  105. — Authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a Commission  to  com- 
plete the  printing  of  the  report  by  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission 
and  making  an  appropriation.  (Approved  April  4,  1925). 
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No.  107. — Amending  the  Act  of  June  27,  1923  P.  L.  858,  relative  to 
State  Employees  Retirement  System,  extending  the  time  from  six  months 
to  twelve  to  exercise  the  option  of  employment  in  the  Retirement 
Association.  (Approved  April  6,  1925). 

No.  108. — Amending  the  Act  of  June  27,  1923,  P.  L.  858,  relating  to 
State  Employees  Retirement  System,  adding  a proviso  to  the  manner 
of  payment  of  funds.  (Approved  April  6,  1925). 

No.  113. — Providing  constables  shall  receive  the  same  fee  for  serving 
writs  in  juvenile  cases  as  they  receive  for  similar  services  in  criminal 
cases.  (Approved  April  6,  1925). 

No.  115. — Amending  the  Act  of  March  27,  1903,  P.  L.  83,  in  relation 
to  the  payment  of  expenses  of  maintenance  and  instruction  of  children 
committed  to  the  Houses  of  Refuge  which  are  not  exclusively  under 
State  control.  (Approved  April  7,  1925). 

No.  118. — Amending  the  Act  of  March  19,  1915,  relative  to  the  county 
court  of  Allegheny  County  and  constituting  it  the  juvenile  court. 
(Approved  April  7,  1925). 

No.  119. — Amending  the  Act  of  July  18,  1917,  P.  L.  143,  relating  to 
Public  School  retirement  system.  (Approved  April  7,  1925). 

No.  136. — Authorizing  and  empowering  the  Department  of  Welfare 
to  sell  surplus  products  of  prison  industries  and  making  disposition 
of  receipts.  (Approved  April  7,  1925). 

No.  143. — Amending  the  Act  of  May  24,  1921,  P.  L.  1081,  in  relation 
to  counties  of  the  seventh  class,  fixing  the  rate  of  tax  levy  and  a 
special  tax  to  pay  debts,  costs  of  real  estate,  etc.  (Approved  April 
9,  1925). 

No.  147. — Providing  for  the  payment  by  counties  and  poor  districts  of 
the  salaries  of  officers  where  pending  the  settlement  of  a dispute  the 
salary  paid  to  such  officer  was  less  than  the  amount  to  which  he  was 
legally  entitled.  (Approved  April  9,  1925). 

No.  148. — Authorizing  local  boards  of  health  of  the  cities  of  the 
third  class,  boroughs  and  first  class  townships,  to  organize  County 
Health  Associations  and  providing  for  their  representation  in  a State 
Association,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  County 
and  State  Associations.  (Approved  April  10,  1925). 

No.  155. — Relating  to  Boarding  Houses  for  Infants;  providing  for  the 
licensing  thereof  and  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
maintenance,  operation,  and  conduct  thereof,  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare;  and  fixing  penalties.  (Approved  April  14,  1925). 

No.  159. — Amending  the  Acts  of  May  2,  1905,  P.  L.  352  and  June 
14,  1923,  P.  L.  751,  relating  to  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
(Approved  April  23,  1925). 
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No.  165. — Amending  the  Act  of  May  1,  1887,  P.  L.  96,  relating  to 
burial  grounds  and  cemetaries  in  incorporated  boroughs,  and  authorizing 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  direct  the  removal  of  dead  bodies 
from  certain  burial  grounds,  and  providing  after  their  removal  the 
land  shall  cease  to  be  a cemetary  and  be  acquired  by  any  municipality 
or  school  district  for  municipal  or  school  purposes.  (Approved  April 
27,  1925). 

No. 166. — Amending  the  Act  of  June  1,  1883,  P.  L.  58,  in  relation 
to  acquiring  land  for  public  buildings  or  county  jail  or  work  house, 
and  giving  authority  to  lease  land  for  a public  comfort  station. 
(Approved  April  27,  1925). 

No.  167. — Authorizing  and  directing  the  Department  of  Welfare 
to  pay  from  the  manufacturing  fund  wages  to  all  inmates  in  peni- 
tentiaries, reformatories,  and  other  correctional  institutions)  of  |the 
Commonwealth  who  perform  labor  necessary  to  the  proper  maintenance 
of  such  institutions  and  the  inmates  thereof,  independent  of  payments 
provided  by  law  for  inmates  directly  laboring  on  industries  therein. 
(Approved  April  27,  1925.) 

No.  171. — Amending  the  Act  of  May  28,  1907,  P.  L.  290,  in  relation 
to  Department  of  Welfare,  providing  for  the  employment  of  inmates 
of  institutions  for  the  care  of  insane,  feeble-minded  and  epileptics., 
and  for  the  distribution  and  sale  of  goods,  produced  by  them.  (Approved 
April  27.  1925.) 

No.  182. — Relating  to  raising  forest  tree  seedlings  and  transplants 
by  inmates  of  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  authorizing  their  purchase  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
(Approved  April  27,  1925.) 

No.  195. — Amending  the  Mental  Health  Act  of  July  11,  1923,  P.  L. 
998.  (Approved  April  27,  1925.) 

No.  207. — Amending  Acts  of  July  18,  1917,  P.  L.  10+3  and  April  21, 
1921,  P.  L.  245,  in  relation  to  public  school  employees  retirement  system. 
(Approved  April  28,  1925.) 

No.  226. — Amending  Acts  of  May  18,  1911  and  May  20,  1921  in  relation 
to  Public  Schools.  (Approved  April  30,  1925.) 

No.  230. — Authorizing  and  regulating  police  pension  funds  in  town- 
ships of  the  first  class.  (Approved  April  30,  1925.) 

No.  235. — Amending  Act  of  July  14,  1917,  P.  L.  840,  in  relation  to 
sewers  and  drains  in  townships  of  the  second  class.  (Approved  April 
30,  1925.) 

No.  258. — Amending  Act  of  May  18,  1911,  P.  L.  309,  in  relation  to 
Public  Schools.  (Approved  May  1,  1925.) 

No.  276. — Amending  Act  of  June  27,  1913,  P.  L.  568,  in  relation  to 
sewers  etc.,  in  cities  of  the  third  class.  (Approved  May  4,  1925.) 
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No.  290. — Providing  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  the 
prevention  of  fraud  and  deception  by  regulating  the  weighing,  testing, 
buying,  and  selling  of  milk  and  cream;  providing  for  the  examination 
and  appointment  of  certified  testers  and  the  issuing  of  licenses  and  making 
of  tests;  and  providing  penalties.  (Approved  May  6,  1925.) 

No.  298. — Prohibiting  the  discharge  of  sewage  and  all  drainage 
except  surface  drainage  on  or  within  the  legal  limits  of  any  public 

road;  and  providing  penalty.  (Approved  May  7,  1925.) 

No.  342. — Amending  the  Act  of  June  26,  1895,  P.  L.  316,  in  relation 

to  husband  and  wife,  giving  to  mothers  equal  authority  and  right 

with  fathers  over  minor  children  under  certain  circumstances.  (Ap- 
proved May  13,  1925.) 

No.  347. — Relating  to  and  regulating  the  solicitation  of  moneys  and 
property  for  charitable,  religious,  benevolent,  humane,  and  patriotic 
purposes.  (Approved  May  13,  1925.) 

No.  366. — Providing  for  the  burial  of  certain  persons  who  are,  have 
been,  or  shall  be  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines,  designated  as  “deceased 
service  men”;  defining  the  term  “deceased  service  men’’;  authorizing 
county  commissioners  to  provide  markers  and  burial  plots  for  such 
deceased  service  men  at  the  expense  of  such  county  in  which  they 
shall  die  or  have  a legal  residence  at  the  time  of  their  death ; and 
providing  for  the  burial  of  widows  of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines. 
(Approved  May  13,  1925.) 

No.  372. — Amending  the  Wills  Acts  of  June  7,  1917  P.  L.  403,  and  June 
12,  1919,  P.  L.  443,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  testamentary 
guardian  for  unmarried  minor  child,  but  not  giving  that  right  to  a 
deserted  parent.  (Approved  May  13,  1925.) 

No.  373. — To  establish  an  emergency  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  emergencies  resulting  from  the  unforseen  out- 
breaks of  injurious  pests,  plant  diseases,  or  animal  diseases;  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor.  (Approved  May  13,  1925.) 

No.  374. — Authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a commission  for  further 
study  of  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions  and  making  an  appropriation. 
(Approved  May  13,  1925.) 

No.  379. — Amending  the  Act  of  July  25,  1913,  P.  L.  1311,  in  relation 
to  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  and  authorizing  transfer  of  mentally 
defective  inmates  to  Laurelton  State  Village.  (Approved  May  13,  1925.) 

No.  393. — Constituting  a commission  to  examine  the  parole  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth  and  of  other  States  and  countries ; to  investigate 
systems  and  methods  of  parole  and  commutation  of  sentences;  and  to 
prepare  and  submit  bills  to  carry  into  effect  its  recommendations; 
prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  commission ; and  making  an 
appropriation.  (Approved  May  14,  1925.) 
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No.  396. — Creating  a commission  to  select  and  acquire  a cite  for  the 
erection  thereon  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  defining  its  powers 
and  duties.  (Approved  May  14,  1925.) 

No.  404. — Amending  the  Act  of  May  28,  1915,  P L.  596,  in  relation 
to  cities  of  the  second  class,  and  of  employees  for  making  application 
for  retirement  and  receiving  pensions.  (Approved  May  14,  1925.) 

No.  408. — Providing  for  the  establishing  and  maintenance  of  a State 
institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  indigent  children,  and  others 
afflicted  with  surgical  tuberculosis  and  allied  conditions;  and  making 
an  appropriation.  (Approved  May  14,  1925.) 

No.  412. — Creating  a State  Council  for  the  Blind  as  a Departmental 
Administrative  Board  within  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  defining 
its  powers  and  duties.  (Approved  May  14,  1925.) 

No.  413. — The  Poor  Code;  concerning  poor  relief  and  the  creation  and 
government  of  poor  districts  and  the  administration  of  the  same  in 
all  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  except  in  counties  of  the  first  and 
second  class;  and  revising,  amending,  consolidating,  and  changing  the 
law  relating  thereto.  (Approved  May  14,  1925.) 

No.  399. — For  the  protection  of  the  public  health  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  carbonated  beverages  and  still  drink;  providing  for  the 
registration  thereof;  prohibiting  the  sale  offering  or  exposing  for  sale 
exchange  or  giving  away  thereof  in  certain  cases  unless  registered ; 
regulating  the  manufacture,  bottling,  preparation,  mixing  and  compound- 
ing of  carbonated  beverages  or  still  drinks,  and  the  sale  and  dispensing 
thereof;  creating  a special  fund  in  the  State  Treasury  and  providing 
penalties.  (Approved  May  14,  1925.) 

No.  300  A. — Making  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  the  care,  treatment, 
removal  and  maintenance  of  the  indigent  insane  for  two  years  ending 
May  31,  1927.  (Approved  May  6,  1925.) 

No.  209. — For  the  indentification  of  infants  born  in  places  where 
maternity  cases  are  handled;  providing  for  the  taking  of  finger  or  foot 
prints  of  infants  and  the  filing  of  the  same;  and  charging  persons  in 
charge  of  such  places  with  the  enforcement  thereof.  (Approved  April 
29,  1925.) 

No.  134. — Amending  the  Act  of  March  31,  1860  in  relation  to  the 
penal  laws  of  this  commonwealth.  (Approved  April  7,  1925.) 

No.  153. — Providing  for  the  State  registration  of  Osteopathic  nurses, 
etc.  (Approved  May  14,  1925.) 

VETOES 

No.  59. — House  Bill  1649,  providing  for  the  notification  of  friends 
of  persons  committed  to  jail  awaiting  hearings,  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  them,  and  the  time  of  trial  thereof,  by  persons  in  charge  of 
jails  and  prisons. 
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No.  5. — Senate  Bill  96,  prohibiting  the  use  of  alcohol  in  confectionery. 

No.  31. — House  Bill  1424,  requiring  secretary  to  sign  blanks  to  es- 
tablish residence  of  orphans  in  institutions. 

No.  75. — House  Bill  1491,  preventing  disinheritance  of  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

No.  127. — House  Bill  711,  fixing  tax  on  property  passing  to  charitable 
institutions. 

No.  101. — House  Bill  1453,  creating  a commission  to  investigate  con- 
dition State  Penitentiaries. 

No.  102. — 'House  Bill  1486,  creating  a commission  to  investigate  the 
situation  of  State  owned  institutions. 

No.  109. — Senate  Bill  1154,  validating  contracts  made  by  county  and 
poor  districts  without  advertising. 

No.  89. — House  Bill  1344,  authorizing  Trustees  of  Harrisburg  State 
Hospital  to  grant  portion  of  their  lands  for  municipal  purposes.  27 
Bills  to  private  institutions  were  also  vetoed. 

AMONG  THE  SENATE  BILLS  WHICH  WERE  DEFEATED  OR 
PICKLED  IN  COMMITTEES  WERE  THE  FOLLOWING. 

No.  21. — An  act  to  protect  the  public  safety  by  requiring  wardens, 
superintendents  and  officers  in  charge  of  public  or  private  homes, 
institutions,  and  asylums  for  the  insane  and  feeble  minded  to  provide 
attendants  for  inmates  having  access  to  the  public  highways  or  permitted 
to  ride  on  conveyances,  trains  or  cars.  NOTE.  Our  Committee  op- 
posed the  passage  of  this  Bill. 

No.  250. — Amending  the  Act  of  May  20,  1921,  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  by  counties  of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  persons 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  etc.,  by  changing  the  number  and  composition 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

No.  612. — Establishing  the  minimum  marriageable  age  at  fifteen  years 
and  providing  for  certain  exceptions  thereto.  (Passed  the  Senate  but  was 
bottled  in  the  House.) 

No.  1021. — Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a commission  to  inves- 
tigate on  the  care  of  insane  persons  by  the  commonwealth  and  the 
desirability  of  the  acquisition  by  the  commonwealth  of  all  county 
hospitals  for  the  same.  (Passed  the  Senate  but  bottled  in  the  House.) 

AMONG  THE  HOUSE  BILLS  WHICH  RECEIVED  SIMILAR 
TREATMENT,  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING: 

No.  37. — Providing  for  the  employment  of  a Matron  of  the  jail  in 
the  counties  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  classes,  where  the  Sherriff 
is  keeper  or  warden  of  the  jail. 
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No.  144. — Amending  the  Act  of  May  24,  1917  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  contagious  disease  hospitals  by  removing  the  restrictions 
as  to  location.  This  Bill  was  also  opposed  by  our  Committee. 

No.  192. — Amending  the  Act  of  June  19,  1911,  relating  to  the  release 
on  probation  of  certain  convicts. 

No.  305. — Providing  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  for  a proposed 
State  Home  for  Crippled  Children. 

No.  379. — No.  748  (a  similar  Bill). — Making  an  appropriation  to 
pay  for  the  treatment  of  the  indigent,  sick,  or  injured  in  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals  not  owned  by  the  Commonwealth. 

No.  411. — Amending  the  Act  of  June  13,  1836,  relating  to  lunatics 
and  habitual  drunkards. 

No.  431. — Amending  the  Act  of  June  14,  1923,  relating  to  mattresses,  etc. 

No.  442. — Authorizing  boards  of  trustees  of  certain  State  owned 
institutions  to  treat  non-indigent  patients  on  a pay  basis. 

No.  452. — Amending  the  Act  of  June  19,  1911,  relative  to  the  release 
on  probation  of  certain  convicts. 

No.  475. — Amending  the  Act  of  June  19,  1913,  by  providing  that 
the  death  penalty  shall  not  be  imposed  on  persons  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

No.  553. — Authorizing  counties  to  engage  in  health  work  and  ap- 
propriate moneys  for  such  purposes. 

No.  555. — For  the  protection  of  the  public  health  prescribing  sanitary 
regulations  and  standards  for  tenament,  lodging,  and  boarding  houses 
in  cities  of  the  second  and  third  class,  boroughs  and  townships. 

No.  610. — Requiring  all  railroad  companies  to  maintain  suitable  and 
sanitary  wash  and  sleeping  rooms  for  employees. 

No.  617. — Requiring  railroad  companies  to  keep  locomotives  in  a safe 
and  sanitary  condition. 

No.  640. — -To  regulate  the  practice  of  Chiropractic. 

No.  689.-^Amending  Act  of  June  14,  1923,  relating  to  mattresses,  etc. 

No.  696. — Providing  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  by  regulating 
the  occupations  of  hair-dressers,  cosmeticians,  cosmetologists,  and  der- 
matrichologists. 

No.  774. — Giving  permission  to  cities  of  the  third  class  in  the  widening 
of  streets  to  occupy  and  take  a portion  of  the  grounds  of  a cemetary, 
and  providing  for  the  removal  of  bodies  and  tomb-stones  and  the 
payment  of  damages. 

No.  866. — Fixing  the  salaries  of  county  poor  directors  and  directors 
of  homes  for  the  destitute  in  counties  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  classes. 
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No.  900. — Providing  for  commutation  of  sentences  for  good  behavior 
of  certain  convicts  in  couny  jails. 

No.  960. — Amending  the  Act  of  May  4,  1855,  relating  to  duties  of 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  by  providing  for  the  adoption 
of  illegitimate  children. 

No.  1017. — Making  the  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
required  by  the  Act  of  May  25,  1889,  relative  to  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  destitute  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers,  etc. 

No.  1097. — Prohibiting  the  exposure  of  bare  legs  or  the  uncovered 
body  on  the  stage. 

No.  1155. — Amending  the  Act  of  May  29,  1901,  relating  to  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  etc. 

No.  1169. — Requiring  the  State  Dental  Council  and  Examining  Board 
to  license  certain  persons  to  practice  dentistry. 

No.  1283. — Relating  to  the  right  to  practice  Naturopathy  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

No.  1350. — Amending  Act  of  June  13,  1883,  relative  to  the  distribution 
and  use  of  unclaimed  human  bodies  for  scientific  purposes. 

No.  1398. — Providing  for  the  better  protection  of  life  and  health  by 
diminishing  the  danger  from  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  through 
the  creation  of  a State  Board  of  Undertakers. 

No.  1475. — Providing  for  the  appointment  of  Boards  of  Prison  Directors 
in  counties  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  classes. 

No.  1533. — Providing  for  the  selection  of  two  sites  and  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  State  Psychopathic  Hospitals  and  making  appropritions 
therefor. 

President  Lowe:  We  will  now  be  favored  by  a Violin  Solo  by 
M iss  Helen  Kraus  of  Lancaster. 

President  Lowe:  Continuing  our  regular  program  for  the  morning 
we  will  have  as  our  next  speaker  a former  president  of  this  Association, 
Mr.  Dennis  A.  Mackin  of  the  Central  Poor  District,  Luzerne  County. 

THE  HOSPITALIZATION  OF  THE  ALMSHOUSE. 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Superintendent,  Retreat,  Pa. 

My  discussion  of  this  subject  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
development  in  the  History  of  Almshouse  work,  must  needs  be  based 
upon  my  experience  of  twenty-five  years  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Almshouse  of  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County  and  upon  the 
knowledge  of  Almshouse  work  gained  through  uninterrupted  attendance 
at  these  sessions  since  1900,  supplemented  bv  perusal  of  State  and  County 
Reports  and  personal  visits  to  Institutions  in  every  section  of  the  State  * 
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I say  this  to  justify  my  treating  Luzerne  County  as  typical  of  any  County 
in  the  State,  and  the  work  required  of  our  Almshouse  as  an  example 
of  the  work  that  is  now  the  generally  accepted  requirement  of  any 
Almshouse  of  its  class  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  discussion  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  parts,  i.  e. 

(1)  The  influences  that  have  brought  about  the  change. 

(2)  The  adaptation  of  Almshouse  to  Hospital  work. 

(3)  The  results  so  far  obtained. 

The  Hospital  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases  in  the  Almshouse  is 
the  natural  development  of  (1)  more  extensive  study  and  experience 
along  the  whole  line  of  Social  service  work,  (2)  the  change  in  the 
public  attitude  toward  the  pauper,  (3)  the  realization  of  the  existence 
of  the  close  relationship  of  the  physical,  mental  and  economic  status  of 
the  Patient,  (4)  the  crowded  conditions  in  our  General  Hospitals  which 
precludes  (a)  their  acceptance  of  Chronic  Cases  for  the  length  of 
time  required  to  effect  improvement  or  cure,  (b)  carrying  acute  cases 
through  long  periods  of  convalescence,  (5)  the  complete  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Almshouse  population  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Social  service  has  by  intelligent  and  organized  investigational  work 
carried  on  in  a more  exhaustive  and  complete  manner  directly  in  the 
home  of  the  indvidual,  placed  at  our  disposal  information  relative  to 
his  environmental  and  economic  condition  invaluable  in  the  classification 
of  our  charges;  enabling  us  to  separate  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy 
and  to  apply  the  theraputic  treatment  indicated. 

This  intelligent  organized  method  of  investigation  has  given  the 
public  greater  confidence  in  the  agencies  of  charity  and  thus  has  brought 
about  its  changed  attitude  toward  the  pauper;  no  longer  is  the  pauper 
a person  despised  nor  is  the  word  poorhouse  one  that  engenders  a feeling 
of  revulsion  but  rather  do  they  awaken  in  our  hearts  a spirit  of  Christian 
charity  and  love  that  will  give  its  all  to  aid  an  unfortunate  brother. 

Physical  unfitness  is  the  principle  cause  of  pauperism  today.  Here 
again  the  tendency  has  been  to  reach  the  root  of  the  trouble.  As 
physical  and  mental  condition  are  found  to  be  closely  related,  so  also 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  physical  condition  has  a direct  bearing  upon 
the  economic  status  of  the  patient.  If  through  ailment  a patient  is 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  life,  and  thus  has  fallen  into  habits 
which  finally  pauperize  him,  then  why  is  it  not  possible  to  rehabilitate 
this  individual  by  proper  medical  treatment? 

The  crowded  condition  of  our  hospitals  due  to  the  extreme  hazards 
encountered  in  this  rapidly  moving  age  has  made  it  a mathematical 
impossibility  for  them  to  accept  chronic  cases  for  the  length  of  time 
required  to  effect  improvement  or  cure,  thus  more  and  more  we  have 
been  required  to  care  for  these  cases  and  for  acute  cases  through 
their  convalescent  period,  and  to  do  this  satisfactorily  we  have  been 
obliged  to  adjust  our  institution  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 
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The  character  of  the  population  has  changed.  The  old  time  tramp 
or  vagrant  is  gradually  passing  out  of  existence,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the 
almshouse  is  concerned,  and  this  type  represents  an  ever  decreasing 
element  with  which  we  contend.  The  eighteenth  amendment  has  been, 
in  a measure,  responsible  for  this,  but  more  so  the  organization  of 
charitable  agencies  and  social  service  workers  which  makes  life  more 
and  more  disagreeable  for  this  type  of  unworthy;  then  too  industral 
conditions  have  so  changed  since  1914,  that  there  is  little  excuse  for 
the  failure  of  the  mentally  and  physically  fit  to  find  remunerative 
employment. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  hospital  department  for  the  treatment  of 
Chronic  Diseases  in  the  Almshouse  is  a natural  result  of  changed  social 
and  economic  conditions;  that  these  changes  have  been  gradual  and 
logical  and  hence,  we  can  conclude,  that  the  agency  which  has  arisen 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  changed  conditions.  The  Hospital  for 
Chronic  Diseases,  is  here  to  stay. 

A brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  Almshouse  of  the  Central  Poor 
District  at  Retreat,  Pa.,  is  typical  of  the  condition  throughout  the 
country  and  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  rapid  change  in  almshouse  work 
since  1900. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  poorhouse  at  Retreat  was  rated  as  one  of 
the  best  poorhouses  in  the  state;  its  location  was  ideal;  it  combined  the 
advantages  of  a healthy  location  with  sufficient  isolation  from  the  public 
eye.  Also,  the  nature  of  the  place,  with  its  farm  area  made  it  possible 
to  provide  useful  occupation  for  its  majority  of  able-bodied  inmates. 
1 say  it  was  a good  poorhouse,  it  supplied  clean  healthful  surroundings, 
a good  clean  bed  in  well-kept  buildings  and  furnished  the  inmates  with 
three  plain  but  good  meals  a day.  The  medical  attention  was  considered 
adequate  at  that  time;  is  consisted  of  bi-weekly  visits  from  a Wilkes- 
Barre  physician  who  was  also  subject  to  call.  At  that  time  however, 
the  majority  of  inmates  were  able-bodied,  and  for  the  small  minority  the 
expense  of  a full  time  physician  did  not  seem  to  be  warranted.  The 
location  of  the  hospital  for  insane  at  Retreat  in  this  year  with  its 
necessary  staff  of  physicians,  who  took  over  the  medical  care  of  our 
inmates  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  provide  more  humane  treatment 
for  our  few  bed-ridden  cases,  immediate  attention  for  the  acutely  ill, 
better  classification  of  our  charges,  as  either  able-bodied  or  not  able- 
bodied,  and  bettered  the  morale  of  the  population  by  dissipating  some 
of  the  sinister  traditions  that  had  made  the  poorhouse  a thing  abhored. 

The  installation  of  electric  lights  and  sanitary  lavatory  arrangements 
improved  living  conditions;  the  construction  of  a cold  storage  plant 
made  quantity  buying  of  provisions  possible,  and  thus  improved  the 
institution  fare  without  appreciably  increasing  the  cost. 

Entertainments  began  to  feature  our  important  national  holidays. 
Concerts  by  talent  from  neighboring  towns  and  by  our  own  employees 
and  inmates,  and  the  placing  of  victrolas  in  our  assembly  rooms  brought 
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marvelous  results  in  dispelling  the  stygian  gloom  with  which  the  insti- 
tution has  been  cloaked  for  years. 

Sunday  religious  services  alternating  the  different  denominations  were 
placed  on  a definite  basis.  Let  me  say  at  this  time  that  I don't  think 
that  there  is  one  advancement  we  have  made  that  produced  more  sub- 
stantial and  startling  results  in  improving  the  general  feeling  among 
our  inmates  and  made  it  possible  for  us  to  forget  our  former  troubles 
with  disciplinary  measures;  there  were  some  hardened  individuals 
so  obsessed  by  the  imaginary  or  real  evil  that  had  pauperized  them  that 
they  would  not  attend  an  entertainment,  lest  they  might  forget  their 
troubles  for  awhile,  but  I don  t know  of  a single  person  who  scoffed 
or  turned  his  back  upon  the  services  in  the  religion  of  his  choice. 
There  is  plentiful  solace  to  the  poor  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  in 
the  hereafter  and,  that  explains  the  certain  theraputic  value  of  religious 
services. 

Sensing  the  almost  immediate  successful  results  of  these  innovations 
and  improvements,  some  of  which  were  considered  purely  experimental 
and  for  that  reason  had  been  instituted  in  a small  way,  our  board  of 
directors  has  spared  no  reasonable  expense  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
idea;  moving  pictures  twice  a week,  pool  tables  and  a well  filled  library 
were  added  and  found  immediate  welcome  and  have  tended  to  magnify 
these  results. 

Thus  did  we  gradually  better  the  conditions  for  our  charges  by  giving 
them  (1)  modern  sanitary  living  conditions  (2)  clean  wholesome  well 
prepared  food,  (3)  outdoor  and  indoor  employment  suited  to  their 
needs  and  abilities  (4)  opportunities  for  recreation  (S)  the  opportunity 
to  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 

There  were  and  are  cynics  who  said  and  still  maintain  that,  by 
doing  as  we  have  done,  by  giving  to  our  patients  living  conditions 
better  than  they  ever  enjoyed,  we  were  making  habitual  paupers  of 
them,  but  results  have  proved  otherwise;  we  believe  that  by  arousing 
the  inherent  good  in  the  individual,  and  by  awakening  in  him  the  desire 
to  create  these  conditions  for  himself,  we  have  been  instrumental  in 
restoring  him  to  his  family  and  thereby  reducing  the  able-bodied  pop- 
ulation of  our  institution. 

With  these  changes  our  poorhouse  of  1900  becomes  the  Home  of  1914. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war  in  1914  we  all  know  the  industrial 
boom  that  enveloped  our  country;  factories  working  at  full  time  came  to 
our  people  and  offered  them  opportunities  to  come  back  which  they 
could  not  disregard  and  they  grasped  them  with  a vim.  Our  population 
suddenly  dropped  from  450  to -250;  we  were  left  without  able-bodied  help 
and  the  problem  was  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  supplying  employment 
for  inmates  we  must  now  go  out  into  the  labor  market  and  bid  for 
help  to  carry  on  our  institutional  work.  Thus  through  the  period  when 
the  United  States  was  involved  until  the  armistice  was  signed  we 
strove  to  meet  these  conditions,  which  we  were  assured  were  abnormal, 
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assuming  that  with  the  war's  end  we  would  resume  pre-war  status; 
but  such  was  not  to  be.  Our  population  has  increased  but  the  character 
of  that  population  has  undergone  a complete  change. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  study  of  these  new  conditions  which  we 
were  now  certain  were  not  transitory,  we  found  that  a complete  re- 
organization of  our  employee  personnel  was  necessary;  the  labor  situation 
was  acute;  inflated  wages  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  suitable 
employees.  The  situation  was  promptly  met  by  building  cottages  for  the 
accommodation  of  married  persons  and  by  generally  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  our  working  force,  so  that  we  can  now  point  with  pride 
to  a better  and  more  stable  organization  than  ever  in  our  history,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  change  in  population  has  almost  trebled 
our  employee  force. 

Another  serious  problem  was  that  of  furnishing  occupation  for  this 
new  population  which  could  not  attempt  outside  manual  labor  or  even 
the  routine  of  the  institution;  this  was  solved  by  our  Occupational 
Therapy  department. 

This  occupation  takes  the  form  of  Carpet  Weaving,  Oriental  Rug 
Making,  Hosiery  Knitting,  Mattress  Making,  and  the  production  of 
kindred  articles  that  find  use  in  the  institution  or  ready  sale  in  the 
local  markets.  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  our  inmates 
do  not  take  kindly  to  the  making  of  toys  and  other  novelties  which 
usually  find  favor  with  patients  in  the  Mental  Hospital,  but  rather  do 
they  incline  to  the  more  staple  and  practical  things ; another  notably 
satisfactory  phase  is  the  apparent  delight  which  they  experience  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  able  to  create  something  useful.  The  occupation- 
al therapy  department  has  been  self-sustaining  from  the  outset  and  has 
solved  the  employment  problem  for  20%  of  our  population. 

Thus  we  have  progressed;  constantly  striving  to  rehabilitate  our 
charges  by  providing  the  opportunity  and  proper  setting  for  them  to 
revise  their  view  points  and  estimates  of  life. 

But  for  the  actual  sick  and  bedridden  case  what  have  we  done? 
We  have  had  our  infirmary,  our  dispensary,  daily  visits  by  the  doctor, 
ample  nursing  and  orderly  service,  special  diet,  etc.,  but  have  we  not 
treated  these  cases  passively?  Have  we  not  failed  to  realize  the  close 
relationship  between  the  physical,  mental  and  economic  status  of  the 
patient?  Have  we  not  failed  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a victim  of 
chronic  disease  being  improved  to  the  point  of  making  him  a producer  ? 
And,  having  failed  to  do  these  things  were  we  not  in  danger  of  again 
becoming  the  poor  house,  that  morgue  of  the  living  at  whose  door  all 
earthly  hope  must  be  abandoned? 

It  was  a realization  of  these  conditions  which  threatened  to  nullify 
all  our  previous  efforts  and  satisfactory  results  that  prompted  my 
mention  of  it  in  my  annual  report  of  1923  as  follows: 
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“We  have  reached  the  point  in  the  development  of  Almshouse  work 
when  if  we  are  to  care  properly  for  the  people  committed  to  our  charge 
many  changes  must  be  made  in  our  methods.  More  and  more,  year  after 
year,  it  has  been  evident  to  us  that  the  character  of  the  work  was 
undergoing  changes  and  although  many  improvements  in  our  buildings 
and  methods  have  been  made  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  ourselves  to  this  new 
phase  of  the  work,  they  were  more  or  less  temporary  because  we 
considered  the  conditions  transitory;  however,  a careful  perusal  of  the 
schedule  of  inmates  will  satisfy  one  that  the  time  has  come  to  meet 
the  situation  in  a permanent,  satisfactory  manner. 

Those  of  you  who  attended  the  round  table  discussions  at  the  annual 
convention  know  that  this  condition  is  general.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  that  meeting  that  the  question  was  a paramount  one,  and 
could  be  met  only  by  creating  in  our  almshouses  a hospital  department 
for  the  scientific  treatment  of  chronic  diseases. 

I earnestly  recommend  to  your  board  that  a committee  be  named 
to  inquire  thoroughly  into  this  matter,  visiting  institutions  of  this  type 
and  ascertaining  what  changes  are  necessary  in  our  personnel,  equipment, 
and  methods  properly  to  meet  the  situation.’’ 

Action  by  the  board  of  directors  followed  immediately;  a special 
committee  was  appointed  and  after  carefully  considering  the  conditions 
in  our  institution,  and  visiting  the  Monte  Fiore  Hospital  for  Chronic 
Diseases  in  New  York  City,  and  after  the  inspection  of  our  buildings  by 
Dr.  Ernst  P.  Boas  of  the  latter  Hospital,  reported  favorably  upon  the 
proposal  to  institute  a hospital  department  for  the  treatment  of  Chronic 
Diseases  in  our  Home.  Upon  the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  report  by 
the  board  of  directors  an  immediate  beginning  was  made. 

The  installation  of  an  elevator  in  the  male  building  made  available 
all  floors  of  that  building  for  the  better  classification,  care  and  treatment 
of  our  patients. 

A resident  physician  and  additional  nurses  and  orderlies  were  pro- 
cured ; a small  laboratory  was  equipped  suitably  for  the  making  of 
sputum,  urine  and  blood  analyses. 

These  changes  furnished  the  ground  work  necessary.  Every  patient 
in  the  institution  was  given  a thorough  physical  examination  and  classified 
as : 

CLASS  A.  Patients  requiring  active  medical  and  nursing  care  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

CLASS  B.  Those  requiring  some  medical  and  nursing  attention 
from  time  to  time. 

CLASS  C.  Those  requiring  custodial  care  only. 

A standard  form  of  physical  examination  has  been  adopted  and  this 
form  is  attached  to  the  history  of  the  patient.  Diagnosis  of  the  cases 
through  the  observation  of  symptoms  and  the  various  laboratory  tests  and 
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the  X-Ray  follows.  From  this  point  on  the  regular  hospital  care  and 
treatment  is  administered  as  indicated. 

At  comparatively  little  expense  to  the  district  we  are  now  operating 
a department  for  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases  and  although  it  is 
rather  early  to  show  definite  results,  I will  cite  a few  instances  in 
which  immediate  results  were  obtained. 

Case  No.  1. — Age  36,  Married  - Wife  and  four  children  dependent. 

DIAGNOSIS— CHRONIC  ALCOHOLISM. 

Symptoms — Stomach  disturbances,  tremors,  and  nervousness. 
Classification — A. 

Treatment — Sedative,  Hydro-theraputie,  Diet. 

Date  of  Admission — April,  30,  1925. 

Result — Patient  discharged  on  June  20,  1925  in  perfect  health. 

Case  No.  2. — Age  35,  Married  - Wife  and  two  children  dependent. 
History — Treated  in  Harrisburg  State  Hospital. 

DIAGNOSIS— SYPHILIS. 

Symptoms — Gastric  disturbances,  inability  to  retain  food,  due  to 
syphilitic  strictures  of  the  Esophagus.  Blood  and  spinal 
test  positive. 

Classification — A. 

Treatment — X-Ray.  Specific  Treatment. 

Result — Improvement  was  immediately  noticeable.  Evidenced  by 
gaining  of  weight  and  strength  and  loosening  of  adhesions 
as  revealed  by  second  X-Ray.  Patient  is  now  so  improved 
as  to  be  able  to  perform  orderly  duties. 

Case  No.  3. — Age  52,  Single. 

DIAGNOSIS— LEG  ULCERS  AND  VARICOSE  VEINS. 
Classification — A. 

Date  of  Admission — May  7,  1925. 

Treatment — Externa!  and  Internal. 

Result — Discharged  August  22,  1925  able  to  work. 

Case  No.  4. — Age  59,  Single. 

Date  of  Admission- — May  28,  1925. 

DIAGNOSIS— DECOMPENSATED  HEART  FAILURE  AND 

CHRONIC  NEPHRITIS. 

Symptoms — Swelling  all  over  the  body,  palpitation  and  general 
weakness. 

Classification — A. 

Treatment — Laboratory  examinations,  Rest,  Diet,  Medication. 
Result — Discharged  August  30,  1925  able  to  work. 
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Case  No.  5. — Age  52,  Single. 

Date  of  Admission — Oct.  23,  1924. 

DIAGNOSIS— TUBERCULOSIS  OF  BOTH  LUNGS. 

Symptoms — Continuous  coughing,  and  general  weakness. 

Classification — A. 

Treatment — Physical  examination  and  X-Ray. 

Result — Transferred  to  White  Haven  Sanitarium  April  27,  1925. 

Prognosis — Favorable. 

Case  No.  6. — Age  49,  Single. 

Date  of  Admission — July  21,  1925. 

DIAGNOSIS— ECZEMA  OF  THE  FACE  AND  ARMS. 

Treatment — External  and  Internal. 

Result — Discharged  able  to  work,  Aug.  19,  1925. 

Case  No.  7 — Age  38,  Single. 

Date  of  Admission — Oct.  4,  1925. 

DIAGNOSIS— PARKINSONS  DISEASE. 

Symptoms — Stiffness  in  the  body  and  continuous  shaking.  Unable 
to  work. 

Classification— A. 

Treatment — Parathyroid  extract  and  Calcium  Lactate.  Sun  baths. 

Results— Tremors  have  disappeared,  patient  is  performing  light 
work  in  the  institution. 

Case  No.  8. — Age  52,  Married.  Wife  living. 

Date  of  Admission — April  7,  1925. 

DIAGNOSIS— LEG  ULCERS  AND  VARICOSE  VEINS. 

Treatment — External  and  Internal. 

Result — Discharged  July  7,  1925  cured. 

Add,  to  the  outstanding  cases  cited  in  the  foregoing,  some  fifty  others 
demonstrating  the  salutary  results  of  daily  medical  attention  and  expert 
nursing,  then  one  begins  to  estimate  the  concrete  and  immediate  good 
accomplished  in  this  new  departure. 

Emanating  from  this  same  basic  idea  are  other  indirect,  perhaps 
remote  benefits,  wherein  is  effected  a rescue  of  hundreds  of  acutely 
ill  from  the  hopelessness  of  chronic  disease  by  means  of  prompt  medical 
care;  such  good  can  only  be  measured  by  the  passing  of  years. 

Viewing  in  retrospect  twenty-five  years  with  its  passive  and  colorless 
treatment  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  circumstances,  we  are  moved 
to  breathe  a prayer  of  Thanksgiving  that  -we  have  at  last  seen  the  light, 
that  we  have  awakened  to  a new,  and  more  noble,  conception  of  duty. 
May  we  “Follow  the  Gleam”  until,  far  from  treating  our  charges  like 
hopeless  derelicts,  we  come  to  look  upon  them  with  the  true  spirits  of 
Christian  Charity  as  human  beings  and  fellowmen. 
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President  Lowe;  Our  next  topic  is  Medical  Needs  and  Opportunities 
of  County  Homes  and  Almshouses  in  Pennsylvania — Mrs.  Martha  J. 
Megee,  Director  Bureau  of  Assistance,  Department  of  Welfare,  Harris- 
burg. 

MEDICAL  NEEDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  COUNTY  HOMES 
AND  ALMSHOUSES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee,  Director,  Bureau  of  Assistance, 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Association:  After  Mr.  Mackin’s 
perfectly  splendid  presentation  of  the  work  as  being  done  in  Retreat,  I 
feel  very  hesitant  to  come  before  this  group  to  present  another  side  of 
the  picture.  I am  perfectly  sure  that  many  in  this  audience  who  listened 
to  that  paper  were  conscious  that  in  the  institutions  for  which  they  are 
responsible  these  things  are  hopelessly  lacking.  Perhaps  we  have  not 
all  seen  the  vision.  Perhaps  we  have  not  had  the  support,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  must  open  our  eyes  to  the  conditions  as  we  find 
them  around  our  own  doors,  and  make  every  effort  to  realize  the  best 
that  our  opportunities  offer. 

I attended  the  Directors’  Convention  in  Williamsport  two  years  ago 
and  was  very  much  impressed  at  the  Round  Table  at  which  was  discussed 
the  question  of  the  care  of  chronics.  I was  much  impressed  by  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  he  had  been  able  to  restore 
to  useful  life  several  people  who  were  considered  hopeless.  At  that 
time  I had  not  visited  any  almshouses  except  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  I began  my  career  as  a social  worker.  One  of  the  things  I was 
required  to  do  before  I was  admitted  to  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Service  was  to  visit  my  almshouse,  which  was  then  Blockley,  and  make 
a report  of  conditions  here.  Twenty-five  years  ago  conditions  there 
were  far  from  ideal.  Conditions  have  improved  wonderfully  there  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  but  I had  rather  a discouraging  report  to 
make  at  that  time. 

Knowing  that  my  work  was  to  be  in  cooperation  with  various 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  problems  which  they  were  dealing  with, 
I became  very  much  interested  in  this  question  of  the  care  of  chronics 
and  of  the  opportunities  for  their  care  in  the  almshouses.  One  of 
my  duties  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  to  supervise  the  work 
of  hospital  visitors  who  are  required  to  visit  all  of  the  hospitals  receiving 
state  aid  and  go  over  those  who  are  approved  for  free  or  part  pay 
service.  One  of  the  first  things  which  they  encountered  was  a great 
number  of  chronically  ill  people  in  General  Hospitals.  In  some  hospitals 
patients  had  been  there  for  twelve  years,  in  some  others,  five,  four,  three 
or  two  years  as  the  case  might  be.  The  reason  why  they  were  kept 
for  such  long  times  in  these  hospitals  was  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be 
discharged.  They  were  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Their 
own  people  were  unable  to  provide  for  them.  The  almshouses  to 
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which  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  go  had  no  facilities  to 
care  for  them.  In  other  hospitals  all  through  the  state  the  workers 
were  reporting  similar  conditions  and  it  was  very  necessary  that  we 
should  ler’-n  just  what  facilities  were  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
care  for  the  chronics  who  naturally  belong  as  public  charges  to  the 
officers  in  each  county  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

At  your  last  convention,  you  remember,  more  time  was  given  to 
the  question  of  the  care  of  chronics;  quite  some  time  at  a general 
meeting  and  at  the  Round  Table.  I conferred  considerably  with 
Mr.  Mackin  on  this  question  and  I decided  that  it  would  be  an 
important  thing  to  make  a study  of  all  the  almshouses  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  large  the  problem 
of  the  chronically  ill  was  in  Pennsylvania  and  how  far  we  are  meeting 
the  needs  as  we  discover  them  in  those  almshouses.  I was  very  ambitious 
to  complete  the  eighty-four  before  this  meeting.  I started  the  first 
of  January  and  up  to  last  week  I was  able  to  complete  only  seventy-five. 
Dr.  Potter  said  that  was  a good  batting  average.  I don’t  know  much 
about  baseball.  I will  leave  that  to  you.  I expect  to  complete  the 
other  nine  before  I make  a final  report.  If  the  institutions  which  I 
studied  were  ail  county  institutions  I would  use  the  term  “County 
Home”  or  “County  Infirmary”  but  this  does  not  cover  the  whole  field; 
so  for  convenience  I will  use  the  name  “Almshouse”,  not  meaning  in 
any  way  to  reflect  on  any  of  the  counties  who  have  changed  the  name 
to  “County  Home”  or  “County  Hospital”,  so  that  when  I use  the  term 
“Almshouse”  you  will  know  that  I am  referring  to  institutions  through- 
out the  state,  whether  they  be  county,  district,  township  or  borough, 
in  which  the  indigent  are  cared  for. 

I also  made  these  visits  the  occasion  of  a re-inspection.  You  know 
we  are  supposed  to  re-inspect  every  almshouse  at  least  once  a year, 
but  with  our  limited  service  of  one  inspector  it  is  impossible  to  cover 
all  of  that  territory,  so  that  I made  this  an  occasion  of  re-inspection, 
going  into  many  details  of  the  administration,  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  poor,  occupation  and  food  and  the  general  physical  conditions 
as  I found  them. 

I want  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  and  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  help  given  me  by  the  stewards,  matrons  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  in  almost  all  of  the  counties.  I wish  I could  say  in  every 
one  of  them;  but  with  very  rare  exception,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I came  in  season  and  out  of  season,  unannounced,  I was  given  courtesy 
and  attention  which  I know  at  many  times  was  an  inconvenience  and 
I desire  at  this  time  publicly  to  acknowledge  my  pleasure  at  that  kind 
of  treatment. 

Whenever  it  was  possible  to  see  the  Doctor,  his  opinion  as  to  the 
classification  was  secured,  but  as  much  of  the  visiting  needed  to  be 
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unannounced  it  was  not  often  that  this  could  be  arranged.  Decision 
as  to  classification  was  made  in  conference  with  the  steward,  matron, 
nurse  or  attendant,  and  while  it  may  not  be  scientific  from  a medical 
standpoint,  it  represents  actual  conditions  as  interpreted  by  a person 
who  has  had  years  of  hospital  experience.  I may  add  that  my  classi- 
fication and  Mr.  Mackin’s  do  not  agree  entirely  because  his  doctor 
has  placed  many  in  Class  “A”  who  do  not  need  to  be  in  bed.  As  a 
rule,  most  of  my  Class  “A”  people  are  bed-fast.  Because  I was 
unable  to  get  all  of  the  information  in  all  of  the  seventy-five  alms- 
houses, the  details  and  some  of  the  facts  cover  fifty-seven  of  the 
almshouses  which  I visited,  in  some  others  the  total  of  seventy-five, 
but,  eventually  we  will  have  the  full  facts  in  a report  covering  the 
whole  eighty-four  almshouses.  Because  it  was  necessary  to  get  a 
picture  of  the  places  that  would  present  other  than  the  large  cities, 
I have  eliminated  Pittsburgh  (Mayview  and  Woodville)  and  Retreat 
because  Mr.  Mackin  has  made  a report  on  Retreat,  and  also  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse  because  all  of  the  sick  are  sent  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital,  and  with  Resident  physicians,  trained  nurses,  the 
chronically  ill  are  receiving  medical  care  in  these  Institutions.  In 
fifty-seven  almshouses,  then,  twenty-five  hundred  and  four  (2504)  in- 
mates which  were  classified  as  to  whether  they  belonged  to  class 
A,  B,  or  C,  showed  the  following  disposition:  Class  A,  six  hundred 
and  ninety-six  (696);  Class  B,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  (761); 
Class  C,  ten  hundred  and  forty-seven  (1047),  Class  A,  B,  and  C,  in 
fifty-seven  almshouses,  representing  twenty-five  hundred  and  four  (2504) 
individuals.  Let  me  say  that  in  very  almshouse  except  in  those  which 
I have  mentioned,  I have  seen  every  inmate.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  add  another  classification  to  mine — Class  D.  According  to  my 
classification,  the  Class  A were  bed-fast,  the  Class  B,  those  who  were 
up  part  of  the  time,  but  who  needed  a good  bit  of  nursing  care;  the 
Class  C,  that  great  army  of  people  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
who  are  just  able  to  care  for  themselves;  and  Class  D,  those  who 
were  able  to  do  some  work  around  the  institution.  As  to  Class  D, 
I have  learned  from  a number  of  the  stewards  that  while  they  do  some 
work,  they  usually  rate  the  services  of  six  of  these  men  as  of  one  able- 
bodied  man,  so  that  many  of  my  Class  D,  in  many  instances,  should  be 
transferred  to  Classes  A,  B,  or  C,  because  of  their  physical  condition. 
If  the  difference  in  number  between  A,  B,  and  C,  and  the  whole  number 
in  the  almshouses  is  considered  then  we  get  this  result: 

In  all  classes  A,  B,  C and  D,  there  are  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  (4227),  and  of  this  number  twenty-five  hundred  and  four 
(2504)  needing  a good  deal  of  medical  care  and  attention.  The 
population  of  the  average  almshouse  is  composed  of  the  aged,  infirm, 
afflicted,  feeble-minded,  idiots,  blind,  prostitutes,  and  children  of  all 
ages,  and  the  problem  of  caring  for  these  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
ones  which  the  public  officials  charged  with  their  care  have  to  face. 
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The  diagnosis  in  1804  inmates  made  by  the  doctors  or  from  in- 
formation obtainable  are  as  follows: 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Diseases 

of  the  Nervous  System 

1178 

64.0 

General 

Diseases 

213 

11.6 

Diseases 

and  Injuries  of  the  Eye,  Ear 

115 

6.2 

Injuries 

100 

5.4 

Diseases 

of  the  Circulatory  System 

54 

2.9 

Tumors,  Benign  and  Malignant 

36 

2.0 

Diseases 

of  the  Trachea  & Bronchi 

36 

2.0 

Diseases 

of  Bones,  Joints,  Muscles,  etc. 

35 

1.9 

All  other  diseases 

73 

4.0 

1840 

100.0 

The  number  of  people  suffering  from  rheumatism  was  eighty-eight  (88)  ; 
there  were  fifty-nine  (59)  with  active  tuberculosis;  fifty-two  (52)  with 
active  syphilis;  a great  number  of  paralytics;  a great  number  with 
fractured  femur;  a great  number  with  arterial  sclerosis;  a great 
number  with  heart  disease,  and  a very  large  number  of  people  in  a 
very  helpless  condition  and  very  much  in  need  of  medical  care.  This 
then  is  the  problem:  How  is  the  need  being  met  in  Pennsylvania? 

In  seventy-three  (73)  almshouses  studied,  the  population  shows: 
Almshouses  with  no  inmates, — two  (2)  ; almshouses  with  from  one  (1) 
to  ten  (10)  inmates, — seven  (7);  from  eleven  to  twenty-five, — eleven 
(11)  ; from  twenty-six  to  fifty, — eight  (8)  ; from  fifty-one  to  one  hundred, 
— twenty-one  (21)  ; from  one  hundred  and  one  to  two  hundred, — fourteen 
(14);  from  two  hundred  and  one  to  five  hundred, — eight  (8);  from 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand, — two  (2).  Twenty  almshouses  then,  have 
less  than  twenty-six  (26)  inmates  in  the  population,  and  twenty-eight 
(28),  less  than  fifty  (50).  In  many  of  the  larger  institutions  excellent 
medical  and  nursing  care  is  provided.  In  a great  number  of  the  small 
almshouses  the  care  is  hopelessly  inadequate  and  many  of  the  most 
wretched  people  are  very  much  neglected.  As  to  medical  care,  in 
eleven  (11)  almshouses  there  are  resident  physicians;  daily  visits  are 
made  by  physicians  to  twelve  (12)  ; semi-weekly,  to  five  (5)  ; weekly  to 
four  (4)  ; bi-weekly  to  four  (4)  ; and  on  call  to  thirty-six  (36).  On 
call  may  mean  good  service  and  may  mean  extremely  bad  service.  I 
know  some  almshouses  which  have  physicians  on  call  and  the  physician 
is  there  every  day.  There  are  some  in  wthich  the  physician  has  not 
been  inside  the  door  for  two  months. 

The  nursing  care  is  as  follows:  Sixteen  (16)  almshouses  have 
trained  nurses;  twenty-four  (24)  have  practical  nurses;  seven  (7)  have 
untrained  attendants,  and  in  twenty-five  (25)  the  only  nursing  care  that 
is  given  is  given  by  the  inmates.  When  I say,  “practical  nurses,  twenty- 
four  (24)”,  all  classes  of  practical  nurses  are  included.  There  are  some 
very  excellent  practical  nurses  and  some  little  above  the  grade  of  scrub- 
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woman,  who  do  the  nursing  work  in  the  almshouses.  The  matron  in  some 
of  the  small  almshouses  is  housekeeper,  cook  and  supervisor  of  the 
laundry.  She  preserves  large  quantities  of  food,  nurses  the  sick  old  people, 
looks  after  the  children  and  does  many  more  things  than  one  woman  can 
do  and  do  well.  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  get  farm  help,  but  good  help 
in  a Home  with  such  difficult  and  unattractive  problems  and  surroundings, 
usually  at  small  wages  in  remote  places,  is  most  impossible  to  secure. 

Our  problems  in  the  small  almshouses  are  no  less  urgent  or  needy  than 
those  in  the  large  almshouses.  In  one  almshouse  with  seven  inmates  we 
found  a dying  cancer  case,  active  tuberculosis,  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
paresis,  mentally  ill,  feeble-minded.  In  one  of  eighteen  inmates,  we 
found  miner’s  asthma,  palsy,  paralysis,  leg  ulcer,  and  rheumatism.  In 
one  of  six  inmates  we  found  active  syphilis,  rheumatism  and  senile 
dementia.  In  one  of  seventeen  inmates  we  found  blind,  broken  back, 
palsy,  paralysis,  syphilis,  and  epilepsy.  This  could  be  carried  further 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  almshouse  problem  is  a hospital  problem, 
whether  large  or  small  almshouses  are  considered.  Adequate  care  for 
the  sick  or  helpless  people  who  constitute  a large  part  of  the  population 
of  the  almshouses  is  not  provided  in  all  of  the  almshouses  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Humanity  demands  that  the  public  officials  charged  with  the 
care  of  these  people  should  provide  as  a minimum  decent  quarters,  clean 
and  comfortable  beds,  adequate  and  proper  medical  attention  and  nursing 
care,  sufficient  and  suitable  clothing  and  food. 

If  we  agree  that  the  almshouse  is  no  longer  simply  a place  where 
derelicts  are  cared  for  but  a home  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  a hospital 
for  the  chronically  ill,  what  are  some  of  the  changes  which  must  be 
made  to  bring  about  these  changed  conditions?  One  of  the  first,  and  it  is 
one  of  primary  importance,  is  the  selection  of  the  steward  or  matron. 
Conditions  in  the  almshouses  depend  to  a great  extent  on  these  two  people. 
It  has  often  been  considered  necessary  to  have  them  be  good  farmers ; 
good  farmers  as  assistants  to  good  stewards  can  be  employed.  It 
is  now  more  important  that  the  Superintendent  or  Steward  of  the 
almshouse  should  be  personally  interested  in  people,  interested  in  seeing 
that  those  people  who  are  in  his  charge  are  properly  provided  for; 
suitable  quarters  should  be  provided  for  the  officers  and  employees.  In 
some  almshouses  which  I have  visited  you  would  not  ask  an  inmate  to 
live  in  the  quarters  provided  for  the  steward,  the  matron  and  the 
employees.  Suitable  wards  for  the  care  of  the  sick;  sanitary,  clean,  proper- 
ly ventilated;  proper  bathing  and  toilet  facilities;  sufficient  air  space; 
a classification  which  will  arrange  for  the  care  of  offensive  and  dying 
patients  away  from  the  other  patients.  Beds  with  straw  ticks  belong  to 
the  period  of  fifty  years  ago.  Broken  backs  on  straw  ticks  are  inex- 
cusable. It  should  not  be  tolerated.  Bad  fractures  on  straw  ticks  are 
inexcusable.  If  some  almshouses  can  protect  beds  with  rubber  sheeting, 
why  can’t  they  all?  The  straw  tick  is  a relic  of  bygone  days  and  should 
be  eliminated.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  place  free  from 
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vermin.  Qualified  and  reliable  physicians , and  a minimum  of  weekly 
visits  required.  A record  should  be  kept  at  the  almshouse  of  the  visits 
of  the  physicians,  and  it  should  be  a part  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  know  how  many  times  and  how 
long  the  Doctors  were  there.  Those  who  are  conscientious  in  that  will 
not  object  to  it  and  it  will  put  a check  on  those  who  are  not,  and  upon 
the  visiting  physician  who  steps  to  the  door  and  says  to  the  attendant: 
“Is  there  anything  for  me  today?”  and  then  goes  his  way.  A reliable 
physician  will  make  it  his  business  to  know  the  condition  of  the  sick 
in  the  hospital. 

Nursing  Care.  Trained  nurses  in  every  home  of  fifty  inmates.  Train- 
ed attendants  in  every  home  of  ten.  It  may  be  possible  to  effect  a transfer 
and  secure  cooperation  and  care  for  these  people  in  institutions  which  can 
afford  to  have  the  proper  equipment.  Dr.  Kelsey  stated  last  night  that 
we  were  coming  to  the  place  where  certain  groups  were  being  taken  out 
of  the  almshouse,  but  it  may  be  possible  at  some  time  or  other  to  make 
some  arrangement  whereby  one  institution  that  is  well  equipped  as  a 
hospital  will  take  over  some  of  the  hospital  problems,  at  the  expense 
of  the  county  from  which  they  come,  and  transfer  or  exchange  all  of  the 
ones  which  they  are  able  to  care  for.  I realize  that  in  many  of  the 
small  almshouses  it  would  be  foolish  to  ask  them  to  put  in  hospital  equip- 
ment, but  some  arrangement  should  be  made  and  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  allow  the  inmates  to  remain  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  found.  Such  a condition  should  no  be  allowed  to  go  on.  Each 
of  you,  repsonsible  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  should  ask  himself 
this  question:  “Am  I doing  my  duty  to  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the 
poor  depending  upon  me?”  This  applies  to  Directors,  County  Com- 
missioners, stewards,  matrons,  doctors,  nurses,  attendants  and  the  general 
public.  If  not,  why  not?  The  public  will  support  an  honest  program 
that  provides  humane  care  for  poor  unfortunates  and  should  not  tolerate 
anything  else.  What  are  we  doing  to  prevent  this  condition?  Are  we, 
in  our  outdoor  relief  work  paying  proper  attention  to  the  care  of  the 
sick?  Are  we  doing  what  we  can  to  prevent  children  becoming  paupers? 
Are  we  allowing  children  to  remain  in  almshouses  because  they  need 
treatment  for  syphilis  and  because  it  does  not  seem  to  be  anybody’s 
business?  Are  we  paying  strict  attention  to  training  the  children  who 
come  under  our  care  to  be  self-supporting  individuals,  or  are  we  man- 
ufacturing paupers?  Are  we  doing  our  duty? — is  the  question  I would 
like  to  leave  with  you.  The  responsibility  is  an  enormous  one.  I wish 
the  big  State  of  Pennsylvania  could  go  on  record  as  having  for  the  care 
of  all  its  sick,  old  and  poor  such  facilities  as  have  been  outlined  to  you 
in  the  paper  which  Mr.  Mackin  has  read.  Such  a vision  of  opportunity 
such  a vision  of  recreation,  of  real,  honest,  careful  thought  as  he  gave  me 
would  reflect  credit  on  all  of  those  of  you  who  are  meeting  together 
here  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  ways  of  bettering  your  several 
districts  and  giving  the  best  service  you  can  possibly  render. 
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During  the  War  a man  made  a speech  and  he  didn't  talk  very  loud, 
and  some  one  called  from  the  audience  “Louder”.  Some  one  else  called 
“Yes,  and  funnier”.  I wish  I could  put  in  this  picture  something  that 
is  funny,  but  there  is  nothing  funny  in  it.  It  is  a black  picture  which 
I have  presented  to  you.  I wish  that  the  next  time  that  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  visit  all  of  the  almshouses  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that 
I could  be  able  to  report  real  progress,  real  consideration  of  the  problems 
and  not  indifference.  I wish  the  doctors  could  all  of  them  realize  that 
every  inmate  in  an  almshouse  is  not  a hopeless  case.  Many  people 
feel,  not  only  the  doctors  but  everybody  else,  “What  can  we  do  with 
them?  They  are  hopeless  anyhow.”  Mr.  Mackin  has  shown  that  they 
are  not  hopeless.  Let  us  then  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  providing  for 
those  that  need  that  which  they  need. 

President  Lowe:  This  subject  will  be  further  discussed  by  the  well 
known  physician  to  the  Philadelphia  City  Department  of  Welfare, 
Dr.  Randolph  Faries,  of  Philadelphia. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  RANDOLPH  FARIES. 

The  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  have  covered  the  ground  so 
thoroughly  that  there  is  very  little  left  for  me  to  say.  What  we  call,  at 
least  what  is  called  the  almshouse — the  Department  of  Welfare  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  dropped  that  name  entirely  when  the  department 
was  formed — and  we  call  it  the  Home  for  the  Indigent.  I think  it  is 
an  excellent  name  and  I suggest  that  almshouse  be  dropped  throughout 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  that  is,  the  word  “almshouse”.  I say  that 
because  as  I continually  examine  men  and  women  in  my  office  at  City 
Hall,  I constantly  find  that  when  I say  “Home  for  the  Indigent”,  they  say 
“Is  that  the  almshouse?”  I reply  by  saying  we  have  no  almshouse  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  a fine  home,  it  is  well  equipped,  we  take 
the  best  care  of  you  and  you  will  find  the  surroundings  extremely 
enjoyable.  We  have  medical  care  for  you.  We  have  the  best  staff  of 
consultants  to  take  up  special  cases,  the  majority  of  whom  come  from 
the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital.  Whenever  we  have  a case  that 
is  one  of  especial  interest,  and  of  course  in  which  the  general  practitioner 
is  not  a specialist,  that  case  is  referred  to  specialists.  If  we  have  surgical 
cases  they  are  referred  to  the  surgeon  in  the  Philadelphia  General.  If 
we  have  special  skin  cases  we  refer  them  to  that  department.  In  our 
own  department  we  have  an  eye  specialist  right  on  our  own  grounds. 
He  is  connected  with  the  city  as  the  ophthalmologist  for  the  Department 
of  Health  but  he  gives  his  services  free  to  us  and  in  that  way  we  take 
care  of  those  suffering  from  eye  trouble.  In  that  way  you  will  find  we 
are  covering  the  work  as  thoroughly  as  possible  under  the  conditions. 

There  is  not  a single  day  in  the  week  that  the  Home  for  the  Indigent 
is  not  visited.  My  assistant  goes  six  times  a week  and  I go  three  or 
four  times  and  one  of  these  days  is  Sunday  so  every  day  is  covered. 
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The  most  important  thing  to  my  mind  is  this.  We  are  at  variance,  under 
certain  conditions,  with  the  Philadelphia  General  but  they  do  work 
as  harmoniously  and  amicably  as  possible;  but  there  are  certain  things  we 
must  meet  as  directors  of  the  poor  that  are  extremely  importaint.  One 
of  these  is  this:  There  are  certain  cases  that  should  not  be  in  a Home 
for  Indigents.  I am  not  using  the  word  “almshouse”  because  I think  that 
word  should  be  dropped  entirely.  We  should  not  have  idiots,  imbeciles, 
epileptics,  feeble-minded  and  especially  those  of  child  bearing  age. 
Those  are  problems  we  have  to  meet.  The  hospitals  do  not  want  the 
epileptics,  the  idiots,  the  imbeciles  and  the  feeble-minded.  I see  they 
are  making  arrangements  with  the  Directors  to  eliminate  these  cases 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  but  they  are  not  eliminated  from  our  department 
entirely  but  in  time  that  will  come.  Of  course,  you  can  not  do  that 
in  a day  or  a year.  They  are  gradually  getting  known  and  as  soon  as 
that  can  be  done,  they  will  be  properly  classified.  It  must  be  done  in 
a most  economic  way.  The  Philadelphia  Hospital  is  going  to  tear 
down  its  hospital  and  build  a larger  one  that  will  accommodate  the 
cases  that  should  not  be  in  Homes  for  the  Indigent.  Primarily,  the 
feeling  is  this — the  Home  for  the  Indigent  is  for  the  well  person  and 
the  hospital  for  the  sick  person.  Now  for  that  reason  the  classification 
should  be  made  that  way  where  it  is  possible.  If  it  is  not  possible  there 
should  be  made  that  way  where  it  is  possible.  If  it  is  not  now  possible 
there  should  be  some  legislation  to  provide  for  it. 

I want  to  make  a few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  of 
June  25,  1919.  This  act  distinctly  states  the  Philadelphia  Department 
of  Welfare  is  to  havei  the  care,  management  and  supervision  and 
administration  of  all  charitable,  correctional  and  reformatory  institutions 
and  agencies,  including  any  Houses  of  Correction  but  not  including 
hospitals,  the  control  or  government  of  which  is  intrusted  to  such.  That 
means,  I take  it,  they  must  be  under  our  City  Department  of  Health. 
If  that  is  not  to  be  the  case,  let  us  get  legislation  where  there  won’t  be 
any  friction.  In  other  words,  let  it  be  so  enacted  that  the  City  Department 
of  Welfare  has  control  over  a hospital,  over  its  own  supervision  and 
we  will  be  in  a position  that  will  not  be  in  variance  with  certain  in- 
dividuals, that  we  should  not  have  to  do  hospital  work  only  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  in  connection  with  our  infirmary.  We  do  transfer  all 
of  our  cases  that  really  do  need  any  continued  medical  care  to  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital  and  they  are  very  nice  about  it  but 
they  will  not  take  our  epileptics.  They  are  making  arrangements  to 
get  rid  of  all  those  that  they  have. 

The  most  essential  need  in  reference  to  the  hospitalization  of  County 
Almshouses,  which  should  be  called  Homes  for  the  Indigent,  and  the 
word  almshouse  dropped  forever,  is  the  proper  classification  of  inmates. 
Homes  for  the  Indigent  should  be  for  the  well  and  hospitals  for  the 
sick.  Cases  such  as  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  Homes  for  the  Indigent.  It  is  not  safe  to  place 
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these  cases  there  owing  to  the  fact  that  serious  trouble  may  arise,  such 
as  homicide,  the  result  of  an  epileptic  committing  assault  and  battery 
on  one  of  the  inmates.  Again  there  is  danger  of  pregnancy  in  the  feeble- 
minded women  of  child  bearing  age.  No  doubt  there  are  many  inmates 
in  Homes  for  the  Indigent,  (another  reason  for  dropping  the  word 
almshouse)  who  have  been  tax-payers  and  later  in  life  lost  all  they  had. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  called  paupers  but  are  entitled 
to  care  from  the  very  fact  that  they  were  tax-payers  and  helped  support 
Homes  for  the  Indigent  in  their  county  before  becoming  dependent. 
That  seems  to  be  human  nature.  People  do  not  like  to  be  called  paupers. 
The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  that  word  and  use  the  word  indigents,  which 
means  needy  and  dependent,  I think  the  better.  Those  are  all  the  remarks 
I can  make  in  reference  to  the  almshouse. 

I want  to  take  another  question  which  comes  under  our  City  Board 
of  Charities  and  it  is  this:  You  know  we  have  control  of  the 
House  of  Correction  in  large  cities  during  the  last  five  years  since  the 
department  was  formed.  We  have  made  a very  close  study  of  the  drug 
addict.  I want  to  show  you  some  of  the  results  during  the  last  five 
years  and  a supervision  which  eventually  must  come  under  the  City 
Welfare  Department,  and  that  is  the  care  of  these  people.  A study 
of  drug  addiction  in  the  House  of  Correction  from  1920  to  1924, 
inclusive,  has  been  of  especial  interest  and  very  beneficial.  During  the 
year  1924  the  number  of  commitments  for  drug  addiction  was  274.  The 
total  number  of  commitments  to  the  House  of  Correction  was  2471, 
thus  giving  11%  committed  for  drug  addiction  which  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  commitments.  In  1920,  727  were 
committed  for  drug  addiction,  while  in  1924,  274  represents  the  number 
of  commitments.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  readily  seen  there  has 
been  a reduction  of  62%  in  commitments  for  drug  addiction  since  1920. 
We  started  to  get  means  whereby  we  could  stop  certain  lawyers  from 
getting  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  taking  them  out,  after  they  served  two 
or  three  months  which  is  entirely  too  short  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 
The  total  number  of  writs  has  steadily  decreased  from  265  in  1921, 
the  first  year  we  began  to  study  it,  to  71  in  1924,  a reducion  of  73%.. 
During  the  year  1923  seventeen  writs  were  issued  for  drug  addiction. 
Of  these,  65%  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Correction  and  35% 
discharged.  During  the  year  1924  eight  writs  were  issued  for  drug 
addiction.  Seven  of  these  were  returned  and  one  discharged,  giving 
a percentage  of  87.5%  returned  and  12.5%  discharged.  Comparing 
the  numebr  of  writs  issued  in  1923  with  those  issued  in  1924  for  drug 
addiction  shows  a reduction  of  53%.  The  foregoing  manifest  a decided 
increase  in  the  number  of  drug  addicts  returned  to  the  House  of 
Correction  and  a marked  decrease  in  those  discharged.  The  drug  addict 
recovers  from  his  acute  illness  in  from  five  to  ten  days,  only  to  have 
it  return  when  they  get  the  drug  again.  Mentally,  morally  and  spiritually 
they  are  not  in  a fit  condition  to  be  discharged.  Only  when  the  pernicious 
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effects  of  the  drug  and  the  poisonous  impression  made  upon  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  especially  the  nervous  and  cardio-vascular  systems*  are 
removed  by  careful  treament  over  a long  period  of  time,  one  year  at 
least,  is  it  to  be  expeced  that  drug  addicts  may  be  brought  back  to 
self-respect  and  usefulness. 

A suitable  home  should  be  provided  for  drug  addicts  where  they 
may  be  cared  for  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  and  after  careful 
observation  for  a limited  time,  a position  obtained  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  make  their  own  livelihood.  That  is  where  our  Welfare  Depart- 
ment comes  in. 

I want  to  explain  the  method  in  studying  the  physiological  action  of 
the  drug.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a tremendous  impression  made 
on  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  and  especially  the  cardiac  system.  There 
are  certain  symptoms  produced  by  drug  addicts  which  are  very  familiar 
to  all  physicians,  as  contracted  pupils,  sallow  complexion,  diminution 

of  his  reflex  system,  some  little  tremor  of  his  hands,  etc.  We  began 

to  study  that,  began  to  study  blood  pressure,  began  to  study  his 

skin  and  we  know  that,  when  we  began  to  compare  a number  of 

things,  the  action  of  his  heart,  whether  it  was  faint,  good  or  excellent, 
and  in  many  cases  even  after  some  time  we  found  the  blood  pressure 
did  not  correpond  with  the  normal.  We  found  that  the  reflex,  as  it  were, 
were  decreased  and  we  found  he  had  not  gained  sufficient  weight.  We 
took  this  all  in  consideration  and  we  objected  to  the  removal  or  discharge 
of  these  patients  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  not  in  a fit  condition  to 
be  discharged  and  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  judges  did  not  take  the 
patients’  word  for  it  and  sent  them  back  except  in  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Where  they  serve  a certain  length  of  time,  where  they 
leave  the  city  or  sent  out  to  their  relatives,  they  are  only  paroled  and 
not  given  their  absolute  freedom  and  we  have  less  trouble  than  we  had 
five  years  ago.  I have  asked  the  Department  of  Welfare  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  to  take  up  the  question  of  establishing  a home  for  these 
poor  individuals  so  that  they  may  rehabilitate  themselves  and  have  an 
earning  capacity  and  have  some  pride  in  themselves.  Thank  you. 

President  Lowe:  We  will  have  a further  discussion  of  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Chalkley  Palmer,  Director  of  the  Poor  of  Delaware  County. 

HOSPITALIZATION  AT  THE  DELAWARE  COUNTY  HOME. 

Chalkley  Palmer. 

The  present  Board  of  Directors  inherited  central  and  subordinate 
buildings  designed  without  reference  to  the  concept,  now  increasingly 
prevalent,  that  almshouses  should  be  provided  with  hospital  facilities 
for  a large  proportion  of  the  inmates.  The  main  buildings  were  con- 
structed previous  to  1860,  and  for  that  time  represented,  no  doubt  the 
best  thought  on  the  matter  of  dealing  with  dependent  classes.  At 
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that  time,  also,  the  Board  undertook  to  care  for  the  insane,  and  a special 
building  was  erected  for  that  purpose.  Long  ago,  however,  this  system 
gave  way  to  the  present  arrangement,  under  which  the  insane  person 
is  committed  without  delay  to  some  State  institution;  and  the  only  relic 
of  the  old  conditions  is  to  be  seen  in  the  two  steel  cells  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  men’s  ward  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  These  cells  are  used 
almost  exclusively  for  over-night  detention  of  violent  patients  en  route 
to  Norristown  or  elsewhere.  This  substantial  stone  building  was  there- 
fore available  for  development  by  the  present  Board  in  the  desired 
direction,  though  internally  it  lacked  almost  everything  that  could  be 
desired. 

Our  honored  President.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cheyney,  has  been  influential, 
during  her  four  years  in  office,  toward  bringing  about  a decided  change 
in  methods  of  caring  for  inmates,  and  we  are  now  in  a position  to 
claim  a real  evolution  on  these  lines,  due  largely  to  her  broad  vision 
and  marked  executive  ability.  We  have  built  no  new  expensive  hospital, 
for  the  time  for  that  has  not  seemed  to  have  arrived;  but  as  opportunity 
offers,  we  are  adapting  our  existing  plant  to  modern  methods.  Let 
us  attempt  a concrete  picture  of  our  problem,  and  follow  it  with  a 
short  account  of  our  attempt  to  solve  it  temporarily,  and  without  re- 
sort to  any  funds  except  those  provided  by  the  poor-tax  levy. 

At  the  present  time  the  inmates  of  the  Home  number  130.  This 
number  increases  during  the  winter  months,  and  may  attain  a temporary 
maximum  of  170,  but  for  the  present  analysis  we  will  take  the  former 
number.  Mrs.  Megee  has  made  a survey  of  this  population,  and  our 
physician,  Dr.  E.  Marshall  Harvey,  in  general  concurrence  with  her 
view,  has  classified  it  according  to  the  system  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Boas,  as 


follows : 

Class 

White 

Colo 

red 

Total 

% 

Men  W 

'omen 

Men 

Women 

A 

10 

7 

1 

0 

18 

13.84 

B 

6 

9 

4 

1 

20 

15.38 

C 

61 

17 

4 

10 

92 

70.78 

Total 

77 

33 

9 

11 

130 

100.00 

This  classification  is 

entirely 

physical. 

In  addition,  it 

is  necessary 

to  remember 

that  about 

90%  of 

all  the 

inmates 

are  feeble-minded  in 

varying  degrees,  whether  congenitally,  or  because  of  too  much  friction 
against  the  rugosities  of  the  world,  or  from  the  oncoming  of  senility. 
Nearly  all,  in  short,  are  subnormal;  and  being  so,  they  require  not 
only  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  but  also  a very  considerable  amount 
of  personal  attention,  whatever  their  class  may  be.  It  is  to  this 
matter  that  the  steward  and  matron  give  much  attention.  And  in 
this  connection,  it  is  not  irrevelent  to  our  present  theme  to  say, 
that  there  is  the  very  best  mental  effect  observable,  when  it  is  found 
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possible  to  use  the  men  of  Class  C in  farm  work  or  in  minor  construction 
about  the  buildings,  and  women  of  the  corresponding  class  in  household 
work,  canning  vegetables,  etc. 

In  lodging  these  various  classes,  we  have  beds  distributed  as  follows: 

Number  of  beds 


Men’s  wing,  main  building  64 

Men's  aged  and  infirm  wards  34 

Colored  men’s  building  12 

White  women’s  aged  and  infirm  wards  30 

Colored  women's  building  12 

Contagious  disease  house  for  men  6 

Women’s  cottage  for  offensive  cases  4 

Hospital  proper  12 


Total  170 


As  already  indicated,  the  old  building  for  insane  was  taken  in  hand, 
and  the  two  wings,  in  use  already  by  men  and  women  respectively,  were 
largly  reconstructed  within,  especially  at  the  men’s  end  where  conditions 
were  lamentable.  All  unnecessary  partitions  were  removed,  the  walls 
treated,  the  floors  and  stairs  covered  with  mineral  flooring,  and  the 
whole  made  as  sanitary  as  possible.  A small  wing  was  added,  giving 
for  the  men  a clean,  light  and  airy  dining  room.  In  the  basement  of  this 
small  addition  was  provided  a receiving  roomy  and  adjoining  it  a 
bath  with  shower.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  incomer  is  taken  in 
hand  and  made  as  innocuous  as  may  be;  and  here  he  is  detained  when 
necessary  until  the  physician  looks  him  over  and  assigns  him  elsewhere. 
Two  beds  are  provided  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated. 
It  must  be  unnecessary  to  stress  the  value  of  this  arrangement.  From 
this  receiving  room,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  men,  the  un- 
fortunate goes  either  to  the  men’s  wing  in  the  main  building  (which  may 
be  designated  approximately  as  for  Class  C),  or  to  the  aged  and  infirm 
quarters  superjacent,  or  to  the  hospital  proper,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Very  infrequently,  he  may  go  to  the  house  for  contagious  diseases,  but 
as  a matter  of  fact  that  part  of  the  plant  is  not  much  used.  If  a colored 
man,  he  goes  to  the  detached  colored  men’s  building  as  a rule.  If  the 
incomer  is  a woman,  there  are  bath  arrangements  available  elsewhere, 
and  she  goes  either  to  the  third  floor  of  the  women’s  wing  in  the  main 
building,  to  women’s  ward  for  aged  and  infirm,  or  perhaps  to  the 

detached  cottage  for  offensive  or  otherwise  special  cases.  This  cottage 

and  the  aged  and  infirm  women’s  wards  are  under  the  care  of 

practical  nurses,  and  room  is  found  therein  for  a certain  amount 

of  activity  in  the  making  of  rugs  and  fancy  work.  The  corresponding 
wards  for  men  are  looked  after  by  one  or  more  responsible  inmates, 
and  all  are  visited  daily  by  the  physician.  Toilet  and  bath  arrangements 
are  provided  for  all  the  different  wards.  Musical  instruments,  radio 
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sets,  etc.,  mostly  gifts  from  interested  friends  of  the  Home,  tend  to 
alleviate  the  melancholy  almost  inseparable  from  such  institutions. 

The  hospital  proper,  and  the  dispensary,  are  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  main  building.  In  the  hospital  are  three  wards  and  the  nurse’s 
room.  These  were  adapted  and  fitted  out  in  real  hospital  style  from 
space  available  partly  in  the  men's,  partly  in  the  women’s  wing,  with 
the  advice  and  oversight  of  our  physician,  who  makes  daily  visits  and 
conducts  the  place  with  the  aid  of  a trained  nurse,  whose  living  room 
is  directly  at  hand.  This  nurse  is  assisted,  when  necessary,  by  two 
practical  nurses,  who  however  have  duties  in  addition  to  nursing. 
An  inmate  of  the  better  class  is  available  for  the  offices  usually  assigned 
to  an  orderly.  Beds  for  patients  number  12  at  present,  including  11 
hospital  beds  of  approved  type  and  1 fracture  bed.  There  are  2 
invalid  roller  chairs,  6 invalid  eating  stands,  one  air  mattress,  the 
necessary  screens,  electrical  apparatus  for  baking  joints  and  muscles, 
closets  for  medicines,  dressings  and  apparatus.  This  installation  is  of 
course  sanitary  in  every  respect,  and  entirely  satisfactory  up  to  the  limit 
of  its  capacity. 

The  physician  in  his  daily  visits  looks  after  the  inmates  of  the  men’s 
and  women’s  aged  and  infirm  wards,  the  houses  of  the  colored  inmates, 
the  cottage  for  offensive  cases,  etc.  He  keeps  a record  of  his  cases  in 
a filing  case  in  the  office  of  the  main  building. 

Beginning  with  a condition  of  affairs  such  as  obtained  a few  years 
ago,  when  the  care  of  the  ailing  was  confined  to  a daily  visit  of  the 
doctor,  and  nursing  by  a “practical’’  nurse  or  two,  of  patients  scattered 
all  over  the  place,  we  feel  we  are  now  able  to  point  to  some  advance 
along  approved  lines.  But  the  Board  has  no  notion  of  stopping  here. 
An  enlargement  of  the  hospital  proper  is  quite  possible,  and  the  same 
is  being  planned  at  the  present  time.  New  wards  and  sun  porches  are 
contemplated.  Old  stuffy  rooms  are  to  be  opened  into  each  other  and 
made  healthful.  This  can  be  done  without  encroaching  on  other  depart- 
ments, and  no  doubt  it  will  be  done.  In  addition,  a reconstruction  of  the 
colored  men’s  house  is  desired,  and  plans  are  drawn  for  this. 

Along  with  the  development  of  the  plant  as  indicated,  there  is  noticeable 
already  a parallel  change  in  the  mental  atmosphere.  Caretakers  are 
showing  more  and  more  capacity  for  the  entertainment  of  the  “hospital 
idea’’.  The  outlook,  in  short,  is  encouraging. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

ROUND  TABLE  FOR  STEWARDS,  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  MATRONS 

Mr.  T.  C.  White,  Presiding. 

Committee  in  Charge:  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Hill,  Allegheny  County,  Chair- 
man; T.  C.  White,  Mercer  County;  A.  S.  Kriebel,  Bucks  County; 
D.  L.  Owens,  Cambria  County,  T.Springer  Todd,  Fayette  County, 
Wm.  H.  F.  Kuhns,  Lehigh  County. 

Mr.  White:  I have  been  drafted  to  take  charge  of  this  meeting  in 
place  of  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Hill  who  has  just  wired  that  owing  to  serious 
illness  of  his  father  he  is  unable  to  come.  Dr.  Hill  would  have  made  a 
good  chairman  and  was  prepared  as  I am  not.  I ask  you  to  give  me 
all  the  support  you  can  so  that  we  may  have  a profitable  discussion 
of  these  important  topics. 

We  have  been  treated  this  forenoon  to  some  very  wonderful  papers 
pertaining  to  almshouses  and  no  doubt  this  afternoon  we  are  going  to 
hear  discussions  that  will  be  profitable  to  each  and  every  one  here. 
The  great  work  of  children’s  hospitals  has  been  started  in  the  different 
counties  and  is  attracting  a great  deal  of  attention.  The  survey  that  is 
being  made  by  the  Welfare  Department  will  bring  us  a lot  of  knowledge 
we.  have  not  got. 

Just  before  I left  our  institution  I looked  over  our  books.  I took 
the  percentage  of  our  admissions  since  last  January  and  I found  that 
in  Class  “A”’  we  had  28%  and  in  Class  “B”  we  had  +3%  and  the 
balance  was  in  Class  “C".  That  showed  to  me  that  even  in  the  last 
year  or  so  our  institution  has  changed  its  complexion  as  this  was  the 
highest  percentage  in  Class  “B”  we  have  had  for  a number  of  years. 
The  question  is,  are  we  becoming  standardized  along  these  lines  or  are  we 
facing  some  conditions  that  are  only  temporary?  But  this  will  not  tell  us 
all  we  should  know.  It  has  made  me  think  that  the  changes  are  still  going 
on.  I am  pleased  to  stand  before  you  this  afternoon  and  tell  you  that  our 
institution  has  been  working  towards  making  a change  in  our  chronic 
hospital  population  when  we  are  prepared  for  it.  It  was  recommended 
by  a Grand  Jury  three  months  ago  and  on  Monday  of  this  week  we 
received  another  recommendation  from  our  Grand  Jury.  I presume 
that  when  Spring  opens  we  will  break  ground  for  a children’s  hospital 
for  we  have  got  to  do  something.  We  believe  that  a children's  hospital 
will  be  the  best  solution  for  our  institution. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Superintendent,  Hollidaysburg,  will  speak  on  the 
“Dietary  of  Almshouses”. 
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DIETARY  OF  ALMSHOUSES 
Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Blair  County. 

There  are  7000  babies  born  in  the  U.  S.  A.  every  24  hours.  Some 
are  born  dead — some  die  from  different  causes  in  a day,  a week,  a month 
or  later.  200  of  these  babies  are  destined  to  become  inmates  of  Hospitals 
for  Mental  Diseases — from  birth.  These  people  must  be  fed,  clothed, 
housed  and  cared  for.  It  is  a growing  problem  to  do  this  work  and  to 
do  it  with  economy  plus  Christian  Charity. 

When  we  contemplate  that  an  army  of  50,000  people  fall  by  the 
wayside  every  year  by  virtue  of  mental  disability  the  simple  problem 
of  food  for  these  people  becomes  a serious  question.  When  we  think 
that  over  one-half  milion  people  are  so  cared  for  to-day  it  is  still  more 
serious.  However,  we  must  add  almost  3 50,000  in  jails  and  penitentiaries, 
and  then  also  remember  almost  275,000  in  Almshouses. 

Truly  this  is  a stupendous  job  for  the  100  million  people  of  the 
Continental  United  States.  The  story  does  not  stop  here.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  other  people  at  large  who  should  be  housed  for  life 
and  doubtless  they  will  be  in  the  next  ten  years.  Do  you  know  that  in 
1923 — four  thousand  millions  of  Dollars  or  the  value  thereof  was  stolen 
in  this  country  by  youths  under  25  years  of  age?  Do  you  know  that 
hundreds  of  murders  were  committed  in  1923  with  a few  of  the 
murderers  being  apprehended;  and  yet  in  old  England,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  only  26  murders  were  committed  and  26  people 
executed  therefore  in  the  same  year.  All  of  you  know  that  there  are 
young  women  coming  to  your  Almshouses  each  having  4 to  5 babies — 
born  illegitimately — one  of  whom  I know  a white  woman — left  a ~ad 

There  is  something  wrong  in  our  economic  life  that  permits  t'  ese 
wrongs  to  continue.  There  is  too  much  maudlin  sentiment  for  these 
sinners.  After  sentence  criminals  are  again  shortly  turned  loose  upon 
society  to  do  deeds  that  an  ordinary  man  or  woman  would  turn  from  in 
horror.  Let  us  have  Law — and  Law  of  the  harsh  type.  Let  us  have 
jails  and  penitentiaries  from  which  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  turns 
in  more  or  less  horror — because  of  the  way  that  these  misguided 
people  are  handled.  Let  us  have  jails  and  penitentiaries  to  which 
none  desire  to  return. 

I have  been  told  by  Law  breakers  that  winter  is  the  time  for  jail — 
because  they  are  fed  and  kept  warm!!  I ask  you  “who  pays  the 
freight” ! ! 

The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  society  will  protect  itself.  The  daily 
prints  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  works  of  criminals,  criminal 
insane  and  others.  Further  comment  is  not  necessary — except  only  that 
swift  action  by  a posse  of  men  does  some  good — no  matter  how  much 
we  may  regret  such  acts. 
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When  an  inmate  of  an  Almshouse  goes  to  a neighboring  town  making 
complaints  of  the  food  issued — or  complains  that  the  Doctor  does 
not  come  for  one-half  to  one  hour  when  called — why — do  good  citizens 
set  up  a cry  that  these  people  are  neglected?  These  same  citizens  are 
perfectly  willing  to  await  the  Doctors  calls  from  one  to  three  hours 
and  pay  him  for  his  trouble.  It  is  also  true  that  all  emergency  calls 
are  answered  at  once  in  every  well  regulated  Almshouse.  True  there 
are  people  neglected  in  Almshouses  in  the  United  States  where  even 
today  such  stories  are  true — but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  people — as 
much  as  the  fault  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  There  are  Laws  in 
every  State  to  cover  these  conditions  and  can  be  applied  to  rectify 
the  wrongs. 

No  poor  person  has  any  right  under  our  State  Laws  to  ask  help 
from  individuals.  The  Laws  are  perfectly  plain  covering  aid  to  the 
needy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  extend  help 
under  the  Laws  of  the  State. 

At  the  outset  of  the  part  assigned  to  me,  I want  to  quote  two  short 
verses  composed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Whitlock,  which  I believe  each 
of  you  will  appreciate.  The  stories  are  true — they  perfectly  illustrate 
my  paper. 

THE  DESTINATION 
— 1900 — 

“Over  the  hills  to  the  Poor  House” — 

Alas!  toward  its  portals  we  fare, 

Where  Charity  offers  us  shelter, 

With  a crust  ,and  a bed  and  a chair. 

And  there  in  the  shade  of  the  willows 
We’ll  sit  and  we’ll  dream  of  the  past, 

And  envy  the  wealthy  and  happy, 

With  tears  that  flow  bitter  and  fast.” 

— 1921 — 

“Over  the  hills  to  the  Poor  House" — 

Hurrah!  for  its  doors  we  are  bound — 

The  only  cheap  place  in  the  country, 

Where  plenty  and  freedom  are  found. 

And  there,  without  worry  or  labor 
We’ll  loll  in  the  shade  of  the  trees, 

And  gloat  as  we  think  of  the  wealthy, 

Who  are  taxed  for  our  comfort  and  ease. 

By  W.  W.  Whitlock. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  a disgrace 
to  be  inmate  of  an  Almshouse — today 
it  seems  an  honor ! ! 
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To  approach  the  dietary  of  Institutions  for  Indigents  and  the  Insane 
is  always  a thankless  job  for  the  reason  that  practically  every  Institution 
has  its  own  methods  or  its  own  ways  of  doing  business.  However, 
to  feed  a few  hundreds  of  these  people  is  a continuous  job  and  one 
that  requires  considerable  thought  of  the  administrative  department, 
if  it  desires  to  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  give  their  inmates 
population  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  prepare  food  for  all  of  the 
good  food. 

To  begin  with  Almshouses,  we  have  to  deal  with  such  a polyglot 
population  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  prepare  food  for  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people  confined  therein.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
consider  the  sick  and  the  old.  To  my  mind  these  should  have  food 
that  none  of  the  others  are  allowed  to  have.  The  common  bum,  who, 
although  he  is  more  or  less  feeble-minded,  still  in  the  past  30  or  40 
years,  this  case  has  found  a method  to  make  a living  without  working, 
and  that  is  to  live  at  an  Almshouse.  As  a boy  there  was  not  a single 
individual  from  my  home  town  which  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  having  a population  of  about  2000  people,  that  was  an  inmate 
of  an  Almshouse.  Today  there  are  a dozen  or  more  in  the  County 
Almshouse  from  that  town.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  needed  for 
people  of  this  class  is  more  work  and  less  food,  and  one  who  is 
physically  able  to  work  and  refuses  to  work,  should  be  shown  the 
door  because  these  people  can  obtain  work.  During  the  war  time, 
men  of  this  class  left  the  Almshouse  for  Altoona  to  obtain  positions. 
They  were  offered  $5  per  day  apiece  but  in  preference  to  taking  the 
$5  and  doing  the  work,  they  came  back  to  the  Almshouse  where  they 
received  their  food,  heat,  light  and  tobacco.  To  my  mind  this  is 
entirely  wrong  and  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  County,  but  un- 
fortunately it  has  grown  to  large  proportions  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  class  of  people  should  receive  cabbage  soup,  dry  bread  and 
weak  tea.  The  vast  majority,  I believe,  would  look  for  better  living 
conditions  and  hunt  for  some  work;  even  though  they  would  curse  the 
authorities.  The  results  in  the  County  Treasuries  all  over  the  United 
States  would  be  tremendous. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  today  feed  wheat  bread  even 
to  our  own  families.  While  some  of  the  War  products  were  not  good, 
still  there  were  many  of  them  that  were  very  good  and  had  all  of  the 
food  values  and  cost  very  much  less  money.  For  instance  where  do  we 
see  rye  bread  in  Almshouses  or  Hospitals,  or  corn  bread  or  oatmeal 
and  potato  bread?  In  the  European  countries  wheat  bread  is  a luxury. 
In  this  country  we  consider  that  the  only  kind  of  bread  to  eat  is 
wheat  bread.  I would  personally  recommend  that  institutions  that  have 
their  own  bakeries,  bake  bran  bread  one  day,  corn  bread  another  and 
potato  bread  another  day,  while  allowing  wheat  bread  to  be  a luxury 
issued  several  times  a week. 
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In  considering  the  subject  in  general,  during  the  war  time  we  made 
up  some  dietaries  and  we  divided  the  patients  in  custodial,  light  work, 
hard  working  and  convalescent.  The  amount  of  food  allowed  to  the 
custodial  patients;  that  is  the  ones  who  sat  around  all  day  and  did 
nothing,  was  from  1800  to  2000  calories  of  food.  We  had  different 
foods  each  day,  for  instance: 


Gms. 

Gms. 

Gms. 

Calories 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

BREAKFAST : 

Hydrates 

1 Oatmeal  (1  ounce)  (30  gms.)  

5 

2 

20 

120 

Milk  (canned)  (1  ounce)  (30  gms.)  .... 

2.S 

2.- 

3.9 

51 

Svrup  ( ounce)  (30  gms.)  : 

21 

86.1 

Bread  (5  ounces)  (150  gms.)  

13.4 

2.4 

80 

405 

Coffee  (0  ounces)  (ISO  gms.)  

12.6 

DINNER  : 

2 Fish  Chowder — 

Boneless  Cod  (3  ounces)  (90 

gms.) 

Potatoes  (6  ounces)  (ISO  gms.) 

20.1 

1.4 

37.4 

229.6 

Milk  ( i/(  ounce)  (15  gms.)  

Water  

Bread  (5  ounces)  (150  gms.)  

13.4 

2.4 

80 

405 

Tea  (6  ounces)  (180  gms.)  

13.6 

SUPPER : 

3 Cottage  Cheese  (3  ounces)  (90 

gms.) 

18.8 

.9 

3.8 

100 

Cold  Slaw  (3  ounces)  (90  gms.) 

.1 

3 

12.5 

Peaches  (canned)  (2  ounces)  (60  gms.) 

4.4 

18 

Bread  (5  ounces)  (150  gms.)  

13.4 

2.4 

80 

405 

Butter  ( y2  ounce)  (15  gms.)  

.1 

12.7 

118.5 

Tea  (6  ounces)  (180  gms.)  

12.6 

87 

26.9 

334 

1988.5 

The  custodial  patients  were 

allowed  the 

same  number  of 

calories 

of  food  value.  The  light  working  patients 

were  all 

owed  about  2000 

to  2500  calories  of  food  value, 

while 

the  hard  working  patients  were 

allowed  in  the  neighborhood  of 

about 

3000  calories  of  food  v 

alue  per 

day. 

I admit  that  3000  calories  of 

food  t 

ralue  is 

a large 

amount 

of  food. 

Considering  that  most  of  these 

insane  peopl 

e have 

to  re-build  their 

tissues  rapidly  to  help  recover 

their 

mental 

balance, 

still  I 

maintain 

that  the  calorie  value  as  given  is  rather  high.  I append  hereto  some 
tables  showing  pounds  of  uncooked  foods  per  hundreds  of  people  of  the 
various  fruits,  meats,  etc.  These  tables  are  used  in  various  insti- 
tutions all  over  the  country  since  the  war  time. 

In  1917  tests  were  made  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  which 
were  known  as  food  squads.  Food  was  given  in  such  small  quan- 
tities that  many  people  thought  that  the  result  would  be  loss  of  weight 
but  the  curious  result  was  that  people  weighing  190  to  200  pounds 
reduced  to  a reasonable  weight,  those  weighing  160  to  170  maintained 
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their  weight  and  all  of  them  felt  better  and  were  more  vigorous  on 
their  jobs;  and  more  curious  still,  not  a single  one  of  those  two  squads 
was  compelled  to  take  salts  or  pills  for  bowel  movement. 

Considering  the  entire  subject  which  I have  only  glanced  over,  1 
would  say  that  plenty  of  molasses,  breads  of  different  kinds,  whether 
of  wheat  or  not,  cereals  with  skimmed  milk  for  breakfast  and  plenty 
of  cabbage  or  other  vegetables  is  suggested  as  the  proper  food  for 
the  custodial  patients  who  are  not  sick.  A little  meat  or  fish  several 
times  weekly  is  also  suggested.  Canned  salmon  is  cheap  and  has  a 
high  food  value 

To  force  the  old  worn  out  men  and  women  who  have  been  good 
citizens  for  70  or  80  years,  and  whose  lives  through  some  misfortune 
are  such  that  they  must  live  in  an  almshouse,  to  eat  the  same  food  as 
the  young,  strong  vigorous,  lazy  fellow,  is  wrong  in  principle,  al- 
though it  saves  the  taxpayer  money.  The  poor  old  man  or  woman 
will  be  quicker  put  under  the  sod,  still  I would  make  the  plea  that 
these  old  people  receive  special  food  that  the  others  are  not  allowed 
to  have. 

I hope  that  this  perfunctory  paper  will  be  received  as  given;  namely, 
simply  as  a rough  guide  to  help  to  handle  some  of  these  shiftless,  lazy 
people  and  more  to  help  the  old  and  the  sick,  besides  saving  the  tax- 
payer thousands  of  dollars.  True  it  means  more  trouble  and  work 
but  the  results  certainly  will  be  satisfactory  to  everybody  except  the 
chronic  almshouse  bum. 

The  following  dietary  lists  may  prove  useful  for  reference: 

Pounds  (uncooked 


Apples,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Apricots,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12% 

Bananas,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Berries,  Black,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Berries,  Rasp.,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Berries,  Straw.,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Cranberries,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Figs,  3 ounces,  120  gms 18% 

Grapes,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Grape  Fruit,  6 ounces,  120  gms 

Lemons,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12% 

Oranges,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Peaches,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Pears,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Plums,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Prunes,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Watermelon,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 
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Pounds  (uncooked 

MEATS: 

Beef,  medium  fat,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Bologna,  1%  ounces,  45  gms 9)4 

Frankforts,  1%  ounces,  45  gms 9)4 

Pork  Sausage,  1%  ounces,  45  gms 9)4 

1 —  Scrapple,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

POULTRY: 

2 —  Chicken,  dressed,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

3 —  Turkey,  dressed,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

2.  Chicken  is  served  four  times  a year  or  oftener  if  available. 

3.  Turkey  is  served  twice  a year — Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

4.  Value  of  scrapple  depends  upon  its  preparation. 

VEGETABLES,  FRESH  & DRIED:  per  100  patients. ) 

Asparagus,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Beans,  dried,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Beans,  Lima,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Beans,  String,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Beets,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Beets,  green,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37)4 

Cabbage,  5 ounces,  150  gms 31% 

Carrots,  4 ounces,  180  gms 25 

Celery,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Corn,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12% 

Cucumbers,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Lettuce,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Okra,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Onions,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Parsnips,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Peas,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Potatoes,  Irish,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Rhubarb,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Rutabagas,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

Salisfy,  4 ounces,  120  gms '. 

Sauerkraut,  5 ounces,  150  gms 31% 

Spinach,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Tomatoes,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Turnips,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

Coffee  is  calculated  as  coffee— no  sugar,  cream  or  milk  values  are 
here  shown.  Coffee  1 part  water,  20  parts  to  make  the  infusion. 

LIGHT-WORKING  PATIENTS 
Minimum  Calories,  2396;  Maximum  Calories,  26900. 
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pounds  (uncooked 

BREAD:  per  100  patients.) 

Bread,  Corn,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

Bread,  Graham,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

Bread,  Oatmeal,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

Bread,  Rye,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

Crackers,  Oyster,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

CEREALS : 

Hominy,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6(4 

Mush,  Cornmeal,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6(4 

Rice,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6(4 

Rolled  Oats,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6(4 

Corn  Flakes,  Toasted,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6(4 

Rye  Flakes,  Toasted,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6(4 

Wheat  Flakes,  Toasted,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6(4 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 

Cheese,  Cottage,  3 ounce,  90  gms 18% 

Chese,  Cream,  1%  ounces,  45  gms 9(4 

Milk,  Condensed,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6% 

Butter,  % ounce,  15  gms 314 

FISH,  FRESH  AND  SEA  FOODS: 

Lake  Trout,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

Flounder,  whole,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

Halibut,  4 ounces,  120  gms _ 25 

Bass,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Oyster,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

FISH,  PRESERVED: 

Cod,  Salt,  Boneless,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Mackeral,  Salt,  2 ounces,  60  gms 18% 

Salmon,  Canned,  2 ounces,  60  gms ! 12(4 

Apples,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

FRUITS:  per  100  patients.) 

Apricots,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12% 

Bananas,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Berries,  Black,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Berries,  Cran.,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Berries,  Rasp.,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Berries,  Straw.,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Figs,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Grapes,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Grape  Fruit 

Lemons,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12% 
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Pounds  (uncooked 

Oranges,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Peaches,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Pears,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Plums,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Prunes,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Watermelon,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

MEATS: 

Beef,  medium,  fat,  120  gms 25 

Bologna,  2 ounces,  60  gms 18% 

Frankforts,  2 ounces,  60  gms 18% 

Pork  Sausage,  1%  ounces,  45  gms 9% 

Scrapple,  5 ounces,  150  gms 37% 

POULTRY: 

1 —  Chicken,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

2 —  Turkey,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

1.  Chicken  is  served  four  times  a year  if  available. 

2.  Turkey  is  served  twice  a year — Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

VEGETABLES,  FRESH  & DRIED:  per  100  patients.) 

Asparagus,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Beans,  3 ounces,  90  gms 25 

Beans,  Lima,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Beans,  String,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Beets,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Beets,  Green,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Cabbage,  4 ounces,  120  gms 31% 

Carrots,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Celery,  4 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Corn,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12% 

Cucumbers,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Lettuce,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Okra,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Onions,  4 ounces  120  gms 25 

Parsnips,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Peas,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Potatoes,  Irish,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  6 ounces  , 180  gms 37% 

Rhubarb,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Rutabagas,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

Salsify,  

Sauerkraut,  5 ounces,  150  gms 31% 

Spinach,  6 ounces,  180  gms :....  37% 

Tomatoes,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Turnips,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 
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HARD  WORKING,  CONVALESCENT,  PRIVATE  PATIENTS  AND 

EMPLOYEES 

Minimum  Calories,  2995;  Maximum  Calories,  3200. 

Pounds  (uncooked 


BREAD:  per  100  patients. 

Bread,  Corn,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Bread,  Graham,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Bread,  Oatmeal,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Bread  Rye,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Bread,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Crackers,  Oyster,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

CEREALS: 

Hominy,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6% 

Mush,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6% 

Rice,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6*4 

Rolled  Oats,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6*4 

Corn  Flakes,  Toasted,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6/4 

Rye  Flakes,  Toasted,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6% 

Wheat  Flakes,  Toasted,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6% 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 

Butter,  % ounce,  22.5  gms 4 11-lo 

Cheese,  Cottage,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Cheese,  Cream,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6% 

Milk,  Condensed,  1 ounce,  30  gms 6*4 

Milk,  Whole,  10  ounces,  300  gms 62% 


1.— FISH,  FRESH,  AND  SEA  FOOD: 


Lake  Trout,  4 ounces,  120  gms 37% 

Flounder,  Whole,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

Halibut,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Bass,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Oysters,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

FISH,  PRESERVED: 

Cod,  Salt,  Boneless,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Mackerel,  Salt,  2 ounces,  60  gms 18% 

Salmon,  Canned,  2 ounces,  60  gms 15 


1.  Fresh  fish  is  served  twice  a week  if  available  in  the  markets. 


FRUITS:  per  100  patients 

Apples,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Apricots,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12% 

Bananas,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Berries,  Black,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Berries,  Cran.,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 
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Pounds  (uncooked 


Berries,  Rasp.,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Berries,  Straw.,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Figs,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Grapes,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Grape  Fruit 

Lemons,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12% 

Oranges,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Peaches,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Pears,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Plums,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Prunes,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Watermelon,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

MEATS: 

Beef,  Medium,  fat,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Beef,  Roast,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Beef,  Steak,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Beef,  Hamburger,  Steak,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Bologna,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Frankforts,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12% 

PORK: 

Bacon,  1%  ounces,  45  gms 9)4 

Ham,  1%  ounces,  45  gms 9)4 

Pork  Sausage,  1%  ounces,  45  gms 9)4 

Pork  Steak,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12% 

4.  — Scrapple,  5 ounces,  150  gms 31% 

POULTRY: 

2.  — Chicken,  Dressed,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

3.  — Turkey,  Dressed,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 

5.  — Eggs,  400 


2.  Chicken  is  served  four  times  a year  or  oftener  if  available. 

3.  Turkey  is  served  twice  a year — Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

4.  Value  of  scrapple  depends  upon  its  preparation. 

5.  Extreme  variation  in  weights  of  eggs — only  the  average  number 


of  eggs  used  listed  above. 

Asparagus,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Beans,  Dried,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

Beans,  Lima,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18% 

VEGETABLES,  FRESH  AND  DRIED:  per  100  patients.) 

Beans,  Sring,  6 ounces,  190  gms 37% 

Beets,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Beets,  Green,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37% 

Cabbage,  5 ounces,  150  gms 31% 
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Pounds  (uncooked 

Carrots,  4 ounces,  120  gm4 25 

Celery,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37^4 

Corn,  2 ounces,  60  gms 12J/2 

Cucumbers,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Lettuce,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

Okra,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Onions,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Parsnips,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Peas,  3 ounces,  90  gms 18^4 

Potatoes,  Irish,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

Rhubarb,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

Rutabagas,  8 ounces,  180  gms 50 

Salsify,  

Sauerkraut,  5 ounces,  150  gms 31(4 

Spinach,  6 ounces,  180  gms 37(4 

Tomatoes,  4 ounces,  120  gms 25 

Turnips,  8 ounces,  240  gms 50 
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We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Julian  Mallard,  Supervising  Architect 
from  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies,  Harrisburg. 

Address  by  Mr.  Julian  Mallard. 

Mr.  Mallard:  I have  had  occasion  to  meet  a number  of  you  in  the 
course  of  my  travels.  My  office  is  not  represented  here  for  the  purpose 
of  detailing  any  superior  degree  of  knowledge  but  to  introduce  to  you 
that  we  have  a mission  and  that  it  is  for  your  assistance.  We  desire  the 
opportunity  of  being  of  assistance  to  all  public  bodies  in  their  problems. 

As  administrative  officer  of  the  State  Art  Commission,  it  is  my  pleasure 
and  duty  to  be  of  service  to  you.  The  State  Art  Commission  at  Harris- 
burg was  created  by  the  Legislature  in  1909  and  its  duty  is  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  design  and  ornamentation  of  any  structure  which 
involves  the  expenditure  of  any  public  money,  also  structures  which 
occupy  any  public  ground  or  ground  that  is  owned  by  the  State. 

I wish  to  set  you  right  in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission. 
We  don't  desire  to  interfere  with  anybody’s  liberty  or  anybody’s  juris- 
diction or  authority.  They  wish  the  opportunity  to  show  the  people 
whether  the  thing  they  propose  is  worth  spending  their  money  on.  We 
merely  wish  the  opportunity,  when  you  are  building  a memorial  or  bridge 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  show  whether  it  is  right  for  the  money  you 
propose  to  spend  on  it.  We  want  it  to  be  in  good  taste. 

State  Supervising  Architect  is  my  office  and  that  has  to  do  with 
State  buildings,  State  owned  buildings,  which  are  bought  under  State 
appropriation.  County  buildings  and  those  which  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Welfare  Department  for  their  approval  are  also  sub- 
mitted to  me  for  our  criticism  and  in  that  way  the  almshouse  plans  which 
have  been  devised  in  the  last  year  and  a half  have  come  before  me  for 
review.  The  almshouse  problem  is  changing  and  has  been  for  a number 
of  years  and  I doubt  if  any  real  solution  has  been  devised.  I am  here 
to  say  something  about  site,  style  and  construction.  I have  no  solution 
for  your  problem.  It  appears  that  an  almshouse  planned  for  a hundred 
is  a mighty  different  thing  from  an  almshouse  planned  for  thirty.  You 
can’t  plan  the  two  in  the  same  way.  Your  inmates  live  in  the  almshouse 
in  the  daytime,  they  eat  there,  they  work  there,  at  least  some  of  them, 
and  they  sleep  there.  There  is  a natural  path  of  progress  from  one  oc- 
cupation to  another  and  those  incidentals  that  come  in  properly  between 
these  various  elements.  There  is  the  chapel,  the  dining  room,  the  kitchen. 
These  things  have  a vital  relation  to  one  another  and  are  a very  serious 
element.  The  rooms  devoted  to  the  male  and  female  side  and  the  space 
taken  up  between  them  must  be  considered.  I believe  it  should  not  be 
built  on  the  side  of  a hill  where  you  have  to  spend  the  cost  of  an  alms- 
house on  a foundation,  but  on  a nice  piece  of  ground.  It  should  have  a 
southern  or  southeastern  exposure  and  not  too  much  drain,  but  with 
proper  drainage  connection.  I believe  that  these  rooms  in  which  these 
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people  live  should  have  sunshine.  For  that  reason  I question  whether  it 
is  advisable  to  run  a veranda  across  the  windows  of  their  day  room  or 
any  other  room.  I believe  that  verandas  are  proper  but  they  should  be 
devised  in  such  a way  that  the  rooms  have  sunshine. 

I believe  that  before  an  architect  is  brought  into  the  case  your  institu- 
tion should  be  definitely  and  accurately  defined.  You  should  be  able  to 
state  what  these  people  do  each  hour  of  the  day,  what  the  structure  is, 
the  size  of  the  structure,  how  many  people,  no  matter  how  much  help  you 
are  going  to  have,  consider  the  superintendent  and  matron.  Put  these 
things  down  first  before  you  go  to  an  architect  and  tell  him  you  want  an 
almshouse.  If  that  is  what  you  do  you  will  get  an  almshouse  but  you 
will  have  to  fit  your  inmates  into  what  you  get  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  So,  I beg  you,  when  you  have  an  almshouse  program  to  be  very 
careful  and  have  it  built  right.  In  that  connection  the  State  Welfare 
Department  is  the  best  place  I know  of  to  enable  you  to  get  up  such  a 
program. 

I think  that  is  all  I can  say  that  would  be  of  interest  to  you  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  White:  I think  this  talk  is  timely.  We  never  get  too  much 
information  with  regard  to  our  building  plans.  All  the  Counties  I know 
anything  about  are  looking  forward  to  improvements.  I think  it  well 
to  consult  the  architect  but  give  him  your  needs  first. 

Mr.  White:  Now  we  have  Mr.  Casper  M.  Titus,  from  Philadelphia, 
of  the  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Board,  who  will  speak  for  a few 
minutes. 

Address  by  Mr.  Titus 

Mr.  Titus:  I first  want  to  say  to  you  that  while  it  is  quite  a privilege 
and  honor  for  me  to  be  here,  I asked  for  the  privilege.  I will  explain  to 
you  why  I asked  for  the  privilege.  I am  far  from  being  a speech  maker 
but  as  I sat  here  this  morning  and  listened  to  the  discussions  I felt  our 
district  was  somewhat  sidetracted.  I am  here  with  a full  board  of  di- 
rectors, with  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Steward 
and  Matron  of  our  institution.  We  are  members  of  the  Association  and 
have  been  for  quite  a number  of  years  and  we  have  a fine  institution.  Of 
course  you  would  expect  my  Directors  to  O.  K.  that.  Someone  who  is 
not  a member  has  also  said  O.  K.  I have  reference  to  Mrs.  Megee.  She 
came  to  visit  us,  I think,  about  two  years  ago.  I leave  it  up  to  Mrs. 
Megee  whether  we  are  running  our  institution  as  it  should  have  been 
run  at  that  time  or  not.  I also  want  to  say  that  she  has  come  back  and 
seen  the  difference  and  if  she  comes  to  see  us  again  she  will  find  us  up- 
to-date.  We  have  gotten  the  thing  down  to  a science  in  our  institu- 
tion which  is  a hundred  and  sixteen  years  old.  We  are  entirely  self- 
supporting.  We  have  no  money  given  us.  The  buildings  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  23rd,  35th  and  41st  wards  of 
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Philadelphia.  We  are  in  good  shape  financially,  owners  of  the  building 
and  the  owner  of  a hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  valuable  land  right  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Our  poor  number  from  sixty  to  seventy-five, 
possibly  more  in  the  winter  time,  men  and  women,  principally  men.  We 
in  that  district  are  held  responsible  and  pay  annually  to  Norristown  State 
Asylum  for  the  board  and  maintenance  of  something  like  a hundred  and 
twelve  or  a hundred  and  fifteen  inmates.  We  pay  that  institution  approx- 
imately $15,000  annually,  to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  known  as 
the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  a sum  of  $7,000  to  $9,000  a year  for  taking 
care  of  our  sick  going  over  there.  We  are  going  to  try  getting  out  of 
that  rut  by  having  a hospital  of  our  own.  Nevertheless,  I want  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  you  people  that  we  want  to  be  on  the  map.  I have 
directors  on  our  board  who  can  beat  me  forty  ways  in  talking  but  they 
said  no,  I was  the  chairman,  they  wanted  me  to  talk. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  what  we  call  our  out-door  relief. 
That  requires  more  careful  consideration  and  more  watching  than  any- 
thing else  and  is  where  your  money  will  go  quickly.  We  had  lately, 
through  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Megee,  adopted  this  out-door  relief  plan. 
Either  a minister,  policeman  or  some  of  the  church  people,  or  some  char- 
itably disposed  lady,  will  call  you  on  the  telephone  in  order  to  tell  you 
of  some  family  that  are  freezing  to  death,  starving  to  death  and  haven’t 
anything  to  eat.  More  talk  than  truth  about  it  sometimes  and  second  or 
third  hand  at  that.  The  director  immediately  telephones  to  the  grocer 
to  take  an  order  of  groceries  to  them  and  telephones  to  the  coal  man  to 
take  them  some  coal.  The  directors  are  working  for  nothing  and  board- 
ing themselves.  We  don’t  get  a nickle  for  what  we  do.  Therefore,  we 
can’t  expect  them  to  make  an  investigation.  Consequently,  95%  of  all 
those  people  will  lay  down  on  us.  No  matter  how  self-supporting  they 
may  be  they  will  never  come  and  tell  us  direct.  The  third  Thursday  of 
this  month  was  the  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Directors  and  we  employe! 
a young  man  to  make  investigations.  He  started  in  my  district  first,  I 
am  the  oldest  director,  and  later  he  came  to  me  a little  bit  worried 
and  he  said:  “Why,  Mr.  Titus,  I don’t  know  whether  to  tell  this  to  you. 
You  helped  a family  a week  ago  and  they  are  paying  $45  a month  rent 
and  three  children  over  seventeen  years  old  are  working.”  But  I said 
to  him,  “Put  it  there,  my  boy,  you  are  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.” 
This  assistance  is  something  that  should  be  taken  care  of  but  handled 
very  carefully  or  they  will  get  away  from  you,  95%  of  them.  The  hon- 
est, upright  man  down  on  his  luck  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  accept 
help  but  there  is  a class  with  a hand  out  all  the  time  and  money  in  their 
hip  pocket.  They  feel  it  is  their  privilege  to  come  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  because  the  taxpayers  pay  their  taxes  think  it  belongs  to 
them. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  we  keep  in  our  institution.  Occasion- 
ally someone  belonging  to  them  comes  to  see  them.  We  keep  them  three 
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five  or  twenty  years  and  all  the  time  not  a nickle  but  when  they  come  to 
die  it  is  “Poor  Uncle  Bill”  or  “Poor  Uncle  Joe,”  he  never  amounted  to 
very  much.  That  poor  fellow’s  daughter  or  son  maybe  you  will  find  has 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  and  you  can’t  get 
the  flowers  in  one  room  when  it  comes  to  burying  them  and  we  have  been 
keeping  them  all  these  years. 

We  want  to  take  care  of  all  those  who  are  really  deserving  but  some- 
times we  make  mistakes  because  we  don't  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
and  look  them  up.  I am  just  as  delinquent  along  those  lines  as  any  of 
the  rest  of  you  but  we  are  going  to  be  a little  more  particular  along  those 
lines  and  we  will  get  along  better. 

The  question  of  the  sick  is  another  problem.  They  send  for  somebody 
called  the  “poor  doctor,”  and  they  say:  “Oh,  so  sick,  so  sick!”  You  send 
the  doctor  there  and  follow  it  up  and  95%  of  them  will  own  their  own 
homes.  There  is  a certain  class  of  people  that  get  in  and  it  requires  a lot 
of  watching. 

I am  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  come  here  to  say  who  we  are 
and  what  we  are  doing.  Three  wards  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  are 
maintaining  our  institution.  We  are  paying  for  and  looking  after  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  people  at  the  Norristown  Asylum  plus  the  thirty, 
forty  or  fifty  at  the  Philadelphia  General,  two  or  three  at  minor  institu- 
tions and  the  outdoor  relief  but  we  don’t  give  $2.00  a week  where  it 
should  not  be  given  because  some  good  lady  or  man  asked  us  to  do  it. 

I have  attended  a number  of  Conventions  and  have  never  heard  a 
word  about  the  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  District.  I am  President 
of  the  Board  and  wanted  to  report. 

Mr.  White:  I think  this  question  of  outdoor  relief  and  investigation 
is  a very  outstanding  problem  in  our  work.  I believe  it  has  been  taken 
care  of  very  well  by  some.  I think,  as  Mr.  Titus  has  said,  some  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  directors.  I am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Griffith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Mercer  County,  a district  of  fifty  thousand,  how  he 
investigates  the  outside  relief. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Griffith 

Mr.  Griffith:  In  the  first  place,  before  we  can  help  any  family,  we 
must  get  two  citizens  to  sign  an  order  of  relief  to  be  sworn  to  before 
a squire  or  an  alderman.  After  that  paper  is  filled  out,  we  proceed  to 
investigate.  If  we  find  they  are  wrorthy  we  help  them,  if  not,  we  don’t. 
Once  a year  we  make  a thorough  investigation  of  all  the  territory.  We 
' isit  every  family  and  as  a rule  I don  t think  they  are  getting  very  much 
on  us.  Some  are  pretty  hard  on  us  sometimes  but  we  make  them  give 
the  number  of  children  they  have,  the  amount  the  County  gives  them, 
and  how  much  rent  they  are  paying.  I think  we  have  the  thing  in  fairly 
good  shape.  Winter  is  the  hardest  time.  We  have  widows  in  my  dis- 
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trict  with  six  or  seven  children  and  they  are  the  hardest  to  support.  The 
children  need  clothes  but  we  have  a Community  Chest  in  our  town  that 
helps  a good  bit.  They  are  going  to  make  a drive  for  $90,000  this 
coming  month  and  they  claim  they  are  giving  it  all  to  the  poor.  1 don't 
see  how  they  can  get  very  much  on  our  Board.  Too  much  investigation 
might  be  a disadvantage.  As  far  as  the  County  is  concerned,  I don’t 
think  they  are  paying  out  any  money  that  is  not  proper. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  George  E.  Dorwart,  of  Roxborough,  has  a few 
words  to  say. 

Mr.  Dorwart:  After  hearing  the  remarks  of  one  of  our  neighboring 
poor  districts,  the  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin,  I thought  I wanted  to  say 
something  for  my  district.  I was  delighted  to  see  one  of  our  districts 
had  the  courage  to  get  up  and  talk.  I am  president  of  the  Roxborough 
Poor  District.  The  Philadelphia  County  Poor  Districts,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  never  had  the  courage  or  never  seem  to  be  recognized  at  any 
of  these  annual  Conventions. 

Back  in  1852,  the  citizens  were  given  the  privilege  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  would  retain  their  poor  district.  There  were  several  poor  dis- 
tricts that  continued.  The  other  sections  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Philadelphia  Welfare  Department.  We  are  a very  small  district. 
Our  institution  is  small.  We  only  have  eighteen  inmates  at  the  present 
time  but  we  have  to  pay  expenses  for  some  at  the  State  Hospital  at  Nor- 
ristown, Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  at  Holmesburg  and  also  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital.  Our  income  from  taxation  is  seventy-eight  hundred  and 
some  odd  dollars.  Our  expense  at  Norristown  alone  is  $2,000,  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  We  were  paying  for  insane 
$7.73  a week  and  those  who  come  under  the  medical  head  $9.73  a week 
so  it  is  necessary  that  we  scrutinize  and  investigate  all  our  cases  and  T 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  we  learn  about  them  in  a haphazard  way. 

I learned  what  was  said  here  this  afternoon  about  a number  of  people 
who  had  bank  accounts,  people  who  owned  their  own  homes,  and  were 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  find  the  children,  brothers  or  others 
who  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  them  will  throw  them  on  the  Poor 
Board,  as  the  last  speaker  has  just  said.  I think  a law  should  be  passed 
when  you  can  compel  them  to  pay  for  their  keep.  An  old  gentleman  of 
eighty-five  and  another  of  eighty-three  wanted  their  families  to  keep 
them  but  they  said  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  Almshouse.  When  we 
told  them  it  would  cost  them  $15  a week  they  said  they  would  keep  them. 
We  would  investigate  each  case. 

Our  organization  is  only  a small  one  but  we  do  a lot  of  good  work. 
Within  the  last  three  weeks  a man  robbed  a store.  He  really  ought  to 
have  a medal,  he  had  eight  children,  he  was  sick  but  he  kept  working 
and  was  down  and  out.  Some  real  estate  shark  had  cleaned  him  out  of 
$500.  They  had  one  child  able  to  work.  They  were  forced  to  pay  $3  5 
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rent  and  they  were  in  need  and  want.  We  took  care  of  them  and  fur 
nished  what  they  needed.  We  found  that  none  of  the  children  went  to 
church.  We  found  the  church  that  the  mother  belonged  to.  They  were 
christened  and  taken  into  that  church.  A lot  of  good  can  be  done  by  a 
thorough  examination. 

We  have  a beautiful  place  but  we  have  very  little  money  to  conduct 
it.  Mrs.  Megee,  I think,  has  been  out  to  our  institution.  We  endeavor 
to  work  under  her  direction  and  we  endeavor  to  run  our  Poor  Board  as 
it  should  be  run.  Those  who  endeavor  to  put  their  relations  away  we 
simply  take  into  Court  and  make  them  pay  the  bill. 

I would  not  have  spoken  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  other  gentleman  from 
Oxford  District.  I hope  that  in  the  future  the  Poor  Districts  of  Phila- 
delphia will  be  recognized  at  these  Conventions. 

Mr.  White:  Our  next  subject  is  “Admissions — Investigation  of  Ap- 
plicants for  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief"  by  Miss  Esther  Martin,  In- 
vestigator for  Beaver  County  Commissioners. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  APPLICANTS  FOR  OUTDOOR  AND 
INDOOR  RELIEF 

By  Esther  E.  Martin,  Welfare  Worker  for  Beaver 
County  Commissioners 

A Bird’s  Eye  View  of  Beaver  County 

At  the  extreme  western  border  of  this  great  Keystone  State,  lying 
a little  toward  the  South,  is  the  County  which  took  it's  name  many  years 
ago  from  the  little  animal  which  was  found  in  such  large  numbers  along 
the  banks  of  a large  Creek  within  it’s  bounds. 

Almost  diagonally  across  the  center  of  the  County,  deep  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  is  the  Ohio  River,  which  divides  it  almost  in  halves.  Toward 
the  center  of  the  County,  this  stream  turns  a little  toward  the  south. 
Along  the  northern  bank  there  is  a recently  improved  road,  part  of  which 
is  the  Lincoln  Highway,  and  on  the  southern  bank  another  improved 
State  road  is  seen  as  far  west  as  the  bend  in  the  river. 

A stranger,  traveling  by  boat  or  motor,  is  impressed  with  the  many 
industries  bordering  the  water  and  marvels  at  the  clean  appearance 
of  the  many  towns,  which  seem  to  be  one,  in  close  proximity  to  these 
manufacturing  concerns.  As  he  reaches  the  bend  of  the  Ohio  the  scene 
changes,  and  the  ribbon  of  road  on  the  southern  bank  disappears.  With 
the  exception  of  a building  here  and  there  and  a village  or  two  that 
seems  to  have  grown  there,  and  high  hills  covered  wtih  green  trees 
and  foliage  present  almost  a mountainous  scene.  High  hills  are  also 
noticed  on  the  northern  bank  but  villages,  towns  and  industries  alternate 
at  the  rivers’  edge. 

Directly  north  from  the  bend  of  the  Ohio,  is  the  Beaver  Creek — one 
of  the  proposed  routes  of  the  Erie  Canal — which  divides  the  northern 
section  of  the  county  into  almost  equal  portions.  This  stream  is  not 
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navigable  by  packet,  but  the  motorist  finds  the  same  general  appearance 
as  along  the  Ohio — many  industries,  surrounding  towns,  high  hills  in  the 
background  and  improved  roads  on  either  side. 

Except  for  a few  villages  and  tiny  boroughs  scattered  over  the  County, 
the  sections  away  from  the  water  fronts  are  rural.  Many  families  are 
migrating  into  these  districts  living  on  one  to  five  acre  tracts  and  sup- 
porting themselves  by  work  in  near-by  towns.  Some  farming  is  done 
in  the  County  on  a large  scale,  and  there  are  many  small  coal  mines 
found  through-out  the  country  districts. 

The  County  as  a whole  is  noted  for  it’s  beautiful  scenery,  made  possible 
by  many  small  streams,  high  hills,  deep  valleys  and  long  stretches  of 
level  ground.  There  are  many  historical  landmarks  as  well  as  ear- 
marks of  Indian  Settlements  that  make  it  interesting. 

Because  of  it’s  water  ways,  industry  has  come  and  there  are  more  than 
200  manufacturing  concerns  of  every  description.  Jones  and  Laughlin 
Steel  Co.  has  built  the  largest  Tin  Plate  Mill  in  the  world  at  Woodlawn; 
there  are  more  bricks  made  by  the  several  companies  engaged  in  this 
work  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States;  the  largest  nail  plant 
in  the  world  is  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Beaver  Creek.  One  of 
the  largest  Railroad  yards  in  the  Country  is  found  at  Conway. 

Two  great  Railways — the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central 
pass  through  the  County  and  three  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  system 
meet  at  Rochester  which  brings  to  the  County  many  undesirable  citizens 
from  West  Virginia  particularly. 

Beaver  County  covers  4-29  square  miles  and  has  a population  of 
approximately  112.000.  There  are  29  boroughs,  the  largest  being  about 
16,000  population  and  the  smallest  about  400  inhabitants.  There  is  one 
College — with  many  students  attending  outside  Colleges  and  Universities, 
and  9 High  Schools.  There  are  many  progressive  and  splendid  type 
citizens  and  a large  population  of  foreign  born  and  colored,  many  of 
the  latter  being  brought  in  by  manufacturers.  There  is  the  problem 
of  the  spoiled  child  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
lowest  type  family.  Much  improvement  and  constructive  work  for 
the  betterment  of  the  County  is  undertaken  and  yet  in  contrast,  there  is 
enough  crime  to  keep  two  judges  busy. 

The  County  is  different,  perhaps  than  many  through-out  the  State 
because  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  exist  in  it  and,  as  it  were, 
are  constantly  “rubbing  shoulders”  with  each  other. 

This  rough  sketch  is  given  that  you  may  have  some  conception  of 
our  problems  which  in  a sense  may  be  classified  as  rural,  and  yet 
no  entirely,  because  we  are  within  a few  miles  of  Pittsburgh  and  many 
of  the  adult  population  commute  daily  to  their  work  in  that  great  city. 
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HOW  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER 

CAME  ABOUT 
INVESTIGATIONS 

How  the  Appointment  of  a Trained  Social  Worker  Came  About. 

In  1919,  the  Beaver  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was 
given  permission  by  the  National  Red  Cross  Organization  to  expand 
its  War  Time  Work  into  Civilian  cases — that  is— to  families  and  indiv- 
iduals having  no  connection  with  Active  War  Service.  This  proceedure 
was  permitted  because  there  was  no  organization  in  the  County  handling 
Relief  cases  in  a general  way,  through  trained  Social  Workers. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  asked  the  per- 
mission of  the  Red  Cross  Board  to  report  some  of  the  County  cases  to 
the  workers  for  investigation,  in  return  for  which,  County  Assistance 
would  be  given  to  families  needing  it,  upon  request  of  the  Red  Cross 
Workers,  in  the  amount  suggested.  The  Commissioners  had  learned 
through  contact  with  a few  cases  known  to  themselves  as  well  as  the  Red 
Cross,  that  Social  Workers  knew  how  to  conduct  an  investigation,  were 
prepared  to  know  the  needs  of  the  families,  and  to  treat  them  fairly,  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  Organization  (or  County  as  the  case  may  be) 
from  misrepresentations.  The  Red  Cross  Board  was  agreeable  to  the 
plan,  since  it  saved  money  for  both  Boards  and  released  Red  Cross 
money  for  expenses  that  are  not  usually  assumed  by  Poor  Boards  in 
connection  with  family  needs. 

In  June  1922,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  Red  Cross  to  curtail  its 
work  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The  expenditures  during  the  two  previous 
years  had  been  extremely  heavy  on  account  of  working  conditions, 
and  most  families  were  so  far  in  debt,  a successful  drive  for  money 
could  not  be  made.  Since  the  Civilian  Relief  was  an  added  work  not 
assumed  by  most  Chapters,  it  had  to  be  discontinued  in  order  that  the 
workers  might  devote  their  time  to  the  disabled  men  and  women  who  had 
served  their  Country  and  whose  diseases  were  just  beginning  to  manifest 
themselves — there  being  no  other  Organization  fitted  to  perform  this  duty. 
Ie  was  found  necessary,  however,  to  dismiss  two  workers  in  as  much 
as  the  Organization  could  not  afford  to  keep  them. 

When  the  Board  of  Commissioners  heard  of  this,  they  approached  the 
workers  relative  to  one  of  them  taking  over  the  County  Outdoor  Relief 
as  a County  Worker,  since  they  realized  what  a loss  it  would  mean,  not 
to  have  the  County  cases  attended  to  intelligently,  for  having  the  Offices 
of  Commissioners  as  well  as  Poor  Directors  they  had  very  little  time  for 
the  work,  and  even  if  they  had,  were  unable  to  cope  with  family  problems 
as  a Social  Worker  could.  Because  Election  was  not  so  far  off,  none 
of  the  workers  felt  it  wise  to  accept  since  the  position  might  be  made 
a political  issue  and  successful  work  cannot  allow  anything  except  the 
merits  of  the  case  to  influence  a decision. 
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In  January  1924,  the  Red  Cross  Board  again  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenses  and  being  the  last  worker  employed,  I was  told  of  the 
financial  difficulties  and  advised  to  seek  another  position.  The  same 
day  that  I learned  of  this — the  day  after  the  present  Board  of  Com- 
missioners went  into  Office — the  matter  of  employing  a Worker  for 
Outdoor  Relief  was  brought  up  before  the  Board,  and  being  available 
in  addition  to  having  some  acquaintance  with  the  County,  I was  appointed 
as  County  Welfare  Worker  and  assumed  my  duties  Feb.  1,  1924.  Mr. 
Art.  W.  Coombs,  one  of  the  previous  Board  of  Commissioners  had 
become  acquainted  with  Social  Work  through  the  Red  Cross  demonstration; 
Mr.  Enoch  W.  S.  Engle  realized  the  need  of  a worker  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Leaf 
felt  that  it  might  be  well  to  employ  some  one  to  devote  all  their  time 
to  Outdoor  Relief. 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF 


There  were  143  families  and  individuals  receiving  Grocery  and  Milk 
Orders  regularly  when  the  new  system  went  into  effect.  Coal,  clothing 
and  seasonal  grocery  orders  were  given  as  requests  were  made,  unless 
the  Commissioners  had  reasons  for  refusing  the  requests. 

A re-investigation  of  these  cases  was  immediately  begun  and  new  cases 
were  cared  for  as  promptly  as  possible.  Of  the  143  cases — 50  had  been 
known  to  the  Red  Cross  previous  to  June  1922,  which  meant  that  these 
families,  with  the  exception  of  a few  known  to  the  Mother’s  Assistance 
Fund,  had  received  aid  a few  months  over  a year  and  a half  with  no 
supervision.  The  re-investigation  of  these  50  cases  revealed  that  24 
of  them  no  longer  needed  assistance — 10  of  them  being  widows  who 
had  remarried  more  than  a year  before. 

During  the  first  11  months  of  work — which  covered  the  period  between 
Feb.  1,  1924  to  Jan.  1,  1925,  the  following  report  shows  the  disposition 
of  all  Outdoor  Relief  cases: 


Receiving  Outdoor  Relief  2-1-24 
New  applications  to  1-1-25 

Total  investigations 
Applications  refused 


Relief  discontinued 

Relief  granted  and  continued 


143  families  and  individuals, 

160 

303 

96 

207 

114 

93 


Of  the  96  applications  refused,  the  following  disposition  was  made  of 
them  since  it  is  the  policy  of  case  workers  not  to  drop  coses  with  out 
some  plan  being  made  for  the  family  or  individual: 
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Employment  secured 

Relatives  influenced  to  support  ap- 


7 


plicants — not  including  deserting 


husbands 

Referred  to  other  organizations 
Families  refused  to  accept  help 
Mistaken  information 
Income  sufficient 
Small  amount  of  clothing  given 


62 

3 


5 

9 

5 


(Total 


96  ) 


All  persons  refused  aid  were  given  reasons  for  refusal  and  every 
effort  made  to  keep  them  in  a friendly  spirit  to  prevent  unpleasantness. 
If  there  were  particular  problems  that  needed  adjusting,  regular  visits 
were  continued  and  every  effort  made  to  help  them  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulty so  that  aid  would  not  be  necessary  later.  (It  takes  far  more 
time  and  effort  to  keep  such  families  off  the  County  than  to  grant  them 
relief.)  Of  the  62  cases  refused  because  of  sufficient  income,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  most  of  them  had  to  visited  regularly  (some 
are  still  visited)  that  advice  might  be  given,  suggestion  offered  and 
extravagances  noted,  to  help  these  people  become  good  managers  and 
self  sustaining.  In  some  instances,  families  are  hopeless,  but  they  are  at 
least  made  to  realize  that  they  cannot  expect  the  County  to  give  them 
material  assistance.  As  one  of  the  former  County  Commissioners  ex- 
pressed it — certain  chronic  beggar  types  will  understand  that  the  County 
will  not  keep  them  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

Of  the  114  cases  where  relief  was  discontinued,  the  reasons  are — 
Deaths — individual  5 

Men  ablebodied  3 

Men  released  from  prison  4 

Bread-earners  recovered  from  illnesses  14 

Found  to  have  money  2 

Insurance  and  compensation  secured  2 

Outside  organizations  interested  1 

Employment  secured  4 

Widows  remarried  19 

M.  A.  F.  granted  4 

Deserting  husbands  apprehended  5 

Sent  to  Institutions  (Co.  Home)  3 

Relatives  and  friends  assumed  care  7 

Left  County  2 

Families  separated  (F.M.  and  Insane)  2 

Returned  to  legal  residence  1 

Income  sufficient — Children  grown  etc.  36 
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It  was  necessary  to  continue  visits  with  some  of  these  families,  in- 
dividuals also,  to  help  them  adjust  themselves.  Assistance  is  given  only 
as  long  as  actually  needed.  The  short  length  of  time  many  of  our 
families  received  assistance  is  rather  interesting  since  Outdoor  Relief 
usually  conveys  the  idea  of  years  of  County  Aid. 


3 cases 

1 case 
1 ” 

2 cases 

1 case 
7 cases 
7 ” 

1 case 

3 cases 

2 ” 

1 case 
1 ” 

1 ” 

2 cases 


1 week 

2 weeks 

3 ” 

4 ” 

5 ” 

6 ” 

2 months 

3 ” 

4 ” 

5 ” 

6 ” 

7 

9 ” 

10  ” 


Of  the  93  cases  in  which  Relief  was  continued  Jan.  1,  1925  there  is 
the  folowing  classification: 


Widows — M.A.F. 

not  sufficient  nor  available 

31 

Old  individuals 

17 

Old  couples 

10 

Fathers  deserted 

8 

” prisoners 

3 

” suffering 

from  chronic  ailments 

22 

Emergency  illness 

1 

Of  these  more  than  half  were  American,  about  % Americanized  or 
American  born,  a few  colored  and  the  balance  foreign. 

Kinds  of  Relief  consisted  of  Grocery  and  milk  orders,  coal,  clothing  and 
one  or  two  cash  allowances. 

The  end  of  the  first  eleven  months  showed  a better  class  of  families  than 
ever  before,  since  the  better  types,  who  usually  are  desperately  in  need 
but  who  will  not  apply  for  aid  from  the  County  because  of  publicity  and 
sometimes  humiliation,  were  encouraged  to  come  to  the  Welfare  Dept.,  be- 
lieving that  their  affairs  would  be  treated  fairly  and  confidentially. 

Taxpayers  were  beginning  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioners 
in  their  endeavor  to  improve  the  expenditure  of  this  branch  of  County 
Funds. 

The  expenditure  for  Outdoor  Relief  alone,  during  1924  was  approxi- 
mately $500.00  less  than  the  year  before  and  less  than  it  has  ever  been 
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even  though  the  population  in  the  County  has  continued  to  increase.  Such 
a decrease  will  not  be  possible  another  year  but  the  amount  will  not  likely 
be  increased. 

A permanent  set  of  records  has  been  established,  the  value  of  which  will 
increase  as  time  goes  on,  since  written  records  prevent  a duplication  of 
investigations  and  questions,  saving  must  time  and  effort.  These  records 
are  treated  confidentially,  in  the  same  manner  as  a doctor  or  an  attorney 
treats  the  records  of  their  patients  or  clients. 

All  of  the  information  that  could  be  secured  relative  to  old  County  cases 
was  collected  and  a card  file  made  from  these. 

A carefully  selected  list  of  all  kinds  of  foods  was  compiled  and  an  effort 
made  to  have  mothers  balance  the  diets  of  the  families,  in  order  that 
good  wholesome  food  would  be  supplied  and  certain  diseases  (arising 
from  poor  or  insufficient  food)  might  be  eliminated.  Good  health  habits 
are  encouraged  and  physical  defects  corrected  as  far  as  possible,  so  that 
all  children  might  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  strong,  healthy  men 
and  women.  Incidentally,  these  things  are  a financial  saving  to  the 
County  in  the  way  of  future  Outdoor  Relief  because  of  sickness  and 
frail  bodies  and  some  doctor  bills  as  well  as  hospital  bills. 

Visits  are  not  continued  any  longer  than  necessary. 

A neighbor  reported  a family  consisting  of  a man,  his  wife  and  four 
children  as  being  in  need  of  assistance.  Investigation  revealed  a high 
type  Polish  family  in  poor  circumstances  because  of  a several  months’ 
illness  of  the  man,  who  seemingly  had  had  some  sort  of  a stroke.  He 
was  only  partially  able  to  use  his  left  side,  at  times  could  not  speak, 
but  when  he  could  talk  was  irrational  and  strange  to  his  family.  He 
had  become  despondent  and  several  times  had  tried  to  take  his  life  as 
well  as  threaten  his  family,  with  the  butcher  knife.  He  was  becoming 
dangerous.  The  children  were  broken  out  in  sores. 

The  savings  had  been  spent,  some  money  borrowed  and  there  were 
numerous  debts.  The  six  roomed  home  was  almost  paid  for,  but  the 
remaining  debts  were  several  months  in  arrears. 

The  neighbors  (Americans)  had  wondered  about  the  family,  but  being 
proud  they  refused  to  talk  and  one  felt  priveleged  to  question  the 
woman  closely  until  she  had  gone  to  one  of  the  neighbors  in  desperation. 

Income  and  expenditure  Budgets  are  made  for  every  family  applying 
for  Relief  and  the  expenditure  budget  compared  with  a Standard  Budget 
that  is  suitable  to  our  locality.  It  is  upon  this  that  Outdoor  Reief  grants 
are  made.  Many  of  our  old  families  had  allowances  increased,  since  the 
budget  plan  revealed  inadequate  incomes. 

Ordinarily,  such  a case  reported  to  many  Counties  for  Aid  (with 
no  reflection  meant  toward  the  Commissioners  or  Poor  Directors)  would 
be  disposed  of,  by  granting  a grocery  order,  some  coal  and  perhaps 
clothing,  the  grocery  order  continuing  indefinitely.  In  some  Counties, 
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assistance  might  have  been  withheld  until  the  property  was  eaten  up  by 
debts  and  the  family  made  paupers, — the  disposition  depending  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

Several  doctors  who  had  attended  the  man,  were  interviewed  and  it 
had  been  generally  decided  that  he  had  a gristle  like  condition  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  known  as  syphilitic  gamo,  which  had  partially  paralyzed 
the  nerve  centers  producing  the  semi-paralysis  and  affecting  the  brain — 
the  condition  being  caused  by  dead  tissue  from  an  old  infection  received 
while  in  the  Polish  Army  20  years  before.  The  family  physician  sug- 
gested that  the  man  be  taken  into  one  of  the  local  hospitals  for  further 
study  and  treatment,  the  County  paying  the  bill.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
treatment  and  observation  he  was  pronounced  incurable. 

A few  days  after  the  family  had  been  reported,  the  wife  and  children 
were  taken  to  the  G.  U.  Clinic,  examined  and  blood  tests  made.  There 
was  no  trace  of  syphilis  in  any  of  them,  but  the  children  were  found  to 
have  developed  the  skin  condition  as  a result  of  poor  and  insufficient 
food  The  children  reported  to  the  Clinic  until  the  skin  condition  cleared. 
Since  then,  the  School  Nurse  has  endeavored  to  watch  the  health  habits. 
As  soon  as  the  man  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  the  house  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  fumigated,  the  three  upstairs  rooms  papered  and  painted, 
and  rented  out  furnished  for  $30.00  a month.  With  this,  the  woman 
was  able  to  pay  her  own  and  the  childrens’  lapsed  insurance  and 
continue  with  them,  meet  the  gas  and  electric  bills,  and  apply  a few 
dollars  on  debts.  An  $8.00  week  grocery  order  was  given — since  a 
standard  budget  showed  this  to  be  the  correct  allowance  for  food.  Coal 
was  furnished  as  well  as  shoes  and  other  clothing.  A brother  of  the 
man  was  persuaded  to  give  cash  donations  when  ever  he  could  spare 
a few  dollars.  Regular  visits  were  made  for  several  months. 

When  it  was  decided  that  the  man  was  incurable,  anu  would  gradually 
become  worse  but  might  live  for  several  years,  a meeting  with  the  family 
physician  the  brother  and  the  wife  was  arranged.  The  doctor  felt  that 
the  man  was  not  violent  enough  for  an  Insane  Hospital  and  yet  too 
dangerous  to  be  brought  home  and  so  he  suggested  that  the  man  be 
removed  to  the  County  Home  where  treatment  could  be  furnished  if 
found  necessary  and  where  he  would  be  observed  sufficiently  to  prevent 
self  destruction. 

The  matter  of  Insurance  was  then  taken  .up.  The  company  for  whom 
he  had  last  been  employed  still  carried  a $2000.00  policy  on  him  as  he 
had  been  an  excellent  workman  and  there  had  been  hopes  of  his 
returning  to  work.  $800.00  insurance  in  a Polish  Lodge  was  also 
considered.  Since  he  was  considered  incurable,  the  Company  and  Lodge 
were  persuaded  to  make  an  investigation  in  addition  to  finding  out 
whether  or  not  the  policies  could  be  collected. 
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Payments  were  approved  after  7 or  8 weeks  and  a guardian  appointed, 
monthly,  since  the  woman  had  been  cooperative  in  keeping  a monthly 
budget,  several  of  these  with  the  bills  outstanding  were  presented  to 
the  guardian.  The  Court  granted  the  payment  of  the  bills,  allowed 
$100.00  for  improvements  to  the  roof  and  spouting  on  the  house  and  a 
monthly  allowance  ranging  from  $30.00  to  $50.00  per  month  until  the 
oldest  boy  then  13  yrs.  was  16.  This  allowed  the  County  Assistance 
to  be  discontinued,  but  an  agreement  was  reached  to  have  the  County 
continue  with  the  man’s  care. 

Relief  was  given  about  8 months  in  all.  Regular  visits  have  been 
discontinued,  but  friendship  with  the  family  has  been  established  and 
visits  are  made  when  in  the  neighborhood.  The  woman  occasionally 
seeks  advise  about  her  family  affairs. 

A rather  good  type,  seemingly  sincere  woman,  whose  husband  had 
been  given  a 12  months  sentence  to  the  Work  House  on  a charge  of 
“boot-legging",  came  to  the  office  appealing  for  assistance  for  herself 
and  seven  little  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  only  12  years  of 
age.  A neighbor  came  with  her,  making  a strong  appeal  for  County 
Aid. 

The  family  had  been  residents  of  the  County,  moved  to  a neighboring 
County  where  they  remained  about  two  years,  and  had  been  in  Beaver 
County  the  second  time  about  two  years  when  the  man  was  arrested. 

The  wife  claimed  that  her  husband  had  been  hurt  when  the  moving 
van,  loaded  with  their  furniture,  had  overturned  on  him  when  it  had 
become  imbedded  in  the  mud  on  a steep  hill,  during  their  migration 
back  to  Beaver  County.  Following  the  injury,  he  had  been  in  one 
of  the  local  hospitals  several  months  with  badly  crushed  legs,  and  was 
still  using  crutches.  The  wife  had  started  a small  grocery  store  on 
some  borrowed  money  but  would  have  to  close  it  as  she  owed  $700.00 
to  wholesale  grocery  Companies  (bills  were  produced  to  verify  this) 
and  as  her  stock  was  down,  she  could  not  replenish  it.  She  claimed  to 
have  had  $300.00  at  the  time  of  arrest  two  months  before,  but  said  that 
she  had  paid  this  for  counsel  and  other  fees  connected  with  the  arrest  and 
trial.  She  had  been  unable  to  save  money  as  the  store  was  not  large 
and  because  she  had  had  so  much  expense  in  connection  with  her 
husband’s  injury.  Her  children  needed  shoes,  she  had  no  credit  and  was 
desperate.  Her  story  was  impressive. 

However,  immediate  relief  was  not  given,  for  it  has  been  learned 
from  several  years  experience  that  not  many  families  are  in  danger 
of  starving — neighbors  are  not  inhuman  and  the  destitute  conditions  are 
not  reached  in  a day.  So  it  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
men,  not  to  give  out  relief  until  an  investigation  is  made. 

The  Court  record  revealed  that  the  man  had  been  re-arrested  on  the 
same  charge  while  out  on  bail.  An  interview  with  the  Judge,  brought 
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out  some  former  trouble  relative  to  some  trucks  used  for  transporting 
liquor  which  had  not  reached  the  Court.  When  checking  up  on  residence, 
it  was  found  that  the  family  had  been  driven  out  of  the  neighboring 
County  because  of  the  continual  trouble  the  man  had  been  in  from  selling 
whiskey. 

When  inquiring  into  the  man’s  physical  condition  and  hospital  record, 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  treated  by  the  doctor  and  cared  for 
in  the  hospital  as  a free  patient. 

It  was  several  days  before  a disposition  of  the  case  could  be  made 
as  every  step  in  the  investigation  revealed  facts  that  needed  investigating. 
Several  neighbors  and  the  man’s  attorney  became  angry  that  Relief  was 
not  given  at  once,  because  of  the  seeming  urgency. 

The  detectives  who  conducted  the  raid  advised  that  the  woman  had 
hurriedly  snatched  a large  roll  of  bills  in  large  denominations  from  a 
hiding  place  as  they  entered  and  when  they  had  finished  searching  the 
premises,  she  had  accused  them  of  stealing  the  money.  The  officer  in 
charge  locked  all  doors  and  announced  that  the  raiding  party  would 
remain  until  the  money  was  found.  After  about  fifteen  minutes,  she 
extracted  the  roll  from  a vase  on  the  mantel. 

In  discussing  the  matter  with  the  attorney,  he  expressed  his  deep  sorrow 
for  the  family  and  stated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  charging  them  and 
no  fee  had  been  asked.  Through  another  case,  it  was  accidently  learned 
that  they  had  been  depositing  not  less  than  $100.00  each  week  on  a 
Savings  Account  in  one  of  the  local  banks  for  the  past  two  years  and 
in  addition  to  this,  money  was  being  sent  regularly  to  the  wife’s  aged 
parents.  Since  the  family  might  think  that  the  Bank  had  given  out 
confidential  information,  Relief  was  refused  on  the  grounds  that  the  roll 
of  bills  seen  by  the  detectives  was  more  (apparently)  than  $300.00,  that 
there  had  been  no  expenses  connected  with  the  sickness  nor  arrest  and 
that  the  above  mentioned  money  could  be  applied  to  debts.  A detailed 
explanation  was  given  the  attorney,  who  cooperated  in  advising  the 
woman  not  to  become  to  insistent  relative  to  securing  County  Aid 
as  she  had  spoiled  her  chances  when  she  had  not  told  the  truth  and  to 
follow  out  the  suggestion  offered  relative  to  applying  her  money  to  debts 
and  continue  in  the  store  business.  Visits  were  not  continued  but  the 
family  were  kept  under  surveillance  until  the  man  was  released. 

Needless  to  say,  the  family  did  not  suffer  any,  clothing  was  purchased 
for  the  children  and  the  store  remained  open. 

In  one  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  County,  live  three  aged  people,  two 
sisters  and  a brother.  Both  the  women  are  College  graduates  and  the 
brother  had  an  education  in  an  Academy.  He  became  addicted  to  drink 
and  every  effort  possible  was  made  to  cure  him  but  he  could  not  take 
hold  of  himself  sufficiently  to  overcome  his  weakness.  The  sisters  made 
every  effort  to  keep  the  home  together.  The  older  sister  kept  house 
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and  rented  out  three  rooms.  Th  second  sister  was  employed  in  Pittsburgh 
as  Secretary  for  a Charitable  Organization.  She  had  never  been  very 
strong  and  when  she  picked  up  an  infection  in  one  her  fingers,  blood 
poison  set  in.  It  spread  so  rapidly,  and  since  there  was  not  as  much 
knowledge  then  as  there  is  now  regarding  infections,  treatment  did  not 
seem  to  reach  it  and  the  arm  had  to  be  taken  off.  Later  her  sight 

failed  and  finally  she  had  a stroke  which  paralyzed  the  good  side  of 

her  body.  The  brother  got  into  some  trouble  which  made  it  necessary 
to  mortgage  the  house.  After  this,  he  seemed  to  make  a greater  effort 
to  keep  straight  and  worked  for  a few  months  at  a time  giving  what  he 
would  make  to  his  sisters.  Conditions  continued  about  the  same  until  the 
older  sister  became  very  sick  with  a kidney  condition  and  at  the  same 
time  a varicosed  leg  became  so  bad  that  she  was  in  the  hospital  for 
months — (as  a free  patient).  The  brother  lost  courage  and  became  an 
habitual  drunkard.  The  people  living  in  the  house  looked  after  the 
crippled  sister.  When  the  older  one  recovered  she  had  aged  considerable 
and  was  hardly  able  to  look  after  the  house.  Then  one  cold  winter 
day,  the  crippled  sister  in  her  awkward  endeavor  to  dress  herself  fell 

into  an  open  fire  and  w'as  terribly  burned  before  the  aged  sister  could 

reach  her.  About  this  time  the  case  was  reported  to  the  County.  A 
local  organization  was  interested  in  the  group,  the  brother,  realizing 
the  situation,  once  more  made  an  effort  to  take  hold  of  himself.  As 
the  house  was  quite  large,  it  was  suggested  that  more  rooms  be  rented, 
since  the  older  sister  could  no  longer  care  for  it.  The  brother  was  talked 
to  in  one  of  his  sober  moments  and  he  is  trying  to  help  with  the  income 
although  he  still  has  weeks  of  drunkeness,,  however  he  is  getting  too  old 
to  preform  hard  work  and  as  neither  sister  can  do  much,  relief  (regular) 
will  have  to  be  accepted.  With  the  exception  of  clothing,  the  family  have 
steadfastly  refused  help.  Being  so  well  educated  and  of  the  best  type 
of  families  it  has  been  very  hard  to  work  with  them. 

HOSPITAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  FOLLOW-UP  WORK 

The  first  Controller  in  Beaver  County,  Mr.  James  Cunningham,  went 
into  office  January  7,  1924.  One  of  the  expenditures  under  Poor  Relief, 
which  he  as  well  as  the  Commissioners  felt  needed  close  attention  was  the 
matter  of  Hospital  Expenditure  and  as  the  result  of  several  conferences 
of  the  Controller,  Commissioners,  Hospital  authorities  and  myself,  it  w*as 
decided,  about  the  middle  of  last  year,  to  assign  the  work  to  me,  since 
I had  some  knowledge  of  the  work  connected  with  it. 

There  are  three  hospitals  in  Beaver  County,  two  of  which  are  receiving 
State  Aid  and  one  a Catholic  Institution,  which  however,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction of  religion  in  caring  for  the  sick.  In  addition  to  these,  the  County 
built  a new  tuberculosis  Hospital  three  years  ago. 
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Since  the  State  appropriations  of  the  two  hospitals  receiving  them  are 
not  sufficient  to  care  for  the  free  cases,  and  since  the  Catholic  Hospital 
receives  no  appropriation,  the  County  is  asked  to  pay  for  the  care  of 
many  patients.  None  of  the  hospitals  employ  a Medical  Social  Worker, 
hence  there  is  not  much  time  given  to  investigations  before  the  County 
is  asked  to  pay. 

Except  patients  who  are  already  County  charges  and  for  which  the 
County  pays,  strictly  financial  investigations  of  all  cases  are  first  made. 
Many  times,  resources  are  located  that  the  hospitals  knew  nothing  of. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  a family  being  in  the  hospital,  a budget  is  made 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  can  pay  even  a small  part  of  the  bill. 
Many  of  these  cases — particularly  those  in  which  the  father  is  ill — become 
Outdoor  Relief  problems.  Individual  cases  (those  with  no  immediate 
family)  often  become  County  Home  cases  or  Institutional  cases — which 
may  mean,  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  Church  Homes  for  the  Aged,  Homes 
for  Incurables,  etc.  Some  become  Clinic  cases  and  it  often  necessary 
to  take  such  patients  for  treatment  at  the  time  set.  Maternity  cases — 
especially  deserted  mothers,  married  or  single  are  followed  up.  An 
effort  is  made  to  find  out  what  becomes  of  every  case  reported,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  one  sent  out  of  the  hospital  with  out  some  plan  for  him, 
if  it  is  needed. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  Clinic  or  Dispensary  cases.  Doctors  oc- 
casionally request  children  to  be  taken  into  a particular  clinic  for 
examination  or  treatment — since  there  are  many  boroughs  that  do  not 
employ  School  Nurses  and  there  is  no  acting  in  that  capacity  in  the 
country.  Applicants  for  employment,  who  for  reasons  other  than  a mean 
disposition  or  chronic  laziness  cannot  keep  a job,  are  sent  into  some 
Clinic.  Requests  are  made  by  the  State  Nurse  in  charge  of  the  Clinics 
to  see  that  certain  persons  get  in  at  a set  time.  Children  and  adults, 
of  those  cases  coming  under  Outdoor  Relief  are  many  times  admitted  to 
the  Hospital  for  operation  or  treatment  through  the  Dispensary. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  not  many  patients  entering  the 
T.  B.  Hospital  have  much  money,  and  because  of  numerous  Clinic  visits, 
as  well  as  home  visits  made  by  the  State  Nurses,  the  family  circumstances 
are  usually  known.  In  addition  to  this,  people  seem  to  appreciate  their 
chance  of  recovery  and  pay  if  at  all  able.  Many  families  of  men  suffering 
from  T.  B.  are  reported  for  care  or  watching,  but  very  few  financial 
investigations  are  needed.  This  County  Hospital  is  considered  a Hos- 
pital, is  conducted  as  such  and  not  as  a County  Institution. 

COUNTY  HOME  INVESTIGATIONS 

Miss  Elizabeth  Springer,  Matron  of  our  County  Home  has  been  in  this 
capacity  for  12  or  13  years.  One  of  the  things  in  connection  with  her 
work  that  gave  her  a great  deal  of  anxiety,  was  the  .number  of  persons 
who  would  be  literally  dumped  at  the  entrance  to  the  Home  and  left 
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for  some  one  to  take  them  into  the  Home  as  an  inmate.  Or  relatives,  no 
longer  desiring  to  care  for  their  own,  would  bring  them  in  to  Miss 
Springer,  and  nothing  more  would  be  heard  from  them.  Because 
there  was  no  one  employed  by  the  County  who  could  look  after  applicants 
except  in  a general  way,  the  situation  could  not  be  remedied  to  any 
extent. 

The  matter  of  investigating  applications  for  admission  to  the  County 
Home  was  gradually  turned  over  to  the  Welfare  Department  by  the 
Commissioners  and  several  conferences  were  held  with  Miss  Springer. 
It  was  decided  not  to  admit  any  one  to  the  County  Home  without  a 
written  notice  from  the  Welfare  Department  or  Commissioners  or  a 
telephone  call.  The  Commissioners  agreed  to  this  and  after  a few  cases 
with  out  notices  were  refused  admittance  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble. 

The  investigations  are  handled  similarly  to  Outdoor  Relief.  If  aged 
persons  are  abused  because  they  are  not  wanted,  they  are  removed  to  the 
Home  and  relatives  persuaded  to  pay  if  possible  or  forced  if  able  to  pay 
and  refuse. 

An  effort  is  made  to  keep  aged  persons  in  their  home  town  with 
Outdoor  Relief  being  given  if  necessary,  since  it  is  very  hard  to  separate 
old  people  from  all  the  friends  and  surroundings  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  Sometimes  Church  Homes  are  persuaded  to  take  them. 

A number  of  harmless  insane  and  feeble-minded  in  need  of  institution- 
alization, but  not  dangerous  in  any  respect  if  taken  care  of,  are  admitted 
to  the  Home.  These  are  generally  women  of  child-bearing  age  and 
older  men.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a number  of  good  type,  homeless 
individuals  living  there.  The  surroundings  are  pleasant,  the  building 
only  a few  years  old  and  every  effort  made  to  keep  these  people  contented. 

A record,  with  all  the  information  available  was  secured  from  the 
matron  and  the  various  inmates  concerning  their  personal  history.  Cases 
that  needed  investigation  were  pointed  out  and  made  as  far  as  possible. 
This  record  with  a record  of  all  applicatns  is  on  file  in  the  Department 
of  Welfare.  The  matron  provides  a monthly  report  of  deaths,  dis- 
charges, etc.,  so  that  the  office  records  are  up  to  date. 

A survey  was  made  of  the  inmates,  which  also  had  been  uppermost 
in  Miss  Springer's  mind.  Two  blind  men  were  found  to  be  trainable  and 
have  entered  training  and  one  man,  who  is  suffering  from  amnesia  will 
be  taken  to  the  Mental  Clinic  next  month,  where  advise  will  be  given 
and  an  effort  made  to  help  bring  back  the  man's  past. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  X.  was  worth  about  $100,000.00.  Not  having 
any  children,  he  and  his  wife  decided  to  take  the  orphaned  boy  of  a 
distant  relative  into  their  home  and  raise  him  as  if  he  were  their  own. 
However,  no  adoption  papers  were  drawn. 
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When  the  young  man  became  18  years  of  age,  the  foster  mother  died. 
The  husband  became  despondent  and  reckless  and  squandered  a greater 
part  of  his  money  on  the  boy,  gambling,  etc.  Anything  the  boy  requested, 
he  received.  When  this  foster  son  reached  the  age  of  25,  he  married 
and  took  the  father  into  his  home.  At  this  time,  Mr.  X.  had  several 
properties  which  were  increasing  in  value.  One  by  one  he  gave  them 
to  this  son,  until  he  had  but  one  property  and  about  $500.00  left.  The 
son  had  an  invalid  wife  and  three  children,  who  were  becoming  tired 
of  the  aging  man.  Finally,  one  day,  in  a fit  of  generosity  Mr.  X gave 
the  foster  son,  the  remaining  property  and  a few  months  later,  the 
oldest  daughter  decided  she  would  leave  home  if  the  old  man  didn’t. 
Since  the  wife  was  an  invalid  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  tell  him 
to  leave  in  order  to  keep  the  daughter  (a  school  teacher)  at  home.  He 
was  told  to  go.  Being  proud  and  yet  not  thinking  harshly  of  his  foster 
son,  he  went  to  friends  to  board,  paid  them  as  long  as  he  had  money 
but  not  being  able  to  work  any  longer  was  unable  to  earn  money  to 
pay  his  board  after  his  funds  were  gone.  The  friends  kept  him  about 
a year  after  this,  but  he  was  becoming  a charge  and  application  was  duly 
made  for  County  Home  care. 

Nothing  could  be  done  with  the  foster  son  from  the  stand  point  of  law 
since  there  had  been  no  legal  adoption.  However,  it  was  found  that  he 
was  afraid  of  social  ostracism  and  after  several  long  interviews,  agreed 
to  help  in  caring  for  Mr.  X.  A brother  of  Mr.  X.  also  agreed  to  help  in 
a small  way,  and  the  County  assumed  the  remaining  help  necessary  to 
care  for  him  away  from  the  County  Home.  A boarding  place  was 
found,  but  after  a few  months  an  aged  sister  agreed  to  board  him  and 
keep  his  clothes  in  repair.  She  is  paid  for  this  as  she  is  not  in  the 
best  of  circumstances.  Mr.  X.  is  contented  and  happy  to  think  that  his 
son  Frank  is  paying  for  part  of  his  care  and  a quarrel  of  many  years  with 
the  brother  has  cease. d Mr.  X.  has  joined  Church  through  his  sister’s 
persuasion  and  will  probably  end  his  days  in  his  own  beloved  neighbor- 
hood. Had  he  been  taken  to  the  Home  he  would  have  died  of  a broken 
heart. 

The  following  report  covers  the  number  of  the  various  kinds  of  cases 


covered  to  Jan.  1,  1925. 

Outdoor  Relief  303 

County  Home  Investigations  39 

Hospital  Investigations  114 

(Of  these,  payment  was  approved  for  63) 

Strictly  employment  6 

Insane  12 

Feeble-minded  .- 7 
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(All  such  referred  since  Jan.  1,  1925) 

Feeble-minded  (All  such  referred  since  Jan.  1,  1925).... 

Transient  2 

Childrens'  cases  16 

Burial  applications  4 

Strictly  financial  investigations 

(for  Judges  of  local  Court)  

Old  age  Pension  Applications  3 

Referred  to  other  Organizations  24 

537 

Duplications  (two  or  more  kinds  of  County  care)  28 

Number  of  Families  and  Individual  cases  509 

Estimated  savings  on  Outdoor  Relief  $5000.00 

” Hospital  cases  1000.00 


Several  deportation  cases  have  been  handled  this  year. 

Those  who  understand  case  work,  or  who  are  case  workers,  undoubtedly 
know  that  it  is  not  possible  handling  so  many  cases  to  do  as  intensive 
work  with  families  as  would  be  desired — in  a sense  the  high  spots  are 
being  hit.  And  yet  it  is  possible  to  do  constructive  work.  If  money 
can  be  saved  for  the  taxpayer,  families  and  individuals  shown  human 
treatment,  and  Poor  Relief  Administration  raised  to  a higher  plane, 
then  some  good  will  have  been  accomplished. 

There  is-  no  County  Employment  Agency,  so  a small  number  of  persons 
apply  to  the  County  for  work.  Because  of  the  numerous  industries 
most  persons  are  able  to  find  jobs  with  out  much  trouble.  However, 
there  is  occasionally,  an  additional  group  needing  employment  in  con- 
nection with  Outdoor  Relief.  Therefore  contact  has  been  made  with  all 
firms  and  industries  employing  more  than  10  persons,  most  of  whom 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  County  in  hiring  persons  sent  to  them, 
if  at  all  possible.  A number  of  handicapped  have  been  placed  in  industry 
through  this  cooperation,  which  helps  reduce  expenditures  under  Outdoor 
Relief. 

Mr.  White:  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  A.  E.  Howell  of  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  on  New  Legislation  affecting  Administration 
of  County  Homes  and  Almshouses. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  COUNTY  HOMES  AND  ALMSHOUSES 

By  A.  E.  Howell,  Special  Representative 
Department  of  Welfare 

The  general  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  is  a decided  step  forward,  yet 
there  is  much  to  be  hoped  for  in  “poor  law”.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
advantage  gained  in  this  new  legislation  is  that  it  brings  together  in 
one  small  act  of  37  pages  practically  all  legal  instructions  for  conducting 
poor  relief,  (and  this  includes  the  administration  of  County  Homes  or 
Almshouses),  wheras  formerly  no  one, — -not  even  a lawyer, — could  keep 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  legal  procedure  required. 

In  the  1925  Act,  the  term  “Almshouse”  is  used  to  designate  a county 
home,  county  hospital,  district  home,  etc.,  Section  10,  although  the  old  and 
even  less  desirable  term  “poorhouse”  is  used  extensively  throughout 
the  Act.  But  in  the  law  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  institution  to 
become  a County  Hospital  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  modern 
equipment,  medical  staff,  nurses,  social  service  or  welfare  worker,  etc. 
And  the  title,  “Superintendent”,  given  to  the  person  formerly  known  as 
steward,  further  dignifies  the  office  of  the  one  in  charge  of  the  institution, 
(Sec.  211). 

By  the  abolition  in  nine  Counties  of  the  uneconomical  and  inhuman 
township  and  borough  poor  districts,  and  by  the  provision  for  enlarged 
joint  districts  of  more  than  one  County,  much  of  the  way  is  cleared 
for  making  the  almshouse  a real  district  hospital, — an  institution  of 
actual  service,  dignity  and  worth  to  the  community. 

Directors  of  the  poor  are  no  longer  to  be  hampered  by  inability  to  get 
funds  to  build  proper  County  or  district  homes  and  hospitals.  Section 
216  authorizes  them  to  erect  and  maintain  suitable  buildings,  and  Section 
222  states  clearly  that  “The  County  Commissioners  shall,  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  directors  of  the  poor,  annually  collect  a tax”  for 
maintaining  the  work  with  which  the  directors  are  charged,  and  “the 
commissioners  shall,  upon  a like  requisition,  levy  a special  tax”,  for 
the  purchase  of  property,  the  erection  and  equipment  of  suitable  build- 
ings, where  the  directors  do  not  now  have  taxing  power. 

And  since  the  directors  are  specifically  made  County  Officers  (Sec.  600) 
they  can  well  become  the  administrative  board  for  all  matters  broadly 
included  included  in  the  scope  of  poor  relief.  That  is,  they  can  represent 
the  people  of  the  County  in  seeing  that  wll  qualified  technical  officials 
such  as  superintendent,  physician,  nurses,  and  welfare  worker,  are 
employed  to  conduct  properly  the  almshouse,  to  relieve  and  rehabilitate 
families  and  individuals  in  their  own  homes  as  well  as  in  institutions, 
and  to  investigate  aplicants  for  admission.  With  this  procedure  now 
possible,  and  cooperation  with  other  agencies  provided 'for,  there  seems 
ample  chance  greatly  to  reduce  the  population  of  almshouses,  give 
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better  care  to  patients,  and  eventually  to  reduce  dependency,  delinquency, 
and  perhaps  mental  defectiveness  in  our  Commonwealth. 

Accurate  accounts  (Sec.  223),  careful  and  complete  records  of  all 
patients  (or  inmates),  and  reports  as  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare  (Sec.  500)  are  required  by  the  Act.  Further  services  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  are  made  available  through  help  in  the  location 
of  almshouse  sites  and  buildings  and  approval  of  plans  for  new  buildings 
and  for  alterations.  (Sec.  700  and  715)  (And  may  I say  that  the 
earlier  this  help  is  sought  from  the  Department,  the  more  valuable  will 
it  be  both  in  final  results  and  in  economy  of  money  and  effort.  Ex- 
perienced specialists  in  engineering,  social  economy,  etc.  are  at  your 
service  to  help  study  the  district  and  its  needs  and  to  advise  upon 
location  sites,  water  supply,  sewage,  building,  and  its  operation  and  use.) 

Directors  are  given  right  of  eminent  domain  in  acquiring  property 
(Sec.  705),  and  rules  of  procedure  appear  clearly  set  forth.  They  may 
lease  poor  farms  for  the  production  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  etc.,  and  may  rebuild 
in  case  of  fire,  or  other  casualty,  and  requisition  County  Commissioners 
for  funds  for  this  purpose.  (Sec.  712-714). 

Settlement  is  much  as  before  (Sec.  800),  and  orders  of  removal  to 
the  district  of  settlement  are  clearly  provided  for  with  provisions  for 
collection  of  payment  for  maintenance  from  the  district  of  settlement. 
Care  of  transients,  and  provision  for  burial  of  transients  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  person’s  district  of  settlement.  (Sections  800-805)  Main- 
tenance of  a poor  person  in  an  almshouse,  or  for  outdoor  relief,  must 
now  be  by  written  order  of  a director  of  the  poor  (Sec.  900).  Authority 
of  justices  of  the  peace  to  grant  orders  of  outdoor  relief  is  expressly 
withdrawn  (Sec.  2,h).  And  outdoor  relief  is  not  limited  as  formerly  to 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  almshouse. 
Provision  is  made  to  keep  people  out  of  the  almshouse  as  far  as  directors 
can  and  provide  proper  care.  And  they  may  maintain  their  poor  in  an 
almshouse  in  an  adjoining  or  convenient  district.  (Sec.  903). 

Children  from  2 to  16  years  of  age  shall  not  be  kept  in  the  almshouse 

more  than  60  days,  unless  they  are  “unteachable  idiots”,  “epileptics”, 

“paralytic”  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  upon  penalty  of  $100  fine  or 
6 months’  imprisonment,  or  both.  (Sec.  904).  It  is  the  directors’ 
duty  to  place  children  in  suitable  families  or  institutions  or  see  that 
they  are  so  placed.  (Sec.  905). 

Quarantined  persons  are  considered  needy,  and  shall  be  helped  if  they 
require  aid.  (Sec.  906). 

Provision  is  made  to  support  the  poor  in  a private  agency  or  institution 
(Sec.  910),  and  this  includes  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  may  be  removed 

from  the  almshouse  by  directors  or  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  at 

the  expense  of  the  poor  district  for  transportation  and  maintenance. 
(Sections  907-908). 
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A poor  persons’  property  may  be  held  by  directors  for  his  support  in 
the  almshouse  or  otherwise,  for  his  burial,  etc.  under  direction  of  the 
proper  court.  It  may  be  rented,  leased,  sold  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  and  directors  may  be  appointed  guardians  for  an  adult  or 
minor  by  proper  court  proceedings.  And  directors  may  collect  money 
due  a person  under  their  care.  But  relatives  are  entitled  to  their  legal 
inheritance  of  a poor  person  and  are  likewise  held  responsible  for  his 
support  if  they  are  able.  Relatives  liable  for  support  of  a poor  person 
are  the  husband,  wife,  children,  father,  mother,  grandparents  and 
grandchildren.  (Sections  1000-1012). 

Directors  may  seize  the  property  of  a deserting  husband  or  mother, 
order  support  or  attach  his  wages  through  the  proper  court.  (Sections 
1003-1009). 

Vagrants  may  be  committed  to  work  on  the  County  farm,  roads,  high- 
ways, almshouse,  etc.  (Sec.  1101).  Vagrants  are  defined  as  those 
returning  without  a permit  to  a district  from  which  they  have  been 
ousted,  (2)  those  who  will  not  worky  (3)  beggars,  (4)  those  with 
no  visible  means  of  support,  (S)  deserting  or  non-supporting  husbands 
or  fathers.  (Sec.  1100). 

Prisoners  may  also  be  worked  on  the  almshouse  property.  (Sections 
1107-1109). 

Joint  Poor  Districts  are  authorized  wherein  any  two  or  more  con- 
veniently located  districts  may  unite  in  providing  land,  erecting  and 
maintaining  buildings,  and  administering  their  poor  relief. 

Provision  is  made  for  approval  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
organization  of  joint  boards  to  administer  such  a district,  appropriation 
of  costs,  issue  of  bonds,  and  discontinuance  of  the  joint  district  and  joint 
ownership  at  any  time  by  one  or  more  of  the  districts.  (Sections  1500- 
1508). 


ROUND  TABLE 

FOR  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  AND  LEGAL 
QUESTIONS  PERTAINING  TO  POOR  DISTRICTS. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session 

Committee  in  Charge  of  Meeting:  Elmer  E.  Erb,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
Bergner  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Charles  E.  Keck,  Esq.,  Miners’  Bank 
Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Harry  W.  McIntosh,  Esq.,  Standard  Life 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Present: 

Elmer  E.  Erb,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Harrisburg. 

Charles  E.  Keck,  Esq.,  Central  Poor  District,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mrs.  W.  Irwin  Cheyney,  Director,,  Delaware  County. 

Mrs.  Florence  Cloud,  Chester  County. 
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Thomas  K.  Scheller,  Esq.,  Chambersburg,  Solicitor,  Franklin 
County. 

M.  W.  Rosenberger,  Solicitor,  Fayette  County. 

Frank  R.  Coder,  Somerset  Home  & Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Peter  K.  Nelson,  Warren  County. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Washington  County  Board. 

H.  Wilson  Stahlneeker,  Esq.,  Montgomery  County. 

C.  A.  Shambaugh,  Esq.,  Carlisle,  Solicitor,  Cumberland  County. 

W.  I.  Spangler,  Cumberland  County. 

H.  A.  Heberling,  Cumberland  County. 

G.  R.  Summerville,  Clarion  County. 

W.  W.  Dight,  Mercer  County,  Clerk  of  the  Poor  Board. 

Edward  Plankington,  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

William  J.  Wahl,  Examiner,  Department  of  Justice. 

H.  P.  Plasterer,  Director,  Franklin  County. 

William  N.  Apple,  Esq.,  Lancaster  County. 

John  B.  Graybill,  Lancaster  County. 

Also  other  delegates  whose  names  were  not  secured  by  the  sten- 
ographer. 

Elmer  E.  Erb,  Esq.,  Chairman:  “Legal  Responsibility  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  in  Quarantine  Cases,”  is  out  first  subject.  I found  that  some 
quarantined  families  had  bank  accounts  and  were  capable  of  drawing  on 
their  bank  accounts  toward  support.  Another  family  had  a property 
income,  enough  to  maintain  them,  nevertheless  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Health  as  well  as  the  parties  who  visited  them  legally 
that  as  soon  as  they  went  into  quarantine  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Directors 
to  support  them.  The  Act  of  1907  provides  that  whenever  any  head  of 
a family,  or  a person,  shall  be  quarantined  by  any  authority,  because  of 
any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  and  by  reason  of  such  quarantine 
such  person  becomes  unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  treat- 
ment of  his  family  or  himself  during  the  period  of  quarantine,  he  shall 
be  considered  a “poor  person”  or  a “needy  and  indigent  poor  person," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  poor  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  My  thought 
with  reference  to  the  Poor  Directors  is  that  their  jurisdiction  includes  those 
whose  families  are  dependent  upon  them  for  support  and  who  by  reason 
of  their  condition  become  unable  to  maintain  those  families.  I think 
a person  must  first  be  found  indigent  before  he  will  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Directors. 

Mrs.  Cheyney,  Delaware  County.  At  our  hospital  in  any  contagious 
disease  like  diptheria,  scarlet  fever  and  perhaps  measles,  the  doctor  will 
call  up  and  say  “We  have  such  and  such  a case”  or  he  will  call  up  the 
hospital  and  say,  “Such  a case  is  reported.  What  are  we  to  do?”  They 
will  not  accept  such  a case  at  the  hospitals  unless  we,  the  Directors,  will 
guarantee  the  pay.  Suppose  we  have  a child  that  has  scarlet  fever.  We 
cannot  investigate  within  twelve  hours  and  perhaps  this  child  may  die 
within  that  time. 
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Chairman:  I suggest  this:  Suppose  that  the  family  to  whom  that 
happens  would  be  John  D.  Rockafeller’s.  Would  it  be  up  to  the  Poor 
Directors  to  take  care  of  him? 

Delegate:  Isn’t  there  another  Act  saying  “any  person  that  is  in 
quarantine  or  any  person  under  quarantine  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  an  indigent  or  poor  person,”  and  a later  Act  of  1913  or  along  there 
I think  it  says  “Any  person  within  quarantine  is  a poor,  needy  and  in- 
digent person.”  When  they  did  not  have  a contagious  hospital  they 
commanded  support  by  the  city.  There  was  a celebrated  case  of  leprosy. 
It  was  a serious  proposition.  Dr.  Dixon  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  declared  a quarantine.  The  City  Commissioners  came  to  the  Poor 
District  and  said  “You  take  care  of  this  man.”  I answered  “I  will  take 
care  of  him  providing  the  Poor  District  will  not  have  to  stand  all  the 
expense.  We  are  bound  to  take  care  of  poor,  sick,  needy  people  but  that 
only  relates  to  maintenance,  care  and  possibly  medical  care.”  We  said, 
“If  you  are  going  to  run  a quarantine  here  of  your  own  creation  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  the  spread  of  a contagious  disease  you  take  care  of 
your  own  quarantine.  We  will  take  care  of  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
relates  to  our  duties  under  the  law.  As  to  medical  care,  we  will  give 
you  our  physicians.  Let  our  physicians  take  care  of  him.  We  will  give 
him  clothing,  food,  etc.  If  you  are  going  to  take  care  of  him  we  will  pay 
the  guards,  the  supervision,  etc.”  The  municipality  must  maintain  the 
quarantine.  The  quarantine  on  the  one  hand  protects  the  public  from 
the  spread  of  contagious  ailments.  That  is  for  the  City  Board  of  Health, 
I always  held.  The  bill  kept  running  up  so  finally  they  concluded  that 
he  was  not  a leper  and  they  suspended  the  quarantine  and  we  compared 
bills.  Our  bill  for  groceries,  clothing,  medicines,  doctor,  etc.,  was  between 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  dollars  and  the  City’s  bill  for  watchmen, 
police,  etc.,  was  about  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars.  The  next  time  we 
were  called  upon  it  was  with  regard  to  a case  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
City  Commissioner  called  us  up.  I said,  “Take  care  of  your  own  con- 
tagious diseases.  You  have  got  that  contagious  hospital.  Take  care  of 
your  own  cases.”  He  called  me  before  a meeting  of  the  entire  Board  of 
Commissioners  at  City  Hall.  I asked  them  to  show  us  the  law  where  we 
must  take  care  of  their  cases.  I heard  nothing  more  about  it.  I suppose 
the  child  is  well.  We  have  had  no  bill.  The  distinction  being  between 
quarantine  and  the  actual  duties  of  the  Poor  Directors  to  pay  the  bills 
arising  from  medical  care,  death  and  funeral  expenses,  but  not  for  main- 
taining guards,  watchmen  and  all  that  sort  of  business. 

Chairmen:  Suppose  such  a person,  while  Under  such  a quarantine, 
has  a ten  thousand  dollar  ($10,000.00)  bank  account  subject  to  check  and 
through  a mere  order  on  their  part  they  could  pay  all  bills  and  everything 
without  charging  this  expense  on  tax  bills. 

Delegate:  I think  that  would  largely  turn  on  the  Act  of  Assembly. 
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Chairman:  We  are  not  speaking  of  those  who  aren’t  able  to  pay. 
The  question  is:  Shall  a person  who  has  the  means  be  regarded  as  unable 
to  pay?  That  is  the  point. 

Delegate:  Under  that  rabies-hydrophobia  Act,  whether  it  was  a 
wealthy  person  or  a pauper,  the  Poor  District  was  obliged  to  pay. 

Delegate:  In  a case  similar  to  the  one  Mrs.  Cheyney  cited,  we  would 
let  the  local  Board  of  Health  take  care  of  the  child  until  such  time  as 
we  were  satisfied  that  the  person  is  entitled  to  poor  relief. 

Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Plasterer,  Franklin  County.  In  Franklin  County  we  operate  under 
the  Act  of  ’62,  which  requires  them  in  case  of  quarantine,  to  present  to 
us  an  order  for  relief.  That  order  states  that  the  person  who  is  quar- 
antined is  a person  in  destitute  circumstances.  So  far  as  the  Poor  Dis- 
trict is  concerned  they  are  relieved.  We  investigate  the  case,  furnish- 
ing relief  during  the  time  we  are  investigating.  If  we  find  that  the 
person  is  able  to  pay,  which  seems  to  come  under  your  new  Act,  we  then 
stop  giving  that  relief.  Prior  to  this  we  were  operating  under  the  Act 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned.  We  have  raised  the  question  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  anybody  has  money.  As  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Erb, 
we  would  immediately  cease  giving  him  any  relief,  going  on  the  assump- 
tion that  that  person  is  able  to  pay.  If  a question  were  to  be  raised  the 
Court  would  not  allow  such  persons  to  come  under  the  Act.  It  then 
depends  on  whether  or  not  they  are  deemed  poor.  If  they  are  poor  we 
supply  maintenance  and  medical  attention.  We  do  not  pay  rent  or  any- 
thing that  the  person  who  may  have  been  quarantined  was  able  to  earn 
during  the  time  preceding  the  quarantine  or  afterwards,  it  is  only  the 
necessary  articles  during  the  quarantine.  When  the  quarantine  is  lifted 
(we  require  the  Health  officer  to  notify  us)  we  stop  our  orders. 

Mrs.  Cloud,  Chester  County.  Our  Chester  County  Hospital  will  not 
take  any.  We  have  the  doctor  and  nurse  bills  to  pay,  their  board,  seven 
dollars  ($7.00)  a day,  the  child’s  board  and  such.  That  bill  runs  up. 
They  keep  them  there  for  four  or  five  weeks.  The  superintendent  will 
call  up  the  hospital  and  say  “Will  you  be  responsible  for  this?”  I in- 
vestigated one  case  where  the  father  was  making  ninety  dollars  ($90.00) 
a month  and  he  got  a living  on  the  farm.  His  income  was  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  ($160.00)  a month,  all  told.  Yet  we  had  to 
pay  that  bill,  and  the  only  thing  we  could  have  taken  was  a Ford  that  had 
been  running  for  three  or  four  years. 

Chairman  : I wish  someone  would  answer. 

Delegate:  If  we  have  a contagious  disease  contracted  in  our  Alms- 
house and  we  want  to  get  rid  of  that  we  are  asked  to  pay  the  bill.  We 
ask  them  to  take  the  case  and  handle  it  for  us.  I would  say  in  that 
case — pay  the  bill.  If  they  take  up  the  case  and  try  to  impose  it  upon 
the  district  it  is  a different  proposition. 
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Mrs.  Cloud,  Chester  County.  Suppose  the  Doctor  said  “This  child 
must  go  to  the  hospital,”  but  the  husband  and  father  is  making  quite  a 
bit  of  money. 

Chairman  : The  doctor’s  mere  say-so  would  not  control.  The  matter 
of  jurisdiction  would  control  it. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Rosenberger,  Solicitor,  Fayette  County.  The  hospital  has 
a right  to  demand  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  that  case.  We  have  just 
as  much  right  to  ask  for  payment.  We  would  refuse  to  pay  that  in  our 
county  for  the  reason  that  the  hospital  receives  pay  to  take  care  of  con- 
tagious paupers.  It  seems  to  me  the  hospital’s  duty  because  they  receive 
aid  from  the  State  to  take  care  of  that.  It  is  no  different  with  a pauper 
going  to  the  hospital. 

Chairman:  We  cannot  occupy  too  much  time.  I have  no  discussion 
on  this  subject  but  I want  to  call  attention  to  a brief  that  was  read  before 
us  at  the  convention  at  Williamsport..  This  brief  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Rhea  of  Cumberland  County.  It  was  in  the  report  of  the  convention 
of  that  year. 

Chairman:  We  we  now  call  on  Mr.  Jones  to  make  a few  remarks 
about  the  new  Poor  Law  Code. 

Mr.  Jones,  Washington  County.  I am  afraid  that  is  rather  em- 
barrassing. It  is  like  calling  on  a mother  to  point  out  the  defects  of 
her  own  child.  I want  to  say  that  the  Poor  Law  Code  is  simply  a be- 
ginning. It  is  not  pretended  that  it  is  ideal  or  the  final  word  on  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  not  all  new  law.  It  is  simply  a 
revision  except  in  one  or  two  particulars  which  I believe  are  the  only 
features  of  the  code  that  are  brand  new.  The  rest  is  simply  a revision  of 
the  old  law.  I call  your  attention  to  Section  906  as  to  a quarantined 
person.  In  the  old  code  that  same  procedure  was  followed. 

It  is  just  simply  a re-draft.  We  wouldn’t  undertake  to  change  the 
law  according  to  the  thoughts  of  the  members  or  in  accordance  with 
suggestions  made  to  us  by  people  who  are  interested  in  welfare  work 
because  that  change  would  arouse  too  much  antagonism  to  the  whole,  so 
that  we  didn’t  undertake  to  disturb  conditions.  We  started  out  by  as- 
suming that  Philadelphia  County  ought  not  be  disturbed.  It  really  ought 
to  be  changed  but  we  made  exception  at  the  outset  that  the  County 
of  Philadelphia  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  its  territorial  divisions.  We 
also  made  an  exception  that  the  County  of  Allegheny  should  not  be 
disturbed.  In  McKean  County,  the  City  of  Bradford  which  is  a poor 
district.  They  claim  to  maintain  their  poor  at  less  cost  than  the  rest 
of  the  County.  Another  situation  arose,  namely,  the  delicate  problem  of 
the  sections  in  the  hard  coal  districts  where  the  poor  districts  disregard 
county  lines. 
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When  we  got  into  the  Legislature  the  bill  was  introduced  and  was 
being  considered  when  somebody  slipped  down  from  the  central  part 
of  this  State  and  told  the  representatives  that  the  folks  back  home  were 
against  it.  They  insisted  on  the  elimination  of  Clinton,  Lycoming,  North- 
umberland, Columbia,  Montour  and  possibly  another  county  or  two, — 
eight  (8)  of  them  that  wanted  to  be  left  out.  Rather  than  brook  their 
opposition  that  was  agreed  to  with  the  hope  of  getting  it  through.  Eight 
(8)  counties  were  eliminated  which  were  needing  codification  and  re- 
view badly.  They  ought  to  be  brought  within  the  Code.  It  is  redicu- 
lous  to  have  township  units  prevail  in  a county  like  Lycoming  and  in 
a county  like  Northumberland.  Those  eight  counties  ought  to  be  brought 
under  the  wing  of  this  code  at  as  early  a date  as  possible. 

The  two  sections  of  the  code  are  these:  Section  ten  hundred  and  three 
(1003)  is  brand  new.  It  is  fair  and  just  that  that  be  so.  It  is  unfair 
that  any  man  in  the  almshouse  should  have  a bank  account  outside  or 
that  any  man  in  the  almshouse  should  have,  as  we  have  one  in  Wash- 
ington County,  who  has  a trust  fund  that  was  established  by  the  Will 
of  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  him  and  that  the  residue 
that  was  left  at  his  death  went  to  his  brothers.  'His  brothers  succeeded 
in  having  themselves  appointed  guardians  of  that  trust  fund  and  they 
have  maintained  it  intact  although  he  has  been  in  our  county  since  1879. 
We  are  engaged  in  the  lawful  enterprise  of  trying  to  dislodge  that  fund 
and  seeing  that  the  poor  district  gets  the  whole  fund  which  will  not 
compensate  them  fully.  Section  ten  hundred  and  three  (1003)  provides 
that  when  a person  becomes  a public  charge  a certificate  shall  be  filled 
in  the  Prothonotary’s  Office  or  in  the  Orphans’  Court  in  case  of  a minor, 
together  with  an  inventory  of  such  property  as  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  poor  directors  are  owned  or  possessed  by  that  person.  The  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  become  guardians  of  the  estate  of  that  person  so 
that  when  he  recovers  his  ability  to  earn  a livelihood  before  he  is  dis- 
charged it  must  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Court  that  all  charges  have 
been  paid.  That  is  brand  new. 

The  other  section  that  is  brand  new  is  Section  ten  hundred  and  six- 
teen (1016)  which  says  that  in  all  suits,  claims  or  demands  of  any  poor 
district  for  maintenance  and  support  against  the  real  personal  estate  or 
or  property  rights  of  any  pauper  the  statute  of  limitations  shall  not 
limit  the  defense.  Where  the  claim  of  the  poor  district  has  been  limited 
to  six  years  whereas  the  claims  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  State  In- 
sane Hospital  used  to  take  the  lion’s  share  of  the  estate  and  the  poor 
district  had  to  take  pro  rata  on  their  charge  for  six  years.  This  puls 
them  on  a better  basis.  Some  criticism  that  I met  with  on  the  way  down 
here  is  that  one  section  makes  of  the  Superintendent  a mere  clerk, 

Section  211.  He  was  surprised  that  our  poor  commission  did  that. 
That  is  simply  the  fourth  section  of  Act  No.  246  of  May  12,  1921.  We 
left  it  just  as  we  found  it.  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  A one 
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year  term  is  too  short  for  an  election  of  a Superintendent.  That  shoulJ 
be  considered  in  proposed  future  legislation  in  connection  with  the  C 

Chairman  : Mr.  Jones,  you  covered  that  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Stahlnecker,  Montgomery  County.  In  reading  over  the  copy 
which  I have  I notice  that  it  does  not  repeal  a single  Act.  I don’t 
know  whether  our  Commissioner  is  more  efficient  than  other  Commis- 
sioners but  most  of  the  Acts  have  pages  and  pages  of  repealings.  The 
Act,  Section  No.  2 under  “H"  is  attempting  to  put  the  commissioners 
under  the  impression  that  they  have  not  repealed  any  Justices’  Act.  I 
don’t  believe  that  decision  would  clearly  tell  us  whether  that  would 
be  a good  repeal  or  not.  In  Montgomery  County  we  have  a special  Act 
under  which  we  are  working.  In  regard  to  that  clause  which  says 
“This  Act  is  only  intended  to  supercede  the  provisions  with  which  it 
conflicts."  Is  that  sufficient  to  repeal  the  special  Act  under  which  we 
are  working?  In  other  words,  are  we  safe  in  following  this  Act  with- 
out judicial  research. 

Mr.  Jones: — That  matter  of  repeal  was  discussed  considerably  by 
the  commission.  There  are  some  fourteen  hundred  (1400)  Acts  relating 
to  the  poor  in  the  state.  To  itimize  one  by  one  and  undertake  to  repeal 
them  would  certainly  result  in  a number  of  those  Acts  which  ought  to 
be  repealed,  being  repealed.  Rather  than  go  into  that  we  felt  that 
the  authority  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  ought  to  be  repealed  and  that 
was  expressly  done  in  Section  2 under  “H."  My  notion  would  be  that 
after  the  first  Monday  of  next  January  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  have 
no  authority  to  commit  paupers  to  a County  home.  It  must  be  done  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  themselves.  We  did,  by  a repealing  clause  in 
Section  8,  not  mentioning  any  Acts  by  name  but  using  this  language: 
“The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  supercede  and  prevail  over  any  pre- 
vious enactments,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  rules  found  to  be  in- 
consistent or  incompatible  herewith."  The  suggestion  as  to  this  language 
was  made  by  me  prompted  by  the  legal  authority  that  I have  and  the 
very  great  rights  which  were  involved.  Somebody  said  “The  Judge  may 
not  like  that.”  And  so  I directed  this  to  be  submitted  to  one  and  he  ap- 
proved it.  It  is  on  Page  2,  Section  8.  This  is  not  the  final  words.  If 
there  isn’t  any  discrepancy  go  ahead  under  the  old  Act. 

Mr.  Stahlnecker,  Montgomery  County.  Can  an  Act  be  repealed 
without  a direct  reference  to  the  Act  in  the  repeal? 

Delegate,  Schuylkill  County.  Let  me  say  in  reply  that  that  very 
question  was  brought  up  in  Schuylkill  County.  The  Constitution  of 
1874  prohibits  special  legislation  on  special  subjects  and  enumerates 
them,  relating  to  counties,  relating  to  cities  or  boroughs.  In  no  place 
whatever  do  you  find  the  words  “poor  district”  used.  The  decision 
in  Schuylkill  County  was  obviously  special  legislation  having  refer- 
ence to  the  Directors  of  the  poor  of  Schuylkill  County. 
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Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  Would  it  be  well  to 
discuss  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Directors  begins  and  when  it 
ends?  When  is  a person  poor  or  dependent  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Directors?  Where  do  you  stop 
and  where  do  you  begin?  How  do  you  gentlemen  handle  a situation 
where  a person  has  a thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  and  comes  before 
the  board  for  support  or  maintenance  of  some  sort? 

Chairman:  Suppose  that  thousand  dollars  is  placed  in  bank  or 
elsewhere  and  yields  an  income  of  Fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  a year.  Do 
you  first  resort  to  the  corpus  or  principal  or  take  that  person  in  as  a 
person  and  give  him  subsistence. 

Mr.  William  N.  Apple,  Lancaster  County.  We  do  that  with  either 
the  poor  or  insane. 

Chairman:  Do  I understand  you  to  mean,  exhaust  the  corpus  first? 

Mr.  William  N.  Apple,  Lancaster  County.  We  do  go  on  the  corpus 
if  the  courts  have  charge  of  it  and  we  have  quite  a number,  very  many 
that  are  both  poor  and  insane,  most  of  them  insane,  where  we  get  money 
through  the  relatives. 

Chairman:  I know  an  instance  of  a person  in  Steelton  who  has  an 
in  come  by  way  of  rental  from  a little  home,  about  Eighteen  Dollars 
($18.00)  a month.  She  owns  the  home  but  that  is  the  only  income  she 
has.  What  do  you  do  in  a case  like  that? 

Mr.  William  N.  Apple,  Lancaster  County.  We  may  leave  her  there 
and  give  her  sustenance. 

Chairman:  Is  she  a poor  needy  person  if  she  has  the  principal  to 
pay  her  expenses  up  to  a certain  period? 

Mr.  William  N.  Apple,  Lancaster  County.  We  give  her  what  we  call 
“outside  relief.” 

Chairman  : When  do  you  consider  such  a person  really  a poor 
dependent  person?  Must  we  exhaust  that  certain  amount  or  do  we 
start  in  before?  Suppose  a person  has  a thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00). 
Probably  if  they  had  used  the  principal  the  county  would  not  have 
had  to  pay.  By  helping  that  person  you  may  be  depriving  others  who 
are  in  more  need. 

Mrs.  Cheyney,  Delaware  County.  We  are  almost  constantly  in 
that  position.  Widows  with  equities  in  homes.  Instead  of  appealing  to 
the  Attorney  General  we  appealed  to  our  own  solicitor.  He  said  we 
should  have  a Bond  signed  for  the  amount  received.  Now  we  file  a 
Bond.  In  many  cases  something  arises  that  makes  it  doubtful  whether 
the  amount  could  be  collected  but  as  a lien  against  the  person.  It  is 
filed  as  a lien  against  that  person  as  long  as  they  have  the  property. 

Chairman:  Then  do  you  advise  granting  relief  in  that  case? 
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Mrs.  Cheyney,  Delaware  County.  It  seems  necessary.  In  this  way  it 
gives  them  a chance. 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Scheller,  Franklin  County.  Yes,  I agree  with  the  lady 
who  has  just  spoken  about  that.  We  have  done  it  in  a little  different 
manner.  We  have  taken  a judgment,  having  the  pauper  sign  the  judg- 
ment for  two  or  three  hundred  dollars.  We  have  granted  them  relief 
and  entered  the  judgment  as  a lien  and  then  collected  on  their  death  the 
amount  we  have  expended.  We  have  an  agreement  that  so  much  money 
advanced  to  that  pauper  during  the  time  would  be  taken  out  of  the  amount 
given  as  a judgment.  I think  it  would  apply  to  a bank  account  and  act 
as  a lien  against  the  real  estate.  If  a note  was  given  and  it  was  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  for  their  burial  you  would  certainly  collect  that  amount 
from  the  estate. 

Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  My  thought  is  that  a 
person  is  not  a poor  person  until  he  is  really  indigent  and  that  if  he 
has  a fund  or  piece  of  property  to  which  he  can  resort  he  is  not  an 
indigent  person  until  he  has  that  exhausted.  I do  not  know  where  to 
draw  the  line  and  take  our  own  definition  “A  poor  person  is  one  unable 
to  maintain  himself  or  those  dependent  upon  him.”  If  I have  ten  thous- 
and dollars  ($10,000.00)  today  I might  be  able  to  take  care  of  myself 
today  but  not  tomorrow.  Take  a person  with  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000.00).  Should  he  be  supported  until  that  is  exhausted?  Isn’t  he 
depriving  some  person  poorer  than  he  is  and  others  needing  it  more  than 
he  ? 

Mr.  William  N.  Apple,  Lancaster  County.  I wish  to  pay  a tribute 
to  John  Nevin  Hill  who  devoted  all  his  time  to  investigation  preceding 
the  1890  code.  No  man  is  absolutely  dependent  until  he  has  absolutely 
exhausted  all  his  resources  and  the  State  should  not  give  any  support 
to  that  individual  until  he  has  exhausted  all  of  his  possessions.  In  the 
case  of  mother’s  assistance  funds  it  is  to  specially  provide  for  widows 
and  children.  No  one  should  be  received  as  a pauper  until  he  has  first 
exhausted  everything  that  he  has.  Then  he  is  a dependent. 

Mr.  John  B.  Graybill,  Lancaster  County.  I want  to  quote  myself 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  rest  to  what  I said  before  in  regard  to  our 

talk  about  the  poor.  It  is  well  we  are  having  an  open  discussion.  If 

they  find  a person  with  a thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  and  if  they  can 

give  him  a little  assistance  perhaps  the  addition  to  his  income  will  tide 

over  for  a year.  It  is  more  consoling  to  an  individual  if  they  can  stay 
where  they  are  and  not  come  into  the  almshouse.  They  are  ofttimes 
helped  in  some  other  way.  When  they  die  we  present  our  bill  if  there 
is  anything  else.  We  try  to  keep  them  at  their  homes  as  long  as  possible. 
From  an  economic  standpoint  it  is  well  to  keep  them  there  as  long  as 
possible. 

Mr.  William  J.  Wahl,  Department  of  Justice.  Recently  Roxborough 
Poor  Board,  which  is  a division  of  Philadelphia,  had  a case  and  there  is 
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a question  in  my  mind  whether  we  ought  to  look  up  laws  or  use  common 
sense.  This  old  lady  had  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00).  There  was 
a contention  among  some  of  the  members  of  the  poor  board  that  because 
she  had  money  she  wasn’t  entitled  to  entrance  to  the  almshouse.  She  had 
no  one  to  care  for  her — absolutely  helpless  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
They  went  to  the  Municipal  Court  in  Philadelphia,  which  didn’t  seem  to 
give  them  help.  One  of  the  members  asked  me  what  I would  do.  I said 
“I  haven’t  looked  up  the  law  but  I think  a person  who  is  not  a pauper 
but  a poor  person  has  a right  to  exercise  thier  own  will  and  judgment  so 
long  as  they  have  not  been  legally  declared  insane  and  in  this  instance 
the  suggestion  was  made  and  it  is  working  out,  namely,  that  this  lady 
draw  up  an  agreement  between  herself  and  the  Roxborough  Poor  Board 
wherein  the  first  stipulation  was  that  a sufficient  sum  be  laid  aside  from 
that  five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  to  assure  her  a decent  burial  and  the 
balance  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  a certain  amount  each  week. 
When  exhausted  she  would  be  taken  care  of.  There  is  not  so  much 
law  to  be  looked  up.  If  they  have  something,  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  them  as  to  a certain  amount  to  be  paid  each  week  until  such  fund 
is  exhausted.  They  are  then  really  indigent  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word. 

Mrs.  Cheyney,  Delaware  County.  I don't  believe  any  of  us  are  answer- 
ing Mr.  Erb’s  question:  “Is  a person  a dependent  that  has  an  equity 
in  a home  or  some  money?”  We  are  all  saying  how  we  get  around  it  Ii 
a person  a dependent  if  he  has  a thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  or  if  he 
has  an  equity  in  a home?  They  are  not.  We  must  use  common  sense 
and  humanity. 

Chairman  : Let  us  say  an  old  soldier  has  a pension  of  eighty-five  or 
ninety  dollars  a month.  He  has  no  children,  no  family.  Suppose  he  can't 
or  doesn’t  get  into  the  old  soldiers’  home.  They  have  a place  for  them 
but  they  are  crowded.  What  shall  we  do  with  him?  He  is  a good  old 

fellow,  a patriot  who  fought  for  us  and  all  that.  Does  he  belong  in 

the  County  Home?  May  we  legally  accept  him  into  the  home? 

Mrs.  Cloud,  Chester  County.  We  have  a case  in  our  home  of  a soldier 
drawing  a pension  of  seventy  dollars  ($70.00)  a month.  No  one  to  care 
for  him.  He  applied  for  admission  into  the  county  home  and  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  pay  board.  He  gets  his  pay  sent  to  him.  What  is 
left  over  will  be  used  for  his  burial  and  the  rest  given  to  his  familj. 
Did  we  do  right  legally? 

Mr.  Stahlnacker,  Montgomery  County.  There  is  an  Act  of  Assembly 
which  prohibits  taking  money  from  an  old  soldier  or  making  an  agree- 
ment with  him.  If  he  would  come  to  you  and  agree  to  pay  his  pension 

to  you  when  it  comes,  it  is  against  the  law.  In  Montgomery  County  when 
we  have  any  old  soldiers  or  their  widows  the  old  soldiers’  home  is  willing 
to  take  them,  in  fact  any  home  is  willing  to  and  they  could  get  in  if 
they  gave  their  pension  to  that  home.  We  take  their  pensions  and  turn 
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the  money  over  to  the  commissioners.  The  government  knows  it.  Their 
friends  know  it.  They  are  considered  poor  because  they  are  in  their 
second  childhood  and  they  are  unable  to  procure  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mrs.  Cloud,  Chester  County.  Do  you  take  over  their  pensions? 

Mr.  Stahlnacker  : One  lady  has  a deaf  and  dumb  daughter.  They 
could  not  live  apart.  She  gets  thirty  dollars  ($30.00)  a month.  She  turns 
it  over  to  us.  We  put  our  names  on  as  witnesses  to  her  mark.  The  com- 
missioners put  their  names  on.  The  government  knows  about  it.  The 
soldiers’  home  and  her  friends  and  everybody  is  well  satisfied.  They  are 
happy.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Scheller,  Franklin  County.  I can't  agree  with  the  gentleman  here 
that  an  old  soldier  cannot  make  a binding  contract  for  his  maintenance. 
He  may  do  as  he  pleases.  A soldier  committed  to  a county  home  may 
be  committed  and  the  responsibility  is  not  on  the  directors  of  the  poor. 
They  must  be  entered  on  the  book  and  that  relieves  the  directors  of  the 
poor  from  any  responsibility.  He  gets  a pension  and  it  is  his  duty  to  pay 
for  his  maintenance.  It  is  true  that  any  maintenance  prior  to  the  time 
that  that  check  may  be  received  and  endorsed,  may  be  lost.  If  he  should 
die  on  the  fifth  or  tenth  of  October  it  is  the  county’s  loss.  He  has  a right 
to  pay  for  his  maintenance.  In  Franklin  County  we  have  two  old  soldiers 
that  pay  for  the  last  quarter.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  returned  to  them. 
We  feel  our  responsibility  as  directors  of  the  poor.  We  cannot  question 
their  committment  as  to  their  poverty.  They  simply  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance as  they  would  pay  at  any  other  place.  They  use  the  balance  for 
whatever  they  please. 

Chairman:  Any  further  discussion  on  this  proposition?  Can  any- 
body suggest  any  point  for  discussion?  Some  particular  point  you  would 
like  to  have  discussed? 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Keck,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  In  1915  the  Legislature 
passed  in  Assembly,  Pamphlet  Laws  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  (661', 
an  Act.  I can't  tell  to  what  an  extent  it  is  coming  to  be  an  encroachment 
upon  what  you  conceive  to  be  your  rights  in  other  districts  but  I can  see 
what  the  result  is  in  my  own  district.  The  Attorney  General  has  seen  fit 
to  plant  a permanent  deputy,  a salaried  man  there  and  as  days  and  weeks 
go  on  we  are  called  upon  to  respond  in  a variety  of  ways.  They  have 
means  under  this  particular  Act  of  1915  of  obtaining  information  con- 
cerning the  property  of  paupers  that  we  ourselves  do  not  possess  and  they 
are  careful  not  to  give  that  information  to  us  but  the  Attorney  General 
by  a petition  in  court  proposes  who  may  be  found  and  just  about  the 
time  it  comes  to  a hearing  I get  the  information  what  their  charge  is  so 
they  will  inform  me  concerning  it.  Say  that  we  have  a larger  claim 
against  the  patient  than  the  Commonwealth  has.  The  Act  of  Assembly 
provides  that  whenever  any  person  is  maintained  as  an  inmate  in  any 
hospital  or  sanitarium  or  any  other  institution  the  property  of  such  person 
will  be  liable  for  such  maintenance.  Section  Two,  provides  that  any 
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poor  district,  trustee,  committee,  guardian  of  an  inmate  or  any  person 
who  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a poor  person  and  his  property,  shall 
after  six  months  of  such  appointment  render  an  account  to  the  Attorney 
General ; not  file  it  in  Court  where  it  will  be  available  to  all  people  bur 
to  send  it  in  to  the  Attorney  General  who  will  know  that  that  person  who 
has  been  treated  as  an  indigent  has  some  property,  whether  it  be  money 
in  bank  or  real  estate.  Then  the  next  step  is,  the  Attorney  General 
proceeds  by  petition  in  court  to  ask  the  court  to  pay  that  money  as  far 
as  it  will  go  if  it  is  less  than  the  amount  owing  to  the  Commonwealth 
or  the  amount  of  the  Commonwealth’s  bill  if  it  exceeds  that  amount.  My 
principal  argument  with  respect  to  this  law  is  that  it  operates  so  unequally 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  poor  district  and  the  management  of 
the  hospital.  Now  in  every  particular  case  where  that  has  been  tried 
out  in  our  courts  the  Commonwealth  always  got  the  lion’s  share.  The 
Attorney  General  would  petition  the  Court  that  the  money  be  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  their  bill.  Their  bill  was  twenty-five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents,  ($2,585.92).  I learned  about  this 
and  I sent  in  a petition  asking  leave  to  intervene  and  become  a joint 
petitioner  with  the  Commonwealth  because  we  had  a bill  of  thirty-seven 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  forty-nine  cents  ($3766.49),  about 
fifty  per  cent  (50%)  more  than  the  amount  which  was  owing  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  result?  If  the  fund  would  hold  out  that  far  we 
would  be  paid  entirely  or  else  take  the  entire  fund  because  he  figured 
that  we  had  taken  the  burden  with  that  particular  patient  and 
that  we  should  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  county  and  from  the  Com- 
monwealth for  county  aid.  In  1909  was  the  last  Act  with  respect  to 
that  county  aid — two  dollars  ($2.00)  a week  for  us.  The  Commonwealth 
had  paid  us  regularly  the  two  dollars  ($2.00)  in  this  case.  The  greatest 
thing  to  me  was  what  the  Court  had  decided  in  the  case  of  a feeble- 
minded person,  in  which  after  the  case  had  been  admitted  to  the  institution 
by  death  of  a relative  or  in  some  other  way  the  person  had  come  into  a 
property.  The  poor  person  took  the  home  as  an  indigent  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  file  on  it.  Another  decision  Superior  Court  Reports  Seventy 
seven  (77)  Page  (1)  in  re  McCanna,  Maintenance,  it  was  decided  that 
the  statute  runs  against  the  poor  district  but  not  against  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  The  decision  of  our  distinguished  Judge  Fuller 
notwithstanding,  we  had  a bill  against  that  fund  exceeding  by  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  (50%)  the  amount  of  the  Commonwealth’s  claim  (I  want 
to  illustrate  to  you  about  how  we  got  squeezed.)  The  Commonwealth 
got  two  thousand  and  ninety-five  dollars  ($2,095.00)  and  we  got  seven 
hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  ($746.00).  They  got  a reduction  of  onlv 
thirty-three  per  cent  (33%)  of  their  claim  and  we  were  hit  between  the 
eyes  with  about  eighty  per  cent  (80%)  reduction  of  our  claim.  There 
is  nothing  right  about  that.  We  do  not  know  that  in  many  cases  of  that 
nature  along  other  lines  our  Supreme  Court  has  decided  and  held  that  the 
poor  district  is  part  of  the  sovereign  power.  I don’t  know  why  in  the 
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world  that  doctrine  should  not  be  applied  under  this  law  and  I was 
particularly  attracted  to  the  section  of  this  new  code  to  which  Mr.  Jones 
called  attention  that  we  eliminated  that  very  thing.  That  Act  is  not 
however  in  effect  and  will  not  be  until  January  first,  next.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  a number  of  things  might  be  remedied.  The  paramount  prop- 
osition is,  there  should  be  a provision  that  the  Commonwealth  should  be 
reimbursed  for  any  gratuity  to  any  patient,  but  not  until  after  the  poor 
district  has  been  compensated.  That  would  be  fair  and  right.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  encourages  us  to  erect  costly  insane  hospitals 
running  into  the  millions,  agreeing  to  give  us  State  aid  and  we  get  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  a week.  That  was  poor  gratuity  to  the  poor  district.  We 
took  the  burden  of  handling  all  the  rest  of  the  expense  list  with  respect 
to  that  patient.  They  are  grabbing  back  and  taking  away  from  us  that 
which  they  contributed  to  us  previously  by  reason  of  the  Act  of  Assembly 
that  compelled  the  Commonwealth  to  do  it.  There  is  a Case  pending 
before  our  Judge  Carman  and  I was  anticipating  that  he  might  have  a 
decision  for  me.  I wanted  him  to  discuss  this  very  question.  We  can 
stand  it  if  the  Commonwealth  can.  A year  or  so  ago  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1836  a woman  who  had  become  insane  was 
landed  in  our  hospital  for  mental  illness  and  we  discovered  that  she 
had  property  within  the  territory  limits  of  our  district,  a piece  of  real 
estate  which  rented  at  eleven  dollars  ($11)  a month.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  of  1836  and  its  supplements,  we  took  charge  of  the 
rents  which  were  about  enough  to  pay  her  current  expenses  of  main- 
tenance in  this  hospital.  Today  the  Attorney  General  is  asking  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  that  the  Court  appoint  a guardian.  This  is 
his  first  step.  After  the  guardian  has  been  appointed  Mr.  Guardian 
must  convert  this  property,  settle  it,  pay  our  bill  and  pay  the  poor 
district’s  bill.  They  are  asking  under  the  Act  of  1907  which  provides 
that  where  there  is  danger  of  a person  becoming  the  victim  of  designing 
persons  and  squandering  their  substance  the  Court  appoint  a guardian. 
In  this  case  they  want  a guardian  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  squan- 
dering the  estate  and  dissipating  it.  The  next  step  would  be  to  steal  the 
property.  In  other  words,  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  i 
put  forth  the  argument  in  this  last  instance  to  the  Court  that  under 
the  Act  of  1836  and  its  supplements  this  woman  already  has  a guardian, 
a public  guardian  if  you  please  and  a highly  responsible  guardian.  We 
are  in  charge  of  the  thing.  I further  stated  that  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  under  the  Attorney  General’s  petition  should  be  disallowed. 

I don’t  know  what  Judge  Garman  will  do  with  it.  My  thought  was  to 
invite  a little  discussion  here.  I am  perplexed  with  twenty,  thirty  or 
forty  cases  at  present  where  some  of  you  are  not  perplexed. 

Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  Is  there  anything  else 
to  be  brought  up  for  discussion? 

Mr.  Jones,  Washington  County.  I would  like  to  say  that  I am  curious 
about  the  future  of  our  friend  here  from  Montgomery  County  because  he 
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is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  He  is  not  going  to  regard 
the  new  code  because  he  is  sure  the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  declare  ' 
unconstitutional.  I don’t  see  with  what  assurance  he  can  depend  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  a number  of  attorneys  who  don’t  know 
just  which  way  the  cat’s  going  to  jump.  Suppose  the  Supreme  Court  does 
declare  this  part  of  the  code  unconstitutional,  but  suppose  they  do  say 
that  is  constitutional?  Meanwhile  the  poor  district  does  not  know  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  do.  We  will  have  to  do  our  best. 

Delegate:  You  can  guess  whichever  way  you  want.  You  can  go 
under  the  old  Act  and  do  business  just  as  you  have  been  doing  and  let 
the  poor  code  go  hang,  but  if  you  do  and  the  Supreme  Court  declares  this 
new  code  to  be  constitutional  then  you  are  out  of  luck.  If  you  guess  that 
this  is  going  to  be  constitutional  they  may  disagree  with  you.  Then  you 
will  be  equally  out  of  luck.  I don’t  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
in  either  case  penalize  any  poor  district  that  does  its  duty  as  it  sees  it 
because  of  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  Acts.  Let 
us  use  common  sense  and  believe  the  Courts  will  go  the  limit  in  protecting 
them. 

Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  H.  P.  Plasterer,  Franklin  County.  In  a great  many  counties  our 
County  Commissioners  are  Poor  Directors.  In  other  counties  they  are 
not.  The  point  I wanted  to  make  clear  is  that  in  Franklin  County  in 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  we  have  not  a minority  representation.  Would 
it  not  be  well  that  we  all  meet  on  a common  basis.  Why  not  have 
minority  representation  in  the  Directors  of  the  Poor? 

Chairman  : The  point  was  raised  several  weeks  ago  and  we  had 
numerous  suggestions  that  it  might  be  brought  up  in  a conference  and 
have  somebody  discuss  the  question  of  minority  representation  on  the  poor 
board.  I believe  Mr.  Wahl  has  a subject  that  he  would  like  to  discuss 

Mr.  William  J.  Wahl,  Department  of  Justice. 

THE  ALIEN  INSANE 

Since  the  World  War  the  percentage  of  Alien  Insane  has  greatly 
increased,  so  much  so  that  the  counties  and  poor  boards  through  the 
State  should  closely  scrutinize  the  commitments  to  County  and  State 
institutions  of  all  those  patients  whose  residence  or  citizenship  has  no' 
been  definitely  established.  Especially  should  this  suggestion  apply  (o 
those  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  where  the  foreign  population  pre- 
dominates. 

In  this  particular  phase  of  the  work  the  services  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  County  or  Poor  Board  so  desiring,  the 
only  requirement  being  the  name  of  the  patient,  institution  in  which  he 
or  she  is  confined  and  any  other  information  you  may  possess.  Investi- 
gations are  then  made  and  when  the  facts  are  definitely  established,  the 
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case  is  referred  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  who  in  turn  forwards  the 
data  to  the  Immigration  Authorities  and  the  patient  is  ordered  sent  back 
to  the  country  from  whence  he  or  she  came.  Cases  have  presented 
themselves  wherein  it  was  shown  that  persons  have  been  granted  pass- 
ports to  leave  their  native  country,  who  were  feeble-minded  or  mentally 
weak,  thereby  relieving  that  community  of  their  support  as  indigent 
charges. 

The  period  for  deportation  is  fixed  at  five  years  but  in  extenuating 
circumstances  where  persons  are  of  criminal  tendencies  and  trouble 
breeders  or  where  it  has  been  shown  that  he  or  she  was  afflicted  for  a 
period  of  years  prior  to  departure  from  their  native  heath,  the  case  is 
proceeded  with  regardless  of  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States. 

Through  the  methods  of  investigation  as  carried  out,  the  Commonwealtn 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  few  years  has  caused  to  be  returned  to  their 
native  countries  a very  large  number  of  feeble-minded  and  mentally  weak 
aliens.  And  these  deportations  have  not  only  resulted  in  a large  present 
and  future  financial  saving  for  maintenance  to  the  State  but  likewise  to 
the  particular  counties  or  poor  boards  through  whose  agencies  the  patients 
were  committed.  In  every  instance  there  is  a saving  of  $156.00  a year 
each  to  county  or  poor  board  and  State  or  a total  of  $312.00  for  each 
patient  which  if  taken  on  an  average  of  twenty  years  would  have 
amounted  to  $6,240.00. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  had  deportations  made  to 
China,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Ireland,  England,  France,  Czecho- 
slovakia, South  American  countries  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
cases  are  still  pending  of  other  deportables. 

The  Alien  insane  problem  should  be  one  of  the  utmost  concern  as  the 
percentage  increases.  The  counties  and  poor  boards  can  save  the  ex- 
penditure of  considerable  sums  of  money  by  exercising  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  commitment  to  institutions  of  alien  minors  of  feeble-minded 
tendencies  or  adults  who  are  not  citizens. 

As  before  stated  the  Department  of  Justice  is  at  the  service  of  the 
counties  and  poor  boards  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
not  only  as  to  possible  deportable  cases  of  aliens  but  likewise  of  patients 
who  may  not  be  legal  residents  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  period  of  one 
year,  whose  domicile  may  be  in  some  other  State. 

Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Edward  Plankincton,  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  trying  to  collect 
some  of  the  moneys  for  maintenance  for  them  I have  taken  it  up  with  a 
great  many  counties  and  they  replied  that  they  couldn’t  help  me  because 
the  man  has  a good  position  or  the  man  has  an  equity  in  a property  and 
they  won’t  stand  a proposition  of  that  kind.  We  are  maintaining  to  a 
great  extent  ninety-nine  per  cent  (99%)  of  the  inmates  of  our  hospital 
When  these  people  present'  themselves  we  know  nothing  about  them. 
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Sometimes  they  are  brought  in,  about  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  them  b} 
the  police.  We  don’t  get  State  appropriations.  The  only  appropriation 
we  get  is  the  appropriation  that  Mr.  Keck  was  speaking  about,  that  two 
dollars  a week.  Take  Philadelphia  County.  Let  us  say  we  get  some- 
body from  Chester  County  and  they  tell  us  they  cannot  pay  and  we  apply 
to  Chester  County  for  the  money  and  they  then  tell  us  that  the  people 
were  fixed  well  enough  to  pay  the  account.  We  can’t  collect  it  from  them. 

Chairman:  Is  it  not  your  duty  to  give  aid? 

Delegate:  We  make  an  effort  to  collect  that.  We  try  those  counties 
as  soon  as  they  come  in.  If  I must  wait  two  or  three  weeks  or  until 
that  person  is  well  I am  too  late  to  make  a claim  against  the  districts. 

I do  extract  a promise  when  I take  them  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
treatment  at  our  expense  but  should  be  in  their  county  and  sometimes 
they  promise  to  pay  but  we  can’t  collect  from  them.  They  go  back  to 
their  county  and  we  can’t  do  anything  about  it.  The  county  won’t  help 
us  either.  Of  course,  they  are  considered  as  an  indigent  case. 

Chairman:  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject  Mr.  Keck? 

Mr.  Keck:  When  a case  comes  into  your  hospital  by  the  police  and 
then  later  on  you  discharge  them,  send  them  a bill. 

Mr.  Plankington  : We  don’t  know  how  long  they  are  going  to  be 
there  and  when  we  take  it  up  with  the  poor  they  say  I notified  them  too 
late  or  on  the  other  hand  they  say  that  the  family  can  afford  to  pay 
and  they  won’t  assume  any  responsibility. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Keck:  Try  to  collect  through  the  intervention  of  the 
police  or  the  parties  able  to  pay. 

Chairman:  It  seems  as  though  we  can’t  come  to  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion. You  say  “We  want  assistance”  and  the  other  party  says  “They 
can  support  themselves.  We  don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it.” 

Mr.  Plankington:  My  thought  is  this:  I wanted  to  produce  a spirit 
of  co-operation.  I understand  the  legal  part  of  it. 

Mr.  William  J.  Wahl,  Department  of  Justice:  I want  to  cite  two 
specific  cases  that  give  you  an  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  the  many 
instances  that  we  come  in  contact  with.  The  patient  was  at  Norristown. 
The  correspondence  of  that  patient  with  his  wife  showed  us  that  his  wif® 
was  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  We  found  out  that  this  party  should  be 
charged  to  Westmoreland  County  and  not  Norristown.  His  wife  was 
living  in  New  Jersey.  I found  out  that  this  man  had  a legal  residence 
in  Westmoreland  County.  Another  case  I gathered  as  charged  of  Dela- 
ware County.  An  investigation  resulted  in  a mutual  agreement  on  the 
part  of  that  particular  county  and  Luzerne  County  and  the  patient  was 
returned  to  Retreat.  There  are  so  many  complicated  problems  that 
every  case  must  be  treated  differently.  So  far  as  maintenance  is  con- 
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cerned,  that  is  taken  care  of  by  the  length  of  residence.  If  not  for  a 
period  of  one  year  you  are  notified  that  a patient  is  charged  that  shouldn’t 
be  charged. 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICIANS’  ROUND  TABLE 

ROUND  TABLE  NO.  3 — Physicians  of  County  and  District  Poor 
Boards  and  medical  officers  of  institutions  held  a session  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Rutherford,  Superintendent,  Hillside  Home, 
Clark’s  Summit,  Lackawanna  County.  This  meeting  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  the  discussion  of  medical  problems  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  both  acute  and  chronic  cases  of  dependent  persons. 

Practically  all  of  the  doctors  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  were 
present  at  this  session  and  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Unfortunately  a 
stenographic  report  of  this  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  of  the  med- 
ical delegates  was  not  secured. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Lowe. 

Music  by  Grace  Lutheran  Choir. 

President  Lowe:  Professor  Bourne,  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibits, 
will  make  his  report. 

REPORT  OF  JUDGES  OF  EXHIBITS. 

Professor  Bourne:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I will 
be  as  brief  as  possible  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Judges  of  Exhibits: 

The  cups  given  by  President  Lowe  are  awarded  as  follows: 

Hospital  Group — Somerset  County  Hospital.. 

County  Home — Delaware  County  Home. 

The  individual  prizes: 

COUNTY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Embroidery: 

1st. — Lena  Alexander,  Washington  County. 

2nd. — Anna  Lang,  Washington  County. 

3rd. — Mary  Smith,  Washington  County. 

Rugs: 

1st. — Mary  Vandecaster,  Washington  County. 

Lace: 

1st. — Kate  Rossell,  Washington  County. 

2nd. — Francis  Campbell  (99  years  old)  Crawford  County. 

3rd. — Anna  Hajer,  Cambria  County. 
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Quilts: 

1st. — Kate  O.  Bell,  Washington  County. 

2nd. — Matilda  Young,  Washington  County. 

Special  Mention: 

Bird  House — Samuel  Lenhart  (78  years  old)  Lancaster  County. 
STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Embroidery: 

1st. — 1736  Chester  County. 

2nd. — 1856  Blair  County. 

3rd. — 1615  Chester  County. 

Rues: 

1st. — 1725  Chester  County  Hospital. 

2nd. — 10882  Norristown  State. 

3rd. — 2431  Allentown. 

Baskets:  * 

(a)  Raffia 

1st. — 9473  Norristown  State  Hospital. 

2nd. — 8425  Norristown  State  Hospital. 

3rd. — 8565  Norristown  State  Hospital. 

(b)  Willow  & Reed. 

1st. — 1699  Pennhurst. 

2nd. — 10371  Norristown. 

3rd. — 2345  Pennhurst. 

Woven  Work: 

1st. — 4014  Allentown. 

2nd. — 10114  Norristown. 

3rd. — 1397  Chester  County. 

Special  Mention: 

Batik  Dresses — Hilda  Singer,  Dora  Lanver,  (Pennhurst.) 

Trays — Reed  and  Painted  Wood — Norristown. 

Woodwork — Carved  Box — Norristown — 3437,  Toys,  Norristown. 
Willow  Work — Pennhurst. 

Tooled  Leather  Work — 9367. 

The  Committee  also  make  the  suggestion  that  in  the  future  exhibits 
from  State  institutions  and  County  Homes  should  be  made  separately  and 
judged  separately  owing  to  the  fact  that  State  institutions  are  so  much 
larger  and  have  had  longer  and  better  training  and  better  facilities. 

They  also  felt  that  wherever  possible  people  trained  in  institutions 
should  have  the  preference.  These  people  who  come  into  the  institutions 
with  no  previous  training  and  do  good  work  we  felt  should  have  a 
preference  and  should  be  given  credit  for  their  progress,  and  the  work 
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should  be  marked  whether  done  by  trained  or  untrained  workers.  For 
instance,  a woman  who  has  done  lace  work  or  crocheting  all  her  life 
should  not  be  given  the  same  credit  as  the  poor  unfortunate  who  never 
did  that  kind  of  work  but  became  proficient  through  the  efforts  of  the 
institution.  We  felt  they  should  receive  more  credit  than  those  who 
did  the  work  all  their  lives. 

Wm.  A.  Bourne 
Ada  M.  Forry 
Emma  L.  Carey 

Committee 

President  Lowe:  Dr.  B.  L.  Scott  will  now  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject:  “The  Romance  of  Prison  Labor  Life  in  the  Reclamation  of  Men.” 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  PRISON  IN  THE  RECLAMATION  OF  MEN 

By  Dr.  B.  L.  Scott. 

I believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  can  be  no  greatet 
romance  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  world  than  the  restoration  of 
men.  Last  year  fn  Pennsylvania  85,000  men  and  women  passed  through 
the  penitentiaries  and  jails  of  this  State.  Tonight  there  are  seven 
thousand  men  behind  steel  bars  and  stone  walls  and  the  question  that 
comes  close  home  to  each  taxpayer  is  the  romance  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  reclamation  of  these  men.  It  is  a keen  pleasure  for  me  tonight  to 
be  on  this  platform  with  my  chief,  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter.  (Applause)  1 
am  glad  you  applaud  for  there  is  no  better  chief  to  be  found  in  Harris- 
burg and  no  better  Department  than  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

The  job  we  are  undertaking  for  you,  not  from  sentiment  or  “sob  stuff,” 
but  from  cold  business  is  to  reclaim  those  men  behind  bars  and  stone 
walls.  We  are  not  interested  in  sentiment,  we  are  not  interested  in 
“sob  sisters.”  We  are  your  business  representative.  Your  bill  last  year 
in  this  State  to  take  care  of  your  jails  and  pententiaries  was,  in  round 
numbers,  eight  million  of  dollars.  You  paid  that  bill.  Do  you  want  to 
keep  on  paying  it?  Well,  if  you  do,  let  us  continue  the  old  plan  we  have 
been  going  on  for  many  years  of  locking  them  up,  keeping  them  in  idle- 
ness, giving  them  as  little  light  and  air  as  possible,  don't  feed  them  any 
more  than  necessary  and  send  them  out  with  vengeance  in  their  mind 
and  their  bodies  broken  and  with  one  thing  only  that  they  can  do  and 
that  is  to  go  back  to  the  jail  and  penitentiary.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  doing. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  estimates  that  nearly  50%  of  the  seven 
thousand  men  in  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  in  this  State  tonight  have 
been  there  because  they  have  no  other  place  to  go,  they  have  gone  back 
to  live  at  your  expense  and  you  will  pay  the  bill.  The  other  alternative 
is  a business  plan.  Very  simple,  nothing  elaborate  about  it,  and,  as  I 
have  said  twice  and  what  you  repeat  you  will  not  forget  so  easily,  there 
is  no  sentiment  about  it.  It  is  business  to  take  those  men,  as  many  of 
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them  as  have  stuff  in  them,  train  them  to  some  trade  or  vocation,  send 
them  out,  get  a job  for  them,  giving  them  a chance  to  earn  their  own 
living  and  not  continue  to  eat  at  your  expense. 

Where  do  you  come  in?  You  come  in  as  a partner  with  us.  We  can 
not  get  along  without  you  no  more  than  you  can  get  along  without  the 
Department  of  Welfare.  We  team  together  like  the  old  fashioned  ox 
team  with  the  yoke.  There  is  a place  for  you  and  a place  for  us  and 
while  you  pull  together  we  gain  the  objective.  While  we  are  training 
these  men  for  various  lines  of  activity,  manufacturing  products,  we  come 
to  you  to  sell  those  goods,  not  on  sentiment,  not  because  they  are  made 
in  penitentiaries  and  prisons  but  because  they  are  good  goods  and  at 
prices  that  will  compare  in  the  open  market.  These  are  goods  made  by 
those  men:  The  catalogue  of  State  College  printed  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary by  men  who  are  learning  the  printing  trade,  the  canned  goods 
of  Rockview,  the  label  printed  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  All  the  stutf 
that  goes  in  the  can  is  grown  and  packed  at  Rockview.  The  shoes  made 
at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  These  are  the  articles  we  bring  to  you  to 
sell,  not  that  the  money  may  go  to  the  Department  of  Welfare.  We 
don't  get  a penny  of  it.  It  goes  into  the  fund  with  which  each  prisoner 
is  paid  in  order  to  relieve  the  local  expense  and  dependency  of  his 
family  and  children  and  in  order  to  give  him  some  money  to  start  ou1 
with  when  he  goes  out  with  his  new  trade.  It  goes  into  this  fund  that 
we  may  extend  our  operations  of  prison  labor,  that  we  man  save  money 
for  you  and  when  you  buy  these  goods,  as  you  have  been  buying  them, 
helping  to  make  prison  labor  a success,  you  are  spending  your  own 
money  that  you  may  save  money  for  yourself  both  in  what  you  have  and 
what  you  get. 

I want  to  thank  you  in  closing  for  the  splendid  co-operation  we  have 
been  having  from  you. 

This  is  the  new  line  we  are  just  starting — a suit  of  clothing  made  at 
the  Western  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh — for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
men  how  to  sew  and  how  to  make  clothes.  We  have  in  this  shop  a class 
of  twenty-five  men  under  competent  supervision  and  training.  These 
things  are  yours  that  you  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  may  buy 
of  your  own  goods,  that  you  may  secure  in  return  a reduction  of  taxation 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  as  you  buy  it,  and  as  you  have 
bought  so  many  times  and  made  success  possible,  we  may  enlarge  our 
operations  for  we  only  employ  one-third  of  these  inmates.  We  must 
employ  these  men,  we  must  give  them  a chance  to  make  good.  The 
romance  of  a man  reclaimed  is  the  greatest  romance  of  life.  Come  and 
see  the  exhibits  we  have  yonder  back  of  the  office.  Put  into  this  business 
common  sense  and  help  us  as  we  work  out  this  together  that  we  may 
have  a new  view  not  of  sentiment  but  of  business  for  our  penitentiaries 
and  prisons.  In  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Prison 
Labor  Division,  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  co-operation  and  ask  for 
even  more,  if  possible,  in  the  days  to  come. 
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President  Lowe:  I will  now  introduce  Horace  V.  Pike,  M.  D.,  Clin- 
ical Director,  Danville  State  Hospital.  His  subject  will  be  “The  Rela- 
tion of  the  State  Hospital  to  Mental  Health.” 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  STATE  HOSPITAL  TO  MENTAL 

HEALTH 

Horace  V.  Pike,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Director,  Danville  State  Hospital 

It  is  a very  great  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
before  the  members  of  this  Association  certain  facts  relative  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  mental  hospital  and  what  it  seeks  to  accomplish 
in  the  matter  of  maintaining  the  mental  health  of  the  community. 

I might  entertain  you  at  length  by  a narration  of  the  various  steps 
in  the  understanding  and  treatment  of  the  mental  patient,  for  the 
history  of  mental  medicine  is  replete  with  mysticism,  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed, changing  throughout  the  centuries  with  the  theistic  and  philosophi- 
cal beliefs  of  the  people  and  slowly  forging  its  way  from  the  darkness 
of  superstition  to  the  light  of  the  20th  century  with  its  progressive  hu- 
manitarianism  and  scientific  medical  knowledge.  I might  paint  a word 
picture  of  the  accomplishments  of  such  noble  characters  as  Pinel  and 
Dorothy  Dix.  I might  thrill  you  with  the  story  of  the  abolition  or 
corporal  punishment  and  the  passing  of  the  dungeon,  the  padded  cell 
and  mechanical  restraint.  But  these  have  already  been  recorded  and 
may  be  read  by  those  who  so  desire. 

But  I wish  rather  to  present  to  you  tonight  history  in  the  making.  I 
wish  to  bring  before  you  the  achievements  of  the  present  and  to  visualize 
if  possible  what  the  future  may  show  as  a result  of  the  application  of 
the  scientific  ideals  of  today. 

Without  question  the  character  of  our  American  civilization  in  the 
generations  to  come  will  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  type  of  men- 
tality of  its  people,  and  hence  the  maintainence  of  the  mental  health 
of  the  individuals  comprising  the  family,  the  community,  the  State  and 
the  Nation  is  a problem  of  paramount  importance,  and  its  solution  to 
a great  extent  revolves  around  the  mental  hospital,  which  should  bear 
a very  definite  and  dependable  relation  to  society  at  large. 

What  then  are  the  functions  of  the  mental  hospital  and  along  what 
lines  may  it  direct  its  activities  to  adequately  discharge  its  obligations 
to  the  community? 

In  answering  this  question,  I am  sure  that  you  will  pardon  any  direct 
references  to  the  Danville  State  Hospital  which  I represent,  naturally 
I am  best  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  procedure  of  that  institution 
and  I present  certain  phases  of  the  work  simply  as  representative  of 
activities  along  similar  lines  in  all  of  the  State  Hospitals  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
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The  first  great  function  of  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  is 
in  the  nature  of  a very  definite  and  decidedly  personal  relationship  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  community  who  are  mentally  ill  and  whose 
mental  disorder  is  of  such  a type  and  degree  as  to  render  hospital  treat- 
ment essential. 

These  patients  very  logically  fall  into  one  of  two  broad  groups: 

1.  Those  in  whom  the  nature  and  degree  of  mental  disorder  per- 
mits the  possibility  of  improvement  or  cure. 

2.  Those  whose  mental  condition  is  such  that  life  long  treatment 
and  care  will  probably  be  necessary. 

In  opening  its  doors  to  these  mentally  ill  individuals,  the  mental  hos- 
pital assumes  an  obligation  not  alone  to  the  patient  but  to  his  family, 
his  friends,  and  the  community  in  which  he  resides;  and  the  discharge 
of  this  obligation  calls  for  the  application  of  every  method  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  known  to  modern  medical  science  to  the  end  that 
the  patient  may  be  cured  of  his  malady  and  be  restored  to  social  and 
economic  efficiency;  and  if  cure  is  not  possible  that  he  be  so  cared  for 
that  he  may  be  comfortable  and  happy  in  his  institutional  environment. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  elegant  structures  erected  at  the  cost 
of  many  billions  of  dollars  shall  exist  simply  as  places  of  asylum  or  refuge 
The  patient  today  entering  a State  hospital  for  mental  diseases  does  not 
hear  the  doors  closed  behind  him  with  a clang,  he  does  not  see  written 
over  the  entrance  to  the  ward,  leave  hope  behind  all  ye  who  enter  here, 
but  he  comes  rather  as  a sick  individual  and  as  such  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  scientific  manner  as  the  patient  suffering  with  typhoid  fever, 
a fractured  thigh  or  other  physical  disease,  and  today,  as  never  before, 
the  mental  hospital  is  adequately  sustaining  this  first  great  important 
relation  to  the  mental  health  of  the  community. 

Important,  however,  as  is  the  intramural  function  of  the  mental  hos- 
pital, there  is  a greater  and  broader  relation  that  it  should  sustain  to 
the  mental  health  of  the  community,  for  the  mental  hospital  should  be 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  preventive  mental  medicine  and  to 
this  end  it  should  not  limit  its  functions  to  the  treatment  of  the  patient 
within  its  walls,  but  should  extend  its  activities  into  the  community 
in  such  a manner  that  it  may  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  di- 
recting centre  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  mental  health  of  the 
community  which  it  serves. 

Such  an  extramural  programme  demands  two  things. 

First — The  providing  in  the  community  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
preservation  of  mental  health,  the  recognition  of  the  early  manifestations 
of  mental  disorder,  and  scientific  study  and  advice  concerning  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  arising  in  the  home,  the  schools  and  the  courts,  as  a 
result  of  conflicts  between  the  mentally  normal  members  of  the  community 
and  those  of  its  number  who,  because  of  mental  disorder  or  mental 
defect  are  unable  to  effect  a wholly  satisfactory  social  adjustment. 
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For  the  carrying  out  of  this  function  the  mental  health  clinic  holds 
first  place  and  constitutes  one  of  the  best  avenues  of  approach  to  the 
mental  life  of  the  community.  Such  clinics  should  be  established  at  points 
easily  accessible  throughout  the  hospital  district.  In  the  larger  community 
centers  such  clinics  may  develop  a high  degree  of  sepcialization  and 
function  as  habit  clinics,  pre-school  clinics,  child  guidance  clinics,  etc. 
and  the  value  of  such  specialized  work  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In 
smaller  communities  such  a division  of  clinical  activities  may  be  precluded 
by  a lack  of  financial  resources  and  necessary  personnel,  but  this  should 
not  constitute  a handicap  to  efficient  and  constructive  work. 

A mental  clinic  under  State  Hospital  supervision  should  represent  a 
unit  of  the  hospital  in  the  field,  and  should  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  mental  hospital  that  the  out-patient  department  bears  to  the  general 
hospital.  It  should  not  function  as  an  open  door  to  hospitals  for  men- 
tal diseases,  or  institutions  for  the  mentally  defective  and  epileptics,  and 
while  it  should  ever  be  born  in  mind  that  early  hospitalization  may  be 
indicated  in  certain  cases,  especially  where  environmental  conditions  are 
such  as  to  render  extramural  treatment  inadequate,  its  major  function 
should  be  the  examination  and  recommendation  as  to  treatment  in  the 
community  of  those  individuals  whose  mental  condition  has  rendered 
them  social  problems. 

The  fields  of  usefulness  of  such  a clinic  are  many  fold : It  will  be 
found  of  great  help  to  our  homes  and  schools,  providing  a means  where- 
by in  our  boys  and  girls  the  underlying  factors  of  mental  retardation  may 
be  discovered  and  corrected,  the  definitely  feeble-minded  recognized  anl 
properly  placed  for  training  and  care,  the  special  aptitude  of  superior 
children  brought  to  light  and  developed,  and  delinquent  tendencies  and 
abnormal  habits  studied  and  corrected. 

The  family  physician  will  find  here  a center  for  diagnosis  and  expert 
advice  concerning  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  which 
he  is  constantly  encountering  in  the  course  of  his  daily  practice. 

Courts  of  justice  will  profit  by  an  intensive  scientific  study  of  the 
mental  reactions  of  those  individuals  accused  of  crime. 

Social  agencies  and  charitable  organizations  will  find  the  solutions 
of  many  of  their  social  and  economic  problems  when  the  psychiatric 
thread  running  through  the  life  history  of  the  social  misfits  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Individual  members  of  the  community  will  find  help  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  mental  factor  that  is  so  often  at  the  bottom  of  their  social 
conflicts  and  their  inability  to  meet  their  life  situations. 

Patients  who  have  been  treated  for  mental  disease  within  the  hospital 
wards  will  respond  to  sympathetic  and  scientific  understanding  and 
guidance  during  the  first  months  after  hospitalization  when  the  effecting 
of  adjustments  are  sometimes  very  difficult  and  the  proper  supervision 
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of  these  patients  in  the  home  by  trained  social  workers  and  nurses  under 
the  direction  of  the  psychiatrist  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  mental  malady.  Furthermore,  the  establishment  of  such 
clinics  in  the  field  will  allow  of  the  return  to  their  homes  on  furlough  of 
a large  group  of  patients  for  whom  continued  hospital  care  would  other- 
wise be  necessary. 

Nor  does  the  function  of  the  mental  clinic  end  with  its  diagnostic  and 
advisory  relation  to  the  individual  patient.  It  also  represents  an  educa- 
tional center  from  which  will  radiate  helpful  information  which  will 
encourage  upon  the  part  of  the  community  a better  understanding  of 
the  mentally  handicapped  and  bring  about  more  efficient  co-operation 
in  the  matter  of  his  treatment  and  care,  as  well  as  point  out  the  way  to 
the  means  that  may  be  employed  in  the  prevention  and  early  treatment 
of  abnormal  mental  functioning. 

Such  clinics  are  being  organized  throughout  the  State  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  through  its  Bureau  of  Mental  Health.  In  this  con- 
nection, I would  emphasize  that  a well  organized  and  successfully  operat- 
ing mental  clinic  requires  the  combined  efforts  of  the  mental  hospital 
and  the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  The  Department  of  Welfare 
and  the  individual  institution  cannot  do  it  all.  It  willingly  provides  a 
neuropsychiatrist  as  the  directing  and  clinical  head  and  a trained  field 
representative  for  psychometric  tests  and  investigation  of  certain  types 
of  cases,  but  the  community  must  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  providing 
quarters  where  the  clinic  may  be  housed,  the  clerical  force  necessary  for 
the  recording  and  filing  of  clinical  data  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all  the  services  of  nurses  and  social  workers  to  follow  the  patients  into 
their  homes  and  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendation  made 
in  individual  cases  by  the  examining  psychiatrist. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Danville  State  Hospital  has  in  operation  eight 
mental  health  clinics  in  its  twelve  counties.  The  co-operation  upon  the 
part  of  the  community  as  a whole  has  been  of  the  finest  type,  practically 
every  agency  standing  for  social  and  economic  efficiency  appear  on  our 
records  as  sources  from  which  patients  have  been  referred.  Opportunity 
classes  have  been  organized  in  the  public  schools  for  the  training  of 
selected  types  of  problem  children,  judges  of  the  courts  are  requesting 
examination  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  adult  prisoners  previous  to 
trial,  physicians  are  constantly  referring  patients  for  examination  and 
their  query  has  changed  from  “Are  the  commitment  papers  properly 
drawn?”  to  “How  may  I best  treat  this  patient  in  his  home?”  During 
the  year  1924,  1714  visits  were  recorded  on  our  clinic  records  and  875 
of  these  were  new  patients  seen  and  examined  for  the  first  time  and  the 
steady  and  progressive  growth  of  this  work  is  indicative  of  its  value  as 
a mental  health  measure. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  barrier  to  progress  in  every  line  of  human 
endeavor  has  ever  been  ignorance  and  superstition  and  this  has  been 
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especially  true  in  the  matter  of  diseases  and  defects  of  the  mind.  Hence, 
the  second  feature  of  a well  rounded  out  extramural  State  Hospital  pro- 
gramme should  be: 

Persistent,  intensive,  systematic  education  of  the  community,  whereby 
its  individual  members  may  come  to  know  authoritatively  as  to  the  causes 
of  mental  disorder  and  mental  defect  and  the  measures  that  may  be 
employed  for  their  prevention  and  treatment. 

While  as  stated  previously  the  mental  clinic  serves  to  some  extent  as 
an  agency  for  public  instruction,  adequate  education  of  the  community 
in  matters  pertaining  to  mental  health  calls  for  a much  broader  scope 
of  activity.  It  implies  a dissemination  of  knowledge  of  certain  facts, 
laws  and  principles  relative  to  the  production  and  conservation  of  mental 
health  that  applied  to  individual  members  of  the  community  will  result 
in  the  living  of  more  efficiently  adjusted  lives,  lessen  the  incidence  of 
mental  disease  and  mental  defect,  and  ensure  for  this  and  coming  gen- 
erations a high  type  of  community,  State  and  National  life. 

Such  education  of  necessity  embraces  a study  of  the  child,  his  nature 
and  his  needs  and  points  the  way  to  his  guidance  through  the  formative 
period  of  life  to  the  end  that  he  may  reach  adulthood  mentally  and 
physically  equipped  to  properly  assume  and  discharge  the  obligations  that 
will  be  incident  to  his  social  existence. 

In  attempting  to  reach  with  such  information  the  community  as  a whole, 
various  organized  groups  of  individuals  should  be  systematically  ap- 
proached. 

1.  Parents  and  teachers,  whose  primary  obligation  to  children  is 
the  assurance  of  good  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  development, 
may  be  reached  through  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  Teachers 
Institutes. 

2.  Prospective  Parents  and  Teachers  through  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  clinical  demonstration  before  the  student  bodies  of  Univer- 
sities, Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 

3.  Physicians  through  our  Medical  Colleges,  State  and  County 
Medical  Societies,  clinical  instruction  in  the  hospital  amirfhe  mental 
clinic  in  the  field. 

4.  Nurses  through  courses  of  instruction  before  training  schools 
and  clinical  demonstration  and  practical  experience  in  the  mental 
hospital. 

5.  Prospective  members  of  the  Bar  and  Clergy  by  courses  of  in- 
struction in  their  respective  schools. 

6.  Society  in  general  through  addresses  before  fraternal,  re- 
ligious, social,  civic  and  other  bodies  and  mental  health  bulletins 
published  at  regular  intervals  and  systematically  and  discriminat- 
ingly distributed  to  the  lay  public. 
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That  such  an  educational  programme  is  amenable  to  practical  applica- 
tion under  State  Hospital  supervision  has  been  demonstrate!  over  a 
period  of  four  years  at  the  Danville  State  Hospital.  While  this  hospital 
is  distinctly  a rural  one,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district 
of  the  State,  with  some  of  its  districts  so  remote  that  two  days  are  re- 
quired to  transport  a patient  to  it,  and  during  four  months  of  the  year 
having  many  of  these  districts  practically  closed  to  travel.  We  found, 
however,  in  prospecting  the  field  that  the  twelve  counties  that  it  serves 
contained  one  college,  two  universities,  three  State  normal  schools  with 
approximately  10,000  students  in  attendance  annually,  twelve  County 
medical  societies  with  a membership  of  650  physicians,  three  general  hos- 
pitals with  nurses  training  schools  within  easy  access,  while  almost  every 
town  carried  such  organizations  as  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lion’s  Clubs, 
Women’s  College  Clubs,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  etc. 

These  schools  and  colleges  welcomed  our  offer  to  provide  for  their 
senior  students  instruction  in  the  matter  of  mental  health.  Accordingly 
a series  of  eight  lectures  on  abnormal  psychology  and  mental  hygiene  were 
prepared  and  delivered  before  both  winter  and  summer  sessions  of  each 
of  these  institutions,  by  Dr.  Horace  V.  Pike,  the  Director  of  Clinical 
Psychiatry,  who  has  also  had  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  mental 
clinics  in  the  field.  The  information  presented  has  comprised  practical 
consideration  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  normal  and  abnormal  mind,  the 
importance  of  the  emotional  life  and  its  role  in  the  matter  of  social 
adjustments.  Problem  children  in  the  home  and  schools  and  how  to 
understand  and  train  them,  mental  deficiency  as  a school  and  community 
problem,  the  causes  of  mental  diseases  and  the  methods  of  prevention, 
the  influence  of  mental  hygiene  on  present  and  coming  generations,  etc. 
Throughout  these  lectures  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  mental  health  pro- 
gramme of  the  Department  of  Welfare  has  been  stressed  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  series  of  lectures  clinics  have  been  arranged  at  the 
Hospital  which  the  students  have  attended  in  a body.  Here  there  has 
been  graphically  demonstrated  the  causes  and  manifestations  of  mental 
disease  and  at  the  same  time  an  inspection  of  all  the  Hospital  wards  has 
brought  a new  view  to  the  modern  methods  of  scientific  hospital  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill. 

L he  reactions  to  this  kind  of  work  have  been  of  a most  gratifying 
nature.  In  the  normal  schools  attendance  at  these  lectures  has  been 
made  compulsory,  while  in  two  of  the  universities  the  course  has  been 
made  part  of  the  curriculum  with  credits  earned  counting  toward  the 
degree.  Last  year  more  than  5,000  students  and  teachers  attended  these 
lectures  and  passed  through  the  Hospital  for  clinical  instruction.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  receiving  requests  for  addresses  before  Teacher’s 
institutes  from  all  parts  of  the  State  as  well  as  from  associations  in 
neighboring  States.  While  it  has  become  absolutely  impossible  for  us 
to  reach  but  a limited  number  of  social  organizations  requesting 
services. 
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The  physicians  of  the  hospital  district  have  been  reached  by  addresses 
before  County  and  State  society  meetings  and  by  clinics  at  the  Hospital 
where  the  medical  staff  have  presented  in  a practical  way  valuable  in- 
formation  concerning  the  types  of  mental  patients  that  the  general  prac- 
titioner is  called  upon  to  treat. 

For  the  nurses  in  the  general  hospitals  as  well  as  those  in  our  own 
training  school  courses  in  mental  diseases  and  mental  nursing,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Board  of  Registration,  have  been  delivered  and 
these  have  likewise  been  supplemented  by  clinical  teaching  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  above  social  groups  together  with  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  social 
workers,  State  and  visiting  nurses,  etc.,  have  likewise  received  informa- 
tion on  matters  pertaining  to  mental  health  problems  through  the  medium 
of  a mental  health  bulletin  issued  and  distributed  quarterly. 

Such  in  brief  outlines  the  relation  that  a State  Hospital  should  bear 
to  the  great  problem  of  mental  health.  In  conclusion,  I would  remind 
you  the  State  Hospital  in  your  district  is  your  hospital.  Among  the  pa- 
tients on  its  wards  are  the  mentally  afflicted  in  your  community.  Its 
clinics  in  the  field  are  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  he  solution  of  your 
community  problems  and  its  educational  programme  is  being  carried  on 
in  the  hope  that  mental  disease  and  mental  defect  may  decrease  as  a 
result  of  a better  understanding  of  the  causes  and  methods  of  prevention 
of  these  conditions.  If  this  work  is  to  bear  an  abundant  harvest  it  must 
have  upon  the  part  of  every  community  the  loyal  support  of  its  influential 
citizens. 

Good  mental  health  is  a community  asset  that  is  obtainable  in  direct 
proportion  to  he  mental  hygiene  efforts  made  by  its  citizens. 

President  Lowe:  Mr.  W.  Van  de  Wall,  Bureau  of  Mental  Health, 
Harrisburg,  will  be  the  next  speaker  on  the  program.  He  will  talk  on 
“Musical  Therapy — A Demonstration  of  its  Possibilities  in  a Mental 
Hospital..” 


MUSICAL  THERAPY 

A DEMONSTRATION  OF  ITS  POSSIBILITIES  IN  A MENTAL 

HOSPITAL. 

Willem  Van  de  Wall,  Musical  Doctor, 

Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

I want  to  go  back  in  very  old  history,  about  twenty-five  centuries  ago 
and  tell  you  what  happened  then  in  regard  to  music  and  the  mentally 
sick.  I will  just  read  one  paragraph  from  the  Bible,  First  Samuel,  the 
Sixteenth  Chapter,  the  twenty-third  verse:  “And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  -took  a harp,  and 
played  with  his  hand ; so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
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evil  spirit  departed  from  him.”  That  tells  us  just  a little  tale  about  a 
certain  type  of  mental  treatment  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago.  Twenty- 
five  centuries  ago  something  else  happened  in  regard  to  mental  treat 
ment  in  Greece.  We  have  been  told  that  in  Greece  the  mental  patients 
were  brought  to  the  Temple  of  Aesculapius,  who  was  the  God  of  Medi- 
cine, and  there,  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  were  taken  to  a kind  of 
mystic  hall  where  a chorus  was  singing.  During  the  singing  of  these 
choruses,  suddenly  the  god  appeared,  wonderfully  clad,  giving  them  the 
illusion  that  they  had  been  in  contact  with  Aesculapius  himself.  The 
music  sounded  all  the  time.  They  were  then  led  out  to  the  garden  to  face 
beautiful  flowers  and  be  in  the  open  air.  Later  on  a Greek  physician, 
Hippocrates,  often  called  the  Father  of  Medicine,  treated  these  patients. 
By  making  it  a question  of  exorcising  evil  spirits,  by  simply  stating  that 
they  are  an  ordinary  type  of  disease,  he  made  it  an  ordinary  medical 
question.  The  mentally  sick  were  treated  comparatively  well. 

Now  we  go  to  the  Romans.  The  Romans  established  large  institutions. 
We  would  call  them  institutions  or  we  may  call  them  “hotels”  to  take 
care  of  strangers,  and  also  the  sick.  In  these  ancient  times  it  was  very 
nice  to  be  a stranger  and  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  country.  Sometimes 
when  we  come  to  very  small  countries  we  get  that  feeling  now.  These 
large  places  were  called  “hospitals.”  We  still  have  this  in  such  words 
as  hotel,  hostel,  hostelry,  and  many  others.  A hospital  was  origin-ally 
a place  where  people  were  treated  and  made  to  feel  comfortable  and 
a host  was  somebody  that  made  you  feel  happy. 

When  we  go  back  a little  further  to  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians, 
we  find  music  was  used  to  drive  out  not  only  the  evil  spirit,  but  as  it 
was  explained,  to  subdue  the  patients  and  give  them  peace  and  content- 
ment. However,  we  find  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  after  about  one  thou- 
sand years,  this  conception  of  treating  the  mentally  sick  has  disappeared. 
We  find  the  mentally  sick  in  the  prisons,  we  find  them  burning  at  the 
stake  as  heretics  and  we  find  them  on  the  roads  as  beggars  and  vag- 
rants without  a home.  They  were  not  treated  as  sick  people  in  those 
days,  but  simply  as  outcasts  of  society. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  in  England  and  France,  the  first  poorhouses 
were  built,  that  these  people  might  be  treated  and  administered  to  under 
laws  which  dealt  primarily  with  the  poor.  This  Poor  Law  from  now  on 
kept  the  poor  at  home.  They  had  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  community 
where  they  lived.  The  colonists  came  to  the  United  States  and  here  to- 
day we  still,  with  a few  changes,  are  working  according  to  the  Poor 
Law  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day.  That  is  how  we  have  here  the  Poor 
Directors.  This  had  a great  influence  on  our  work,  and  makes  us 
think  back  again  to  the  old  Roman  and  Greek  times,  when  they  had  the 
idea  that  the  sick  and  poor  didn’t  need  so  much  money,  but  a friend. 
Thus  the  friendly  visitor  developed  and  so  we  have  here  tonight  many 
friendly  visitors.  You  are  visitors  to  the  poor,  the  needy  and  the  sick, 
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who  certainly  need  friends.  When  we  remember  that  the  Roman  idea 
was  to  give  a friendly  reception  to  the  unfortunate  we  can  see  certainly 
that  the  Poor  Directors  and  Directors  of  Charities  and  Corrections  are 
simply  carrying  out  this  old  idea.  They  are  friends,  and  warm  friends 
of  the  poor  and  of  the  sick. 

We  come  to  the  physicians.  Around  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, on  account  of  new  discoveries,  the  mental  patient  was  taken  away 
from  the  prisoners  and  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a criminal  offender 
or  an  impossible  personality.  He  came  under  medical  supervision.  Doc- 
tors tried  to  find  out  what  was  the  cause  of  their  trouble.  Some  of  you 
may  have  been  wondering  why  I,  a musician,  am  here  among  the  phy- 
sicians. It  was  said  that  we  needed  to  stimulate  the  patients  and 
to  make  them  happier.  We  needed  a stimulate  which  would  make  life 
a little  brighter  and  which  would  turn  around  for  them  the  aspect  of 
life.  What  can  do  that  better  than  music?  So  finally  we  find  music  an 
aid  in  this  endeavor  to  assist  the  mentally  sick  to  become  more  nearly 
normal. 

I want  in  a few  words  to  describe  to  you  what  music  does  to  the 
patient  in  the  mental  hospital.  First  of  all  I want  you  to  reflect  a 
little  about  what  happens  to  you  when  I play  a little  tune.  Don’t 
try  to  remember  the  tune.  Just  think  what  happens  to  you.  (At 
this 'point  Mr.  Van  de  Wall  went  to  the  piano  and  played  “Yankee  Doo- 
dle’’) What  happens?  As  soon  as  the  music  resounds  you  feel  stimu- 
lated. Why?  Because  music  is  an  enormous  stimulant  to  the  nervous 
system  of  everyone. 

We  take  patients,  as  many  as  we  can  get  into  a room  and  we  give  them 
a tune  like  that.  We  give  them  music,  throw  words  on  the  screen,  and 
before  many  people  realize  what  has  happened  there  is  singing.  Manv 
who  would  not  originally  have  thought  of  participating  in  singing  are 
ready  to  sing,  to  shout  and  to  stamp  their  feet  in  an  ordinary  way.  Very 
simple.  And  so  we  have  accomplished  a great  deal  of  good  by  playing 
just  such  simple  tunes  to  the  mental  patients. 

Now,  we  have  many  more  good  things.  No.  1 is  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  community  singing.  Thousands  of  dollars  may  be  spent  on  de- 
vices and  ingenious  systems  to  bring  the  muscles  and  limbs  of  these 
patients  into  use,  but  there  are  some  who  simply  don’t  feel  like  using 
their  extremities.  Again,  without  saying  anything,  we  go  to  our  player 
or  graphophone  that  will  produce  music  and  we  start  something  like 
this.  (At  this  point  Mr.  Van  de  Wall  went  to  the  piano  and  played  a 
tune.)  Immediately  the  whole  body  begins  to  move  with  considerable 
noise. 

No.  2 is  a system  which  includes  simple  group  marching  of  patients. 
The  result  is  the  transformation  of  a storehouse  full  of  chair-warmers  into 
a marching  army.  After  the  first  joyful  stamping  they  can  be  taught  not 
only  to  march  with  the  feet  but  also  to  accompany  this  with  all  kind  of 
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movements,  marching  in  rythm  with  limbs  and  the  body.  So  we  have 
exercises  like  the  daily  dozen  and  things  like  those.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  there  are  lots  of  people  who  would  not  do  that  sort  of  thing 
by  command.  They  start  to  do  it  just  because  they  can’t  help  them- 
selves. It  is  physical  exercise  brought  about  by  music.  In  this  way  we 
get  both  physical  and  mental  use  of  the  powers,  and  we  can  do  that  very 
systematically.  One  of  the  interesting  things  that  we  have  learned  is 
that  similar  dance  tunes  have  appealed  most  to  the  mental  patients  who 
move  according  to  them. 

Again  when  we  play  a tune  like  this:  (At  this  point  Mr.  Van  de  Wall 
went  to  the  piano  and  played  a slow  and  somewhat  deliberate  piece), 
you  can  think  of  the  turn,  turn,  turn.  When  the  patient  has  learned  to 
move  in  accordance  with  this  slow  music  we  play  something  a little  bit 
faster  and  in  that  way  we  get  them  to  exercise  both  mentally  and  physic- 
ally. Dancing  being  so  wonderful,  so  stimulating,  people  with  lots  of 
pep,  with  lots  of  strength,  feel  that  the  dance  is  the  natural  out- 
let for  all  these  yearnings  of  body  and  mind.  What  a great  stimulant  is 
music!  Dancing  hours  and  dancing  records  are  therefore  essential  fea- 
tures in  the  mental  and  physical  health  program  of  every  hospital. 
Needing  hardly  any  skill,  it  provides  activity  and  normal  self-expression. 
However  crude  they  may  be  they  are  extremely  important.  Not  being  able 
to  achieve  much  in  any  other  line  the  patients  enjoy  their  exercises  and 
anticipate  them  with  glee.  These  primitive  forms  of  music  appeal  to 
all  types  of  patients. 

One  may  pass  a hospital  and  hear  music  like  this:  (At  this  point 
Mr.  Van  de  Wall  went  to  the  piano  and  played  some  very  discordant 
music.)  That  sounds  very  bad,  doesn't  it?  But  it  means  that  we  have 
a little  hospital  band,  that  we  have  patients  who  have  been  induced  to 
beat  a drum.  Eventually  they  can  be  taught  to  do  the  right  note  and 
drum  in  time.  Therefore,  the  next  recommendation  is  a patients’  band 
or  orchestra  just  for  the  sake  of  beating  a drum  or  tooting  a bugle. 
Patients  never  enjoy  any  music  better  than  music  made  by  other  patients, 
or  the  secondary  consideration  in  music  there  in  hospitals  is  the  par- 
ticipation of  patients  themselves.  We  can  teach  them  choruses.  The  in- 
dividual patient  of  promising  qualities  can  be  trained  of  his  level  and 
as  opportunity  offers  he  can  be  grouped.  When  once  a player  can  be 
induced  to  play  like  this:  (At  this  point  Mr.  Van  de  Wall  went  to  the 
piano  and  played  a tune,)  it  is  easy  by  quiet  training  to  change  that 
again  to.  (At  this  point  Mr.  Van  de  Wall  went  to  the  piano  and  played 
the  same  tune,  but  he  played  it  in  tune,)  and  the  same  can  be  said  for 
dancing  also.  What  do  we  do?  We  can  improve  it  by  degrees  and 
the  patient  gets  a more  balanced  feeling  which  is  conductive  to  mental 
health.  Daily  training  will  improve  skill.  We  can  proceed  from  the 
dancing  classes  to  having  dancing  music  like  this:  (At  this  point  Mr. 
' an  de  Wal1  went  t0  the  Piano  and  played  a rhythmatic  and  somewhat 
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lively  air.)  Then  we  have  classes  in  dancing  in  which  the  patients  just 
shift  on  the  floor,  and  for  these  classes  we  will  have  a little  music  like 
this:  (At  this  point  Mr.  Van  de  Wall  went  to  the  piano  and  played  a 
slow  and  deliberate  air.)  Now  it  is  only  a matter  of  exercise.  You  can 
develop  them  into  quick  steppers  with  music  of  this  type:  (At  this  point 
Mr.  Van  de  Wall  went  to  the  piano  and  played  a lively  air.)  We  notice 
then  that  music  is  getting  to  be  one  way  to  get  patients  to  do  for  them- 
selves something  rational,  beautiful,  sane,  normal.  That  is  one  reason 
why  a systematic  use  of  music  machines  and  pianos  is  recommended,  also 
occasional  concerts  by  artists  is  much  desired.  With  many  of  these  pa- 
tients the  only  instruction,  the  only  reasonable  degree  of  contentment  and 
joy  we  give  to  them  is  music.  It  is  hard  to  have  much  organized  music. 
We  do  not  often  find  musicians  among  the  nurses  or  the  staff.  I want 
to  plead  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  patients.  For  these  reasons  we  believe 
mental  patients  get  great  benefit  and  in  a most  economic  way  by  intro- 
ducing music.  I want  to  thank  the  delegates  and  frmnrls  for  the  kindlv 
attention  you  gave  me  tonight. 

President.  Lowe  : We  will  now  be  favored  with  a Violin  Solo  by  a 
well  known  musician,  Mr.  Puzant  Barsumian. 

President  Lowe:  Through  an  unintentional  overcrowding  of  our 
program  to-night  we  may  take  a little  longer  than  usual  but  we  know 
that  you  have  been  looking  forward  to  hearing  the  head  of  our  State 
Welfare  Department.  We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter, 
whose  subject  will  be  “Welfare  in  Pennsylvania — Where  are  we  Going?'’ 
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“Where  are  We  Going  in  Public 
Welfare?”* 

Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Secretary  of  Welfare 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Your  Secretary,  in  extending  to  me  the  invitation  of  your 
organization  to  address  you  at  this  annual  meeting,  has 
suggested  that  together  we  look  backward  into  the  past, 
that  we  face  the  present  as  it  is,  and  that  we  set  a course 
for  ourselves  into  the  future  on  behalf  of  the  service  which 
we  as  public  servants  are  called  upon  to  render. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  not  do  better  than 
to  compare  the  situation  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  in 
Pennsylvania  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago  with  the  situation 
today  and  from  that  comparison  and  from  present  day 
facts  consider  our  plans  for  the  future. 

Among  the  present  day  facts  may  I call  your  attention 
to  this,  that  in  1921  there  was  created  by  the  Act  of  Legis- 
lature a Department  of  Welfare  in  the  State  Government. 
One,  if  not  the  major,  function  of  such  a department  is 
(or  should  be)  to  reduce  the  need  for  its  own  existence  by 
preventing  dependency,  delinquency,  mental  disease  and 
defect. 

As  in  all  other  lines  of  progress  the  ground  work  for 
advance  is  always  laid  as  a result  of  study  and  research, 
so  in  the  welfare  field  one  of  our  great  needs  has  been 
scientific  research  among  the  facts  which  lie  hidden  away 
in  dusty  records  and  study  of  the  fresh  facts  which  come 
from  day  to  day  to  our  desks.  We  have  in  our  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare  such  a unit  for  study  and  research, 
the  head  of  which  unit  is  Emil  Frankel,  to  whom  I wish 
to  express  my  indebtedness  for  the  material  which  has  been 
assembled  for  this  paper. 

Where  are  we  going,  here  in  Pennsylvania,  in  our  social 
work?  Are  the  problems  less  or  greater  than  they  were 
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fifty  years  ago?  Are  our  plans  and  programs  for  the  future 
any  nearer  to  realization  than  they  were  a half  century  ago? 
What  are  the  trends  for  the  future? 

Let  me  ask  you  to  listen  as  I read  to  you  extracts  from 
the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1875.  They 
invite  interesting  speculation  as  to  our  rate  of  progress  in 
social  welfare  work  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

“There  is  in  all  our  institutions  an  innate  tendency  to 
overgrowth,  to  inflexibility  of  regulations,  to  neglect  of 
individual  treatment,  to  extravagance  of  expenditure, 
against  which,  all  men  who  have  the  welfare  of  others  at 
heart,  need  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard.  An  unyielding 
adherence  to  preconceived  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  the  introduction  of  changes  and  im- 
provements long  after  existing  errors  in  theories  and 
administration  have  been  exposed,  are  too  frequently  suf- 
fered to  interfere  with  the  higher  standard  of  success 
which  is  attainable  under  the  more  enlightened  views  and 
broader  spirit  of  philanthropy  accepted  and  acted  on  at 
the  present  day. 

“Sometimes  from  ignorance,  in  other  instances  from  a 
mere  unwillingness  to  give  the  least  consideration  to  chang- 
es of  any  kind,  valuable  improvements  are  resisted  and 
denounced,  and  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  benevolent  aid 
and  enterprise  are  thereby  defeated.  How  frequently  this 
state  of  things  prevails  in  the  public  and  private  institutions 
can  only  be  fully  known  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
into  their  interior  management.  ’ ’ 

Says  the  writer:  “I  am  able  to  report  very  decided 
improvements  in  the  management  and  condition  in  many 
of  the  institutions,  especially  in  those  in  which  they  were 
most  needed  and  of  which  most  complaint  has  been  made.” 

Of  the  insane,  the  curables  and  incurables,  he  says:  “The 
most  effectual  way  to  stop  the  increase  of  insanity  is  to 
give  facility  for  the  prompt  treatment  of  those  cases  which 
apply  for  admission  soon  after  being  attacked. 

‘ ‘ The  principle  here  assumed  does  not  admit  of  controver- 
sy. This  Board  has  from  the  commencement  of  its  over- 
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sight  of  the  neglected  condition  of  this  class,  as  seen  in 
county  almshouses,  uniformly  advocated  it,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  sufficient  hospital  accommodations  remain 
unprovided.  ” 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  State  should  take  charge  of 
the  insane,  he  states:  “One  policy,  one  system,  one  definite 
mode  of  care  and  treatment  should  at  length  prevail. 

“That  the  line  of  policy  here  indicated  will  finally  be 
adopted  is  no  longer  a matter  of  doubt,  the  extent  of  the 
accommodations  not  being  sufficient  is  the  limit  imposed 
at  this  time.  It  is  not  for  this  Board  to  name  the  time 
when  the  State  should  do  this.  That,  of  course,  must  de- 
pend on  the  extent  to  which  hospital  accommodations  have 
been  provided,  and  of  the  capacity  of  other  hospitals  now 
in  progress  of  erection.” 

Were  additional  hospital  accommodations  necessary  fifty 
years  ago?  He  say:  “Upon  the  basis  of  the  present  popu- 
lation and  assuming  that  one  in  every  3,986  annually  become 
insane,  the  increase  for  1875  would  be  972,  whilst  the  num- 
ber cured,  improved  and  died  would  be  816,  showing  the 
additional  number  to  be  provided  for  over  the  preceding 
year  to  be  156.”  (Our  net  annual  increase  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  600.) 

“The  crowded  condition  of  these  institutions  will  be 
understood  when,  with  a capacity  for  2,300  patients,  the 
average  number  treated  during  the  past  year  was  2,738.7 ; 
the  maximum  number  2,911  and  the  minimum  2,608. 

“The  supply  of  the  means  of  useful  occupation  in  such 
a form  and  in  such  a degree  as  shall  relieve  the  insane  from 
the  weariness  that  so  frequently  attends  and  embitters  asy- 
lum life,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  tax  payer  of 
some  of  the  burden  of  the  support  of  such  institutions  is 
also  desirable.  An  aversion  to  regular,  well  directed  indus- 
try is  a characteristic  of  chronic  insanity;  to  combat  this 
tendency  to  idleness  or  to  do  only  such  things  as  are  in 
accordance  with  the  disordered  fancy  should  be  a leading 
principle  of  treatment.” 

Of  the  overcrowding  in  the  penitentiaries,  he  says  of  the 
Western:  “The  necessity  for  associating  convicts  in  cells 
is  obvious  and  is  increasing  more  and  more.” 
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Of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary:  “The  prison  capacity  be- 
ing no  longer  adequate  to  existing  wants,  the  benefits  of  the 
separate  or  individual  system,  to  which  a decided  prefer- 
ence is  given,  in  one  important  particular,  and  to  a larger 
extent  can  no  longer  be  realized.  In  consequence  of  the 
augmented  population  it  has  been  necessary  to  permit  cells 
to  be  occupied  by  two  and  in  some  instances  even  more 
convicts.  ” 

Of  the  county  jails:  “In  many  of  the  old  jails  of  the 
state  a proper  system  of  discipline  we  know  to  be  impracti- 
cable, the  structural  arrangement  not  admitting  of  it.  But 
something  may  be  done  to  ensure  separation  of  male  and 
females  and  of  juvenile  delinquents  from  old  offenders ; at 
a very  small  expense  these  jails  may  be  so  fitted  up  as  to 
answer  this  purpose,  at  least  for  a time. 

“Very  generally  our  jails  are  carelessly  conducted  and 
the  higher  objects  of  prison  discipline  entirely  lost  sight  of.” 

Of  the  almshouses:  “A  very  sensible  improvement  in 
the  general  condition  and  management  of  the  poor-houses 
visited  during  the  year  was  noticed.  More  attention  is 
paid  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  Better  care  is  exercised 
over  the  inmates — particularly  the  aged,  infirm,  and  sick. 

“Many  defects  in  these  institutions,  however,  still  con- 
tinue. In  consequence  of  inadequate  accommodations  and 
unsuitable  structural  arrangements,  difficulties  much  com- 
plained of  cannot  well  be  remedied. 

“The  necessity  for  improvements  in  some  of  the  counties 
is  most  urgent,  along  which  may  be  named  Mifflin,  Greene, 
Blair,  Mercer,  Lebanon,  and  some  others.  The  difficulties 
of  proper  care  and  management  are  of  such  a kind  as  to 
render  the  best  efforts  of  the  superintendents  unavailing 
at  these  places.” 

Of  children  in  poor-houses:  “The  large  extent  to  which 
children  are  kept  in  poor-houses  is  a subject  of  deep  concern. 
In  the  fifty-eight  almshouses  of  the  State  at  least  one  thou- 
sand are  maintained,  and  live  in  daily  association  with  the 
pauper  classes.  The  injury  which  results  therefrom  need 
not  be  enlarged  on. 
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“The  education  of  friendless  and  destitute  children  is 
a duty  which  cannot  continue  to  be  disregarded.  To  fur- 
nish it  is  what  the  State  owes  to  them,  is  what  the  State 
owes  to  herself.  Charity  requires  it,  prudence  and  states- 
manship commend  it”. 

Of  the  Juvenile  delinquents:  “The  growth  of  crime, 
whether  of  delinquents  or  adults,  is  by  all  persons  admitted 
to  be  a serious  evil,  but  its  real  extent,  and  the  proper 
remedies  for  its  prevention  and  eradication  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, is  but  little  known.  It  is  a question  surrounded  with 
great  difficulties.  Our  first  duty,  however,  towards  its 
solution  is  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  all  the  facts  relating 
to  them,” 

In  regard  to  the  medical  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  he 
states:  “It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a limit  to  this 
form  of  charity ; that  a certain  proportion  only  of  the  com- 
munity ought,  even  in  sickness,  to  be  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  others  and  the  greatest  care  shoidd  be  taken  to 
guide  this  bounty  to  the  most  deserving,  and  to  see  that 
those  who  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  should  make 
way  for  those  who  really  are  not. 

“It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  public  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  satisfied  that  the  money  obtained  for  the  relief 
of  sickness  and  misfortune  is  put  to  the  best  possible  uses, 
and  in  the  most  economical  manner.  The  only  effectual 
check  on  the  just  and  economical  expenditure  of  these 
funds,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  a well-devised  system  of 
comparative  returns  made  at  regular  intervals,  from  which 
we  should  be  enabled  to  discover  ‘Where  cost  was  highest 
and  efficiency  least’.” 

So  much  for  the  report  of  fifty  years  ago.  Those  who 
are  working  day  by  day  with  these  problems  know  that 
we  still  meet  the  superintendent  and  the  trustees  who  re- 
sist progress,  and  object  to  new  methods;  we  still  recognize 
that  prompt  treatment  of  the  insane  will  relieve  Or  cure 
and  yet  in  our  almshouses,  jails,  reformatories  and  peni- 
tentiaries there  are  today  men,  women,  and  children  in  need 
of  mental  hospital  treatment  but  who  receive  none  because 
of  inadequate  accommodations  and  in  our  mental  hospitals 
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there  are  more  than  1,000  patients  without  proper  bed 
accommodations  at  this  date. 

The  unified  system  of  state  care  for  the  insane  is  still 
for  the  future.  Lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  mutual  faith 
and  understanding  between  the  Counties  and  the  State 
has  prevented  progress  in  that  direction. 

Our  annual  increase  of  the  insane  is  now  600  per  year  as 
against  156  of  fifty  years  ago. 

In  1875  there  were  4,091  inmates  in  our  “Insane  Asylum’’ 
as  they  were  then  called ; today  there  are  in  our  mental 
hospitals  (1924)  23,694.  This  is  an  actual  and  a relative 
increase. 

The  population  of  the  State  (estimated)  for  1875  was 
3,895,541,  for  1925  (estimated)  it  was  9,317,647 — an  increase 
of  139%. 

There  were  105.  insane  persons  in  our  institutions  per 
100,000  population  in  1875  and  in  1924  there  were  257.3 
insane  persons  in  our  mental  hospitals  per  100,000  popula- 
tion, more  than  144%  increase. 

The  overcrowding  in  our  penitentiary  is  even  more  acute 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  and  many  of  our  county  jails  still 
deserve  the  all  too  mild  condemnation  as  to  being  “care- 
lessly conducted  and  with  the  higher  objects  of  prison 
discipline  entirely  lost  sight  of.” 

In  1875  there  were  1,686  prisoners  in  care  in  our  peniten- 
tiaries or  43.3  prisoners  per  100,000  population,  while  in 
1924  there  were  55.4  per  100,000,  an  increase  of  27.-)-%  in 
our  penitentiary  population. 

In  our  jails  there  were  47,161  commitments  in  1875  against 
85,472  commitments  in  1924.  Reduced  to  terms  per 
100,000  population  there  were  1210.6  commitments  in  1875 
against  928.1  in  1924. 

The  population  of  the  state  has  increased  139%  during 
the  fifty  years  past,  the  penitentiary  population  has  in- 
creased only  27%,  and  the  jail  commitments,  which  we 
might  well  use  as  a general  gauge  of  petty  offenses  have 
decreased  23%. 
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We  have  heard  much  about  the  “crime  wave”  in  these 
recent  years  but  contrasted  with  the  figures  of  1875  I think 
we  must  believe  that  the  general  level  of  lawlessness  has 
actually  diminished  as  far  as  the  records  of  Pennsylvania 
show.  The  spectacular  nature  of  the  crimes  which  are 
perpetrated,  the  automobile,  radio,  rail  and  other  modes  of 
spreading  the  news  give  us  an  impression  that  we  are  being 
overwhelmed  by  a new  phenomenon. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  reduction  in  the  use  of  alcoholics  is 
in  large  part  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  petty  offences 
and  we  must  agree  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  fifty  years  which  have  passed  since  that  old  report 
was  written  there  has  been  remarkable  progress  made  in 
the  administration  of  many  of  our  county  almshouses  but 
today  as  it  did  then,  Mifflin  County  almshouse  stands  as  a 
blot  on  the  fair  name  of  that  county,  but  Lebanon  and  Mer- 
cer under  their  good  superintendents  and  their  good  wives 
have  placed  themselves  on  an  honor  list  among  those  in- 
stitutions, while  Blair  and  Greene  still  have  a long  way  to 
go  to  come  up  to  a reasonable  level  of  efficiency. 

In  1875  there  were  7,088  inmates  in  our  Almshouses 
while  in  1923  there  were  7,945  or  translated  into  terms  per 
100,000  of  population  there  were  182  in  the  Almshouse 
against  87.3  today,  a decrease  of  52%.  This  reduction  is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  work  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund  and  the  Workman’s  Compensation  Fund,  which  did 
not  exist  in  1875  and  which  in  the  year  last  reported  pro- 
vided $12,037,500  together  for  the  relief  of  the  handi- 
capped in  their  own  homes.  Here  again  we  must  feel,  I 
believe,  that  Ave  are  headed  in  the  right  direction  for  con- 
structive relief. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  Avere  more  than  1000  children  in 
our  Almshouses,  today,  under  beneficient  law  actively  en- 
forced, Avhicli  forbids  holding  a child  over  sixty  days,  there 
Avere  but  134  so  held  in  1923  and  contributing  to  that  re- 
sult are  to  be  noted  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  and  the 
Workman’s  Compensation  Fund 

In  considering  the  fate  of  dependent  little  children  you 
should  knoAv  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1925, 
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there  was  expended  $1,737,500  by  the  Mothers’  Assistance 
trustees  and  that  14,709  children  were  cared  for.  You 
should  also  know  that  since  1916  there  has  been  paid  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Workman’s  Compensation  Fund 
$60,000,000  and  that  in  fatal  compensation  cases  alone 
(which  numbered  13,767)  there  were  22,442  children  in- 
volved. 

Had  not  provision  been  made  under  these  constructive 
forms  of  relief  for  their  care,  our  Almshouses  today  would 
have  been  full  to  overflowing. 

Since  that  old  report  was  written  the  problem  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquent  has  been  constructively  approached 
and  the  Juvenile  Court  Act,  splendid  in  its  conception,  has 
been  passed  and  is  now  in  operation.  If  all  of  our  judges, 
instead  of  only  a few,  were  able  to  grasp  its  spirit,  and 
were  familiar  with  its  technique,  the  problem  of  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquent  would  be  reduced  to  negligible  proportions, 
as  it  is,  we  still  continue  to  manufacture  delinquents  at 
an  all  too  rapid  rate. 

It  is  with  considerable  gratification  that  I realize  that 
the  hopes  expressed  by  that  former  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charity,  that  the  State  should  guide  its  bounty 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  to  the  more  deserving ; and 
that  an  effective  check  on  this  bounty  could  be  found  in 
“a  well  devised  system  of  comparative  returns  made  at 
regular  intervals”,  has  at  last  become  a fact  during  this 
administration.  Fifty  years  is  a ‘‘long  wait”  for  the  reali- 
zation of  ones  hopes  but  at  least  we  have  here  a straw 
showing  that  we  are  really  moving. 

State  aid  to  private  charity  has  been  one  of  the  great 
problems  for  the  State  Executive  as  well  as  one  of  the  great 
benefits  to  the  State  poor.  From  the  year  1793  to  1875,  a 
period  of  eighty-two  years,  the  State  gave  to  private  hospi- 
tals $645,166.  In  the  year  1924  the  State  appropriation  to 
these  hospitals  amounted  to  $1,642,550.  This  sum  was 
much  smaller  than  was  the  appropriation  in  any  preceding 
year  since  1921  and  it  had  the  worth  while  effect  of  stimu- 
lating local  gifts  to  the  institutions  so  that  whereas  local 
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communities  gave  to  125  identical  hospitals  in  1921  only 
$441,594  in  1924  they  gave  $1,220  839. 

This  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1875  the 
Legislature  attached  a proviso  to  some  of  the  grants  so 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  communities  to  raise  $505,000 
before  the  amounts  appropriated  could  be  drawn  upon. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  at  this  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  a bill  was  introduced  upon  our  advice 
which  appropriated  $100,000  for  a new  State  owned  hospital 
building  (at  Connells ville)  provided  the  community  itself 
would  raise  $100,000 — which  they  are  now  proceeding  to  do. 

Not  all  good  social  principles  are  modern,  as  is  evidenced 
by  these  statements,  and  there  is  much  which  we  can  learn 
if  we  will  but  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  increased  two  and  a half  times;  the  wealth  of 
our  country  has  increased  eight  times ; our  appropriations 
to  State,  semi-State,  and  State  aided  institutions  has  in- 
creased thirteen  times;  to  State  aided  institutions  exclusive- 
ly the  increase  has  been  twenty-two  times. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  at  that  rate.  We  must 
bend  our  energies  to  reducing  the  costs  while  giving  better 
public  service. 

I have  here  some  exceedingly  interesting  tabulations  of 
figures  which  time  does  not  permit  me  to  read  in  full  but 
because  of  their  value  I trust  that  they  may  be  included  in 
the  published  report  of  these  transactions. 

They  show  as  clearly  as  figures  can  the  ever  increasing 
size  of  the  problem  of  dependency,  delinquency,  mental 
defect,  and  disease  and  crime  and  they  show  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  the  ever  mounting  costs  which  burden  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  and  I,  not  as  “Directors  of  the 
Poor’’  but  as  Directors  of  Public  Policy,  have  a great  obli- 
gation resting  upon  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  diminish  the 
number  of  paupers,  of  dependents  of  all  sorts,  of  the  insane, 
feeble-minded,  and  delinquent,  and  so  to  relieve  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer;  and  we  can  do  this  only  by  making 
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our  expenditures  of  today  count  for  tlie  prevention  of  the 
disabling  conditions. 

We  must  stand  together  in  demanding  from  State  and 
County  adequate  housing  and  equipment  for  the  institutions 
which  are  given  to  us  to  administer, — hospitals,  homes, 
prisons,  etc. 

We  must  hospitalize  our  county  homes  that  we  may 
properly  care  for  the  chronically  ill  who  constitute  nearly 
75%  of  our  charges;  we  must  reduce  the  expenditures  for 
outdoor  relief  by  doing  constructive  family  case  work  with 
properly  trained  workers ; we  must  develop  occupational 
therapy  and  productive  industries  in  all  our  institutions ; 
we  must  insure  mental  health  clinics  within  the  reach  of 
everyone  in  every  county  to  provide  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment  for  mental  disorder,  and  we  now  have  forty-one 
of  these  in  operation ; we  must  emphasize  and  provide  for 
aid  in  family  homes  for  children  and  the  aged  instead  of 
sinking  our  funds  in  brick  and  stone,  steel  and  concrete ; 
we  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  honest  economic 
conditions  for  the  worker  and  proper  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion and  safety  in  his  or  her  place  of  employment  so  that 
he  may  have  a fair  chance  to  bring  up  his  family  in  a 
decent  American  home  so  that  the  dependent  mother  and 
child  shall  become  an  unknown  social  problem  in  this  great 
commonwealth. 

Prevention  must  be  our  watchword  and  our  program, 
for  otherwise  we  face  the  deluge  which  will  sweep  us,  as 
a Nation,  into  oblivion. 
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Institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  in  1875  compared  with  those  under  control  of 
Department  of  Welfare  1925. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  same  data 
so  as  to  make  the  comparison  valid.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reduce  the  comparative  financial  figures  to  a gold 
parity.  In  using  the  figures  shown  this  fact  should  be  kept 
in  mind. 


I.  Population  of  State 


1875  (Est.)  3,895,541 
1925  (Est.)  9,317,647 

II.  State  Appropriations 

STATE  APPROPRIATION'S  TO  STATE,  SEMI-STATE  AND 
STATE-AIDED  INSTITUTIONS  COMBINED 

State  Appropriations 

Year  No.  of  Institutions  ’Amount  Per  Head  of  Population 
1875  21  $917,167  $0.24 

1925  290  11,538,266  1.24 

and  M.  A.  F. 

55  Counties 

APPROPRIATIONS  TO  STATE  AND  SEMI-STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 

State  Appropriations 

Year  No.  of  Institutions  Amount  Per  Head  of  Population 
1875  8 $695,150  $0.18 

1925  40  6,701,666  .72 

APPROPRIATIONS  TO  STATE-AIDED  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Appropriations 

Year  No.  of  Institutions  Amount  Per  Head  of  Population 


1875  13  $222,017 

1925  250  4,836,600 


$0.06 

.52 


and  M.  A.  F. 
55  Counties 


The  Board  of  Public  Charities  reports  the  aggregate 
appropriations  from  1793  to  1875  (a  period  of  82  years) 
to  have  been  $7,462,000.  This  includes:  “reformatories, 
$1,474,550;  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  $996,570;  institu- 
tions for  blind,  $866,454;  training  school  for  feeble-minded 
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children,  $394,961;  hospitals  for  insane,  $2,756,318;  other 
hospitals,  $645,166 ; homes,  etc.,  miscellaneous  charities, 
$327,500”. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  “that  to  some  of  the  grants 
to  hospitals,  making  the  aggregate  of  $645,166,  the  Legis- 
lature attached  provisions  making  it  necessary  to  raise,  by 
private  contribution,  $505,000  before  the  amount  appro- 
priated could  be  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury,  also  to 
homes,  etc.,  to  which  $327,500  was  appropriated,  conditions 
were  attached,  to  make  their  grants  available,  that  $100,000 
should  be  raised  by  contributions  from  benevolent  citizens”. 

III.  Institutional  Population 

The  whole  population  in  institutions  under  control  of 
Board  of  Charities  and  Department  of  Welfare  (not  in- 
cluding Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals)  were  as  follows: 

Institutions 

Year  Number  Population  Institutional  Population  per 

100,000  general  Population 
1875  135  14,512  372.5 

1924  467  76,793  824.2 


IV.  Rate  of  Growth 


The  numerical  growth  of  Wealth,  State  Appropriations, 
Institutions  and  Institutional  Population,  expressed  in  the 
number  of  times  the  1925  figures  are  greater  than  the  1875 
figures,  was  as  follows : 


POPULATION 

Population  of  State  2 y2  Times 

WEALTH  (U.  S.) 

Total  Amount  8 Times 

Per  Capita  3 Times 

STATE  APPROPRIATIONS— Total  Amounts 
State,  Semi-State  and  State-Aided  Institutions  Combined  ..  13  Times 

State  and  Semi-State  Institutions  10  ” 

State-Aided  22  ” 


STATE  APPROPRIATIONS— Per  Capita  Amounts 


State,  Semi-State  and  State-Aided  Institutions  Combined  ..  5 Times 

State  and  Semi-State  Institutions  4 ” 

State-Aided  9 ” 

STATE  SUPPORTED  INSTITUTIONS— Number 
State,  Semi-State  and  State-Aided  Institutions  Combined  ..  14  Times 

State  and  Semi-State  Institutions  5 ” 

State-Aided  19  ” 
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INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  SUPERVISION 


Number  of  Institutions  under  Supervision  3 Times 

Population  of  Institutions  under  Supervision  5 ” 


V.  Almshouses 

Inmate  Expenditures 


I n 

mates 

E x p e n 

d i t u r e s 

Year 

Number 

Per  100,000 

Amount 

Per  Head  of 

Population 

Population 

1874 

7,0881 

182.0 

$1,147,202 

$0.29 

1923 

7,9452 

87.3 

3,765,844 

.41 

Not  including  1295 

insane. 

Not  including  115 

insane. 

In  1875,  47  per  cent,  were  classed  as  able-bodied,  and  53 
per  cent,  not  able-bodied.  Eight  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  inmates  were  considered  to  be  hospital  cases. 

In  1923,  less  than  10  per  cent,  were  classed  as  able-bodied. 


VI.  Outdoor  Relief 


Recipients 

Expenditures 

CD 

O 

p i e n t s 

E x p e n 

d i t u r e 

Year 

Number 

Per  100,000 

Amount 

Per  Head  of 

Population 

Population 

1875 

19,985 

513.0 

$459,443 

$0.12 

1923 

35,000 

384.6 

1,360,000 

.15 

In  1875,  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  relieved  were 
widows  and  their  dependents.  In  1923  the  corresponding 
percentage  is  over  50. 

In  the  outdoor  relief  situation  account  should  be  taken 
of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund.  The  expenditures  for 
1925  are  $1,737,500;  19  cents  per  head  of  population.  The 
whole  number  relieved  during  the  fiscal  year  1925  was  18,705 
(3,996  families  and  14,709  children). 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  $10,300,000 
($1.12  per  head  of  population)  paid  during  1924  in  the  form 
of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
(Jan.  1,  1916)  the  total  amount  paid  reached  $60,000,000. 

• For  the  period  January  1,  1916  to  October  23,  1924  there 
were  13,767  fatal  compensable  cases  involving  dependent 
children ; the  victims  left  a total  of  22,442  child  dependents. 

“Besides  the  large  number  of  children  involved  in  the 
fatal  accidents,  there  is  the  vastly  greater  number  involved 
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iii  the  13,551  permanent  disability  and  the  581,087  tempo- 
rary disability  eases  in  which  compensation  was  awarded 
from  January  1,  1916  to  December  31,  1924.” 

SUMMARY  OF  CHARITABLE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELIEF 
Belief  Amount  Per  Head  of 

Population 

Outdoor  Relief  $1,360,000  $0.15 

Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  ..  1,737,500  .10 

Workmen’s  Compensation  ..  10,300,000  1.12 

Total  $13,397,500  $1.46 


VII.  Medical  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries 

In  1875,  there  were  41  State-Aided  Medical  Hospitals  and 
Dispensaries  with  a bed  capacity  of  1489.  “Their  receipts  in 
the  year  1874  aggregated  $454,699,  of  which  sum  $147,727 
was  from  donations,  $146,719  from  invested  funds,  $52,240 
from  public  authorities  (State,  Municipal  or  other  authori- 
ties), $46,721  from  patients,  and  $61,290  from  other  sources.  ” 
In  1924  the  total  receipts  of  the  158  State-Owned  and 
State-Aided  Hospitals  were  $16,408,156 ; receipts  from  State 
Appropriations  amounted  to  $2,549,420'  ; from  patients 
$10,527,614;  from  local  aid  $1,348,179;  from  endowment 
earnings,  rents  and  income  from  funds  $825,631 ; and  from 
other  sources  $1,157,312. 


HOSPITAL  SERVICE 


Year 

1875 

1924 


Patients 

Total  Free 

28,621 

303,923  85,017 


Hospital  Days 
Total  Free 

160,252 

3,986,967  1,393,336 


Outpatients 

77,506 

1,003,793* * ** 


Year 

1875 

1924 


VIII.  The  Mentally  111 

Insane  in  Institutions 
Number  Per  100,000  Population 

4,091t  105.0 

23,694  257.3 


Of  the  total  number  of  2796  insane  in  mental  hospitals  in 
1875,  70  per  cent,  were  supported  “by  public”  and  30  per 
cent,  “by  self  or  friends”.  In  May,  1925,  95.7  per  cent. 


I The  institutions  were  permitted  to  earn  more  than  half  of  there  biennial- 
appropriation  during  the  first  year.  One-half  the  total  appropriation  was 
$1,642,550. 

*Not  available. 

**Consider  also  95,060  Social  Service  Calls, 
t 2796  in  mental  hospitals  and  1295  in  almshouses! 
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of  the  total  number  of  patients  were  classed  as  “indigent 
patients’’  and  4.3  per  cent,  as  “private  patients”. 


MOVEMENT  OF  MENTAL  HOSPITALS— POPULATION 


Year 

Admissions 

Number 

Discharges 

Deaths 

Rate  per  100 

Discharges 

Admissions 

Peaths 

1875 

1,180 

813 

290 

68.9 

24.6 

1925 

5,446 

2,246 

2,140 

41.2 

39.3 

CONDITION  OF  PATIENTS  DISCHARGED 
MENTAL  HOSPITALS 

Of  total  Discharges  (exclusive  of  not  insane)  there  were: 


In  1875 

In 

1325 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Restored 

305 

37.7 

546 

25.1 

Improved 

292 

36.0 

1,299 

59.9 

Unimproved 

213 

26.3 

325 

15.0 

Total 

810 

100.0 

2,170 

100.0 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  MENTALLY  ILL 


Expenditures 


Year 

Amount 

Per  (average) 

Per  Head  of 

Patient  Treated 

Population 

1875 

$695,341 

$253.87 

$0.18 

1924 

6,958,890 

342.22 

.76 

IX.  The  Mentally  Defective 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

Cost  of  Maintenance 

Year  Amount  Per  Head  of  Population 

1875  $58,332  $0,015 

1924  1,438,487  .156 

MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 

Year  Number  of  Institutions  Per  100,000  Population 

1875  221  5.7 

1924  4,491  48.8 

X.  Penal  and  Correctional 

PENITENTIARIES 

PENITENTIARY  EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures 

Amount  Per  Head  of  Population 

$156,391.32  $0.04 

1,755, 219. OOt  .19 


Year 

1875 

1924 


^Including  Muncy  Home  and  Huntingdon  Reformatory. 
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PENITENTIARY  POPULATION 

Per  100,000  General  Population 


Year  Average 

Committed 

Total  Prisoners 

Average 

Committed 

Total  Pris- 

Population 

during:  Year 

for  the  Year  Population 

during  Year  oners  for 

the  Year 

1875  1,229 

623 

1,686 

31.5 

16.0 

43.3 

19241  2,537 

1,640 

5,103 

38.4 

17.8 

55.4 

1.  Including; 

Huntingdon 

but  not  including  Muncy. 

CRIMES  FOR 

WHICH  COMMITTED 

TO  PENITENTIARIES 

Crimes 

Number 

Per 

cent. 

Against 

1875 

1924 

1875 

1924 

Persons 

128 

462 

20.5 

28.2 

Property 

495 

1,054 

79.5 

64.3 

Public  Order 

124 

7.5 

Total 

623 

1,640 

100.0 

100.0 

JAILS 

JAIL  EXPENDITURES 

Expenditure 


Year 

Amount 

Per  Head  of  Popuiation 

1875 

$746,867 

$0.19 

1924 

1,871,896 

.20 

JAIL  POPULATION 

Year 

Population  at 

Committed 

Per  100,000  General  Population 

end  of  Year 

during  Year 

Jail  Population 

Commitment 

1875 

3,402 

47,161 

87.3 

1210.6 

1924 

5,811 

85,472 

63.1 

928.1 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 
STATE  AND  SEMI-STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

Amount  Per  Head  of  Population 

$182,192  $0,047 

818,881  .089 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 
STATE  AND  SEMI-STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Year  Number  Per  100,000  Population 

1875  726  18.6 

1924  1,767  19.2 


Year 

1875 

1924 
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THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  OCTOBER  22nd. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Lowe.  Community 
singing  was  led  by  H.  J.  Taylor.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Frank. 
R.  Lefever  of  St.  Paul’s  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

President  Lowe:  The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  on  officers 
will  be  given  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  Vice-Chairman  in  the  absence  of 
Major  J.  Clyde  Miller. 

'Mrs.  Marshall:  For  coming  year  we  report  as  follows  for  officers: 
President,  Mrs.  W.  Irwin  Cheyney,  Media;  1st  Vice-President,  Charles 
F.  Loesel,  Erie;  2nd.  Vice-President,  A.  J.  Bell,  Carbondale;  3rd  Vice- 
President,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Grakelow,  Philadelphia;  4th.  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Indiana;  5th.  Vice-President,  T.  Springer  Todd, 
Uniontown;  6th.  Vice-President,  T.  R.  Weimer,  Dubois;  7th  Vice-Presi- 
dent, A.  S.  Kriebel,  Doylestown;  Secretary,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Phila- 
delphia; Assistant  Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  Mercer;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, D.  A.  Mackin,  Retreat;  Honorary  Secretary,  E.  F.  Warner,  Weath- 
erly; Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Hollidaysburg ; Treasurer, 
W.  G.  Theurer,  Washington. 

Compensation  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  be  continued  as  at 

present. 

President  Lowe:  On  a motion  made  and  carried  that  these  officers  be 
elected  I declare  them  elected  and  report  adopted. 

President  Lowe:  Mr.  Buchanan  will  report  on  place  of  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Buchanan:  In  the  absence  of  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Place, 
Mr.  Matthews,  I have  been  asked  to  make  the  report  for  the  committee, 
which  recommends  the  convention  to  meet  at  Erie  next  October.  I move 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

President:  Our  first  subject  this  morning  is  the  New  Poor  Law  Code, 
a review  of  the  General  Poor  Law  Relief  Act  of  1925,  by  Harry  A. 
Jones,  Solicitor  of  Washington  County. 

THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  CODE— A REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL 
POOR  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1925. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Washington  County  and  Member  of 
Poor  Law  Commission. 

It  is  probably  quite  appropriate  that  at  this  time  we  should  consider 
the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  which  was  passed  by  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature.  T*ne  job  has  been  wished  on  me  as  a member  of  the 
Commission  of  three  appointed  to  codify  and  revise  the  poor  laws  and 
to  make  report  thereof  together  with  such  suggestions  as  the  commission 
might  think  desirable.  The  Act  of  April  13,  1921  created  this  Commission 
and  in  February,  1922,  Governor  Wm.  C.  Sproul  appointed  Wm.  J. 
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Trembath,  Esq.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Washington,  anJ 
Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia,  as  Commissioners.  This  Commis- 
sion was  continued  for  a farther  period  of  two  years  by  the  Act  of  July 
11,  1923,  approved  by  Governor  Pinchot. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this  Commission  devoted  a considerable 
portion  of  three  years  to  this  duty.  The  code  as  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature was  changed  considerably  before  it  was  passed.  It  is  not  a 
finished  product  but  rather  the  beginning  of  a movement  that  ought 
to  be  continued. 

This  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  is  not  the  last  word  in  such 
legislation.  It  is  not  ideal.  It  is  the  best  that  could  be  accomplished 
under  the  circumstances.  There  is  always  in  the  Legislature,  and  in 
the  citizens  which  it  represents,  a conservative  inclination  to  stick  to 
the  old  rather  than  to  try  out  anything  that  is  new.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  always  on  the  one  who  proposes  to  change  the  existing  order 
of  things.  He  starts  out  with  a critical  audience.  The  Legislature,  al- 
though it  sits  in  Pennsylvania,  to  use  a slang  expression,  is  “from  Mis- 
souri,” and  they  have  to  be  shown  that  the  changes  proposed  are  nec- 
essary or  desirable. 

As  stated,  three  years  ago  at  Uniontown,  there  were  two  courses  of 
action  open  to  the  Commission.  One  was  to  get  up  What  appeared  to 
the  Commission  as  an  ideal  system  of  poor  relief  administration  in 
Pennsylvania  and  to  submit  that  to  the  Legislature  with  the  great  prob- 
ability that  it  would  not  be  passed.  The  consciences  of  the  Commissioners 
would  be  cleared  by  having  done  their  full  duty.  The  onus  of  defeating 
such  legislation  would  fall  on  the  General  Assembly  but  that  would 
not  get  us  anywhere.  The  second  course  was  not  to  insist  on  the  whole 
loaf  but  to  take  a half  loaf  now  with  the  hope  that  later  on  we  would 
get  the  remainder.  The  second  course  is  the  one  we  pursued  for  we 
thought  that  was  the  practical  way  of  getting  results  and  making  any 
progress  whatsoever. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  was  confined  largely  to  assembling  and 
harmonizing  the  existing  laws.  We  did  not  attempt  to  revise  all  those 
laws.  Many  need  revision.  Anybody  who  has  given  them  any  study 
knows  some  of  our  poor  laws  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  We  sub- 
mitted this  code  to  the  Legislature  in  the  hope  of  having  all  the  poor  laws 
collected  in  one  place  so  as  to  make  a skeleton  framework  just  as  in 
a building  operation  the  steel  framework  is  first  put  up  and  it  is  then 
built  upon.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  Commission.  We  made  a number 
of  concessions  at  the  outset  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  opposition  and 
after  the  introduction  of  the  bill  further  concessions  were  made  rather 
than  to  incur  hostility  and  insure  the  defeat  of  the  whole  code. 

This  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  is  but  a start  and  we  very 
strongly  urge  that  this  be  followed  up  at  each  Session  of  the  Legislature, 
with  amendments,  until  a product  is  obtained  which  will  meet  present 
day  conditions. 
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Now  I want-briefly  to  run  over  this  Act  and  give  you  some  general 
knowledge  of  what  the  Act  contains.  Copies  of  it  are  now  available  and 
I know  that  most  of  you  want  a copy.  It  is  Act  No.  +13,  of  May  1+. 
1925. 

Starting  with  Section  2,  Chapter  1,  the  authority  of  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace  to  commit  paupers  to  County  Homes  or  to  the  Children’s  Home 
or  to  issue  Orders  of  Relief  is  expressly  withdrawn  and  repealed.  After 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  first  Monday  of  next  January,  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  under  this  Act  have  no  authority  to  grant  orders 
of  poor  relief.  That  must  then  be  done  by  The  Directors  of  the  Poor 
themselves,  That  change  was  made  for  this  reason.  The  ordinary  pro- 
cedure has  been  that  an  order  of  poor  relief  was  granted  by  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  It  had  its  origin  way  back  when  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 

were  outstanding  citizens  and  when  they  knew  every  man,  woman  and 

child  in  the  community.  The  intention  was  that  two  Justices  of  the 

Peace  should  get  together  and  deliberate  on  the  matter  as  to  the  neces- 

sity of  poor  relief  and  then  grant  their  order.  Practically  it  has  worked 
out  that  orders  of  relief  are  signed  in  blank  by  one  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  left  with  the  second  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  adds  the  name  and 
commits  the  pauper  to  the  almshouse  or  issues  an  order  for  relief.  We 
felt  that  it  would  be  a good  deal  better  to  have  an  investigation  made  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  themselves  so  that  they  would  have  the  full 
responsibility  and  authority  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
I have  been  asked  why  there  was  not  appended  to  the  General  Poor 
Relief  Act  a long  list  of  the  Acts  that  were  repealed  by  this  Legislature 
There  are  many  general  and  special  acts  relating  to  the  poor  in  this 
State — and  to  undertake  to  make  a list  would  certainly  have  resulted  in 
the  omission  of  some  very  important  ones  and  throw  considerable  doubt 
on  the  proper  method  of  procedure.  Instead  of  doing  that,  we  chose  in 
Section  8 of  this  Act  to  use  the  following:  “The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  supercede  and  prevail  over  any  previous  enactments,  ordinances, 
regulations  and  rules  found  to  be  inconsistent  or  incompatible  herewith.'1 
So  that  as  far  as  any  conflict  is  concerned  between  the  old  legislation  and 
the  new  the  victory  is  with  the  new  legislation  which  shall  supercede  and 
prevail  over  the  old.  If  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  existing  legisla- 
tion, then  the  old  method  continues  so  that  you  are  not  left  in  doubt  by 
the  repealing  of  old  legislation  without  any  new  legislation  to  take  its 
place  as  might  be  the  case  had  the  other  method  been  pursued. 

Now,  here  was  our  experience  in  the  introduction  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  into  the  Legislature.  We  made  an  exception  in  the  terri- 
torial division  of  Philadelphia  which  is  operated  today  under  substanti- 
ally the  Poor  Relief  System  that  prevailed  during  the  Colonial  days  and 
it  has  prevailed  ever  since  with  a complicated  system  of  the  Poor  Dis- 
tricts and  a City  Welfare  Department.  Rather  than  incur  the  opposition 
of  Philadelphia,  an  exception  was  made  of  Philadelphia  County.  For 
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the  same  reason  an  exception  was  made  of  Allegheny  County,  which 
operates  very  efficiently  now  as  two  districts,  one  comprising  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  other  comprising  the  rest  of  the  County  of  Allegheny. 
A like  course  was  adopted  as  to  the  very  complicated  situation  existing 
in  Lackawanna,  Luzerne  and  Carbon  Counties.  We  felt  that  in  all  three 
of  those  places  further  thought  should  be  given  to  the  subject  and  it 
should  be  worked  out  with  considerable  care  and  deliberation.  It  was 
much  better  to  go  ahead  and  make  an  exception  of  those  districts  and 
make  a start  in  the  compilation  of  the  poor  laws  rather  than  to  wait 
until  they  could  agree  on  a solution  for  their  local  problems.  When  we 
got  into  the  Legislature,  a delegation  from  the  central  part  of  the 
State  was  present  to  object  to  the  inclusion  of  their  particular  dis- 
tricts in  this  code,  some  of  the  very  Counties  which  needed  it  most.  So 
another  exception  was  made,  which  excepted  out  of  this  code  the  Counties 
of  Centre,  Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Clinton,  eight  Counties.  We  hope  that  sometime  some  of 
those  Counties  will  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  abolishing  the  township 
system  and  of  adopting  the  County  unit  system.  Until  more  educational 
work  is  done  in  those  Counties  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to  go  ahead 
and  make  an  exception  of  them. 

In  Section  211,  with  regard  to  the  election  of  officers,  it  was  made 
permissive  to  appoint  a trained  welfare  worker.  That  is  new.  It  is  a 
step  that  is  being  urged  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  at  Harrisburg. 
We  didn’t  make  it  compulsory  but  made  it  permissive,  believing  that 
public  opinion  would  thus  exert  an  influence. 

In  Section  215,  provision  is  made  for  the  abolishment  of  the  local  poor 
districts  as  soon  as  some  other  machinery  is  set  up  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  and  that  was  a matter  which  had  to  be  guarded  with  considerable 
care  because  it  would  have  been  extremely  foolish  to  have  wiped  out 
the  old  machinery  until  the  new  machinery  was  set  up  ready  to  function 
and  to  take  its  place. 

In  Section  303,  making  provision  for  the  filling  of  vacancies,  a change 
was  made.  In  most  of  the  districts  in  the  case  of  a vancancy  by  death, 
resignation  or  otherwise,  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Board.  That  authority  has  been  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  and  I have  no  doubt  that  a Judge  who  is  anxious,  as 
all  our  Judges  are  in  the  State,  to  do  his  duty,  will  likely  confer  with 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Board  and  the  appointment  will  be  made 
of  somebody  who  will  work  in  harmony  with  the  surviving  members  of 
the  Board. 

Turning  to  Section  601,  is  a new  provision  made  necessary  by  the 
reservations  which  provides  that  this  Act  shall  apply  generally  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  including  the  districts  made  territorial  exceptions 
in  Section  200  thereof. 
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In  Section  603,  the  amount  of  the  contract  which  must  be  evidenced  by 
writing  was  raised  from  $300,  as  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1913,  to  $500,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  at  least  $500  now  to  buy  what  used 
to  be  $300  worth  of  material  or  anything  else. 

In  Section  712,  an  addition  was  made  in  the  authority  of  the  directors 
to  lease  the  property  of  the  districts  to  include  the  leasing  of  it  for  coal 
purposes  in  addition  to  oil  and  gas  purposes,  as  set  forth  in  the  Act  of 
1895. 

In  Chapter  8,  Section  800,  a settlement  is  defined  and  it  is  simply  a 
boiling  down  of  the  language  that  is  used  in  the  latest  Act  on  that  sub- 
ject, 1905,  and  this  Act  now  provides  that  a settlement  may  be  gained 
in  any  poor  district  by  any  person  not  a public  charge,  married  or  single, 
who  bona  fide  comes  to  inhabit  therein  and  continues  to  reside  there  for 
one  year,  making  it  similar  to  the  provision  that  prevails  with  regard  to 
gaining  a residence  for  voting  purposes.  The  question  of  intent  was  the 
guiding  star  in  deciding  that  question. 

In  Section  801,  a little  stronger  provision  is  made  for  orders  of  removal 
and  in  collecting  the  cost  of  maintenance  by  one  district  from  another 
district  which  is  primarily  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  it 
provides  for  a citation  to  be  issued  out  of  the  county  desiring  the  relief 
and  further  provides  for  a service  of  that  citation  by  registered  mail, 
rather  than  to  have  the  sheriff  of  our  western  tier  of  counties  coming  to 
the  east  end  of  the  State  to  make  service  and  thereby  saving  expense. 

In  Section  900,  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  persons,  we  elim- 
inated the  provision  in  the  poor  laws  which  existed  in  the  early  days 
down  to  the  present  time  which  provided  that  any  person  who  refused 
to  go  to  the  County  Almshouse  should  be  denied  relief.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  outdoor  relief.  It  has  established  it- 
self as  a part  of  the  poor  relief  system  in  this  State  and  we  have  changed 
that  section  so  as  to  permit  relief  to  be  given  after  investigation  and 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  directors  that  relief  is  necessary  either  within 
the  almshouse  or  outside. 

Section  903  will  be  a relief  to  the  smaller  and  poorer  districts  of  the 
State  in  that  it  permits  a contract  to  be  made  with  the  adjoining  districts 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  That  is  not  new  legislation,  it  is  simply 
a re-writing  of  the  Act  of  1897. 

Section  904  contains  some  new  legislation.  It  is  the  old  Act  of  1883 
which  Act  forbids  the  keeping  of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
sixteen  years  in  any  almshouse  of  the  State.  That  Act  did  not  contain 
a penalty  with  the  result  that  it  has  generally  been  disregarded  and  it 
seemed  to  the  Commission  that  if  that  was  law,  and  if  it  was  a matter 
that  ought  to  be  enforced,  it  ought  to  have  teeth  and  we  put  a set  of  teeth 
in  it.  Violation  of  that  Act  carries  with  it,  upon  conviction,  a fine  of 
not  exceeding  $100  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  so  that  if 
any  of  you  have  been  accustomed  to  disregard  this  law,  which  is  forty- 
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two  years  old,  and  is  old  enough  to  have  teeth,  you  will  please  govern 
yourself  accordingly  and  either  build  or  rent  a children’s  home,  or  make 
some  provision  with  an  adjoining  district  or  a Children’s  Aid  Society, 
or  make  provision  in  some  other  way  to  take  care  of  these  children  and 
to  keep  these  children  out  of  the  poor  houses  in  this  State. 

Section  1003  is  entirely  new.  It  is  put  in  by  following  a suggestion  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1890.  It  provides  for  the  guardianship  of 
the  poor  by  registering  the  fact  of  his  chargeability,  where  such  a per- 
son is  of  full  age,  in  the  Prothonotary’s  Office,  or,  in  the  case  of  a minor, 
in  the  Orphans’  Court  and  thereupon  automatically  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  become  guardians  of  the  estate  of  those  public  wards.  Upon  the 
recovery  of  disability  of  the  pauper  he  shall  not  be  discharged  from  that 
guardianship  until  evidence  is  furnished  to  the  Court  that  all  charges  of 
his  maintenance  and  support  have  been  paid  or  that  all  his  estate  has 
been  entirely  consumed  for  that  purpose. 

In  Section  1009,  there  is  one  phrase  in  there  that  is  new  which  pro- 
vides, about  the  eighth  or  ninth  line  in  that  section,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  wages  of  a husband  who  deserts  his  wife  or  a mother  who  deserts 
her  children. 

Section  1012  is  simply  a re-writing  of  the  Act  of  1905  which  sets  forth 
the  list  of  relatives  who  are  liable  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
paupers. 

New  legislation  is  found  in  Section  1016,  which  I think  the  poor  dis- 
tricts will  find  very  advantageous.  That  provides  that  in  any  claims 
against  the  estate  of  paupers  for  maintenance  and  support  the  statute  of 
limitations  shall  not  avail  as  a defense.  It  has  been  the  experience  in  a 
number  of  poor  districts  that  in  maintenance  claims  against  paupers, 
made  by  the  Commonwealth,  where  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  time,  the 
Commonwealth  got  the  lion’s  share  of  the  estate  of  the  pauper  to  the 
detriment  of  the  local  poor  district  which  was  limited  in  its  claim  to  the 
past  six  years.  This  Section  1016  puts  the  Commonwealth  and  the  local 
district  on  a parity  in  claims  against  the  estates  of  paupers  which  are 
insufficient  to  pay  both  of  them  and  allows  both  of  them  to  be  paid  pro 
rata. 

The  fifth  paragraph  of  Section  1100  is  new  by  classing  as  a vagrant 
a husband  who  shall  desert  or  refuses  without  reasonable  cause  to  main- 
tain and  support  their  wives  or  family.  You  will  probably  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  Commission  had  a little  grudge  against  husbands  who, 
tiring  of  domestic  responsibility  and  the  daily  grind,  decamp,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  themselves  of  their  burdens  and  leaving  their  family 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  neighbors.  We  did  have,  and  justifiably 
so,  because  in  these  days  the  marital  reins  are  lying  too  loosely  on  hus- 
bands who  bring  a family  into  the  world  and  feel  very  little  responsibility 
for  looking  after  their  support,  religious  training  or  education.  Such  a 
husband  as  a vagrant  could  be  arrested  and  treated  as  the  ordinary 
vagrant. 
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Eleven  counties  have  been  affected,  more  or  less,  by  this  new  legislation. 
Two  of  these  Counties  which  formerly  had  the  township  system,  Law- 
rence County,  with  New  Castle  and  Monroe,  with  Stroudsburg  as  their 
County  seats,  anticipated  this  legislation  by  voting  at  an  election  in 
1924  to  abolish  the  township  system  under  the  Act  of  1921.  They  have 
already  wiped  out  their  township  system  and  adopted  a county  unit. 

Nine  other  Counties  will  be  affected  by  this:  Armstrong,  Camerotv, 
Fulton,  Juniata,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Snyder,  Union  and  Wyoming,  which  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  sixty-three  poor  districts.  That  will  result  in 
reducing  the  number  of  these  districts  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
to  nine,  including  Lawrence  and  Monroe  Counties.  They  were  formerly 
two  hundred  and  seven  poor  districts  where  now  there  will  be  eleven. 

I have  gone  over  this  hurriedly  with  the  idea  of  stimulating  your  in- 
terest in  this  legislation.  Look  it  over,  read  it  over  carefully  and  give 
it  your  best  though.  I hope  you  will  feel  free  to  criticize  and  make 
suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  it.  Those  suggestions  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  or  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Legislation  so  that  your  suggestions  and  the  result  of  your 
thought  on  the  matter  may  be  put  in  concrete  practical  form  by  way  of 
amendments  at  the  coming  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

President  Lowe:  This  is  a very  interesting  subject  and  we  are  sure 
that  someone  in  the  audience  would  like  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  White:  I see  that  you  have  put  a penalty  in  this  Act  regarding 
children  in  almshouses.  Don’t  you  believe  it  will  work  a hardship  on 
some?  For  instance,  if  a children’s  home  is  crowded,  and  most  of  them 
are,  and  all  avenues  are  closed  in  which  children  could  be  placed  before 
the  sixty  days  are  up,  what  redress  is  there?  I think  there  should  be 
some  leniency. 

Mr.  Jones:  My  answer  to  that  is  when  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania says  ‘'Thou  shalt  not  keep  children  in  the  poorhouse/’  it  means 
that  you  shall  not  keep  children  in  the  poorhouse,  and  if  you  do  you  incur 
the  penalty  that  the  Commonwealth  prescribes  for  it.  No  act  is  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on  if  it  has  no  penalty.  It  may  work  a hardship 
in  some  cases.  In  the  same  way,  here  is  a family  that  wants  a boy  to 
go  out  to  work.  He  is  under  fourteen  and  under  the  law  he  can’t,  but 
must  go  to  school.  It  may  be  a hardship  but  I have  never  yet  heard 
it  advanced  as  a reason  for  repealing  that  Compulsory  Attendance  Ac*. 
Every  boy  has  certain  rights.  He  has  a right  to  education,  he  has  a 
right  to  childhood  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  These  children  have 
rights.  They  have  a right  to  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  adult 
paupers  in  the  County  Homes. 

Mr.  White:  We  will  concede  all  of  that  but  hasn't  society  something 
on  our  Commonwealth  when  they  will  not  make  a provision  for  the 
feeble-minded  ? 
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Mr.  Jones:  I agree  with  you  very  heartily  that  the  Commonwealth 
ought  to  make  some  provisions  for  the  feeble-minded.  There  is  some  ex- 
ception as  to  the  mental  condition  of  those  children  that  are  allowed  to 
be  kept  in  an  almshouse.  It  would  not  apply  to  idiots,  epileptics  or  those 
whose  mental  condition  makes  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  be  kept  in  sep- 
arate homes.  It  does  work  a hardship  where  it  is  a matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  but  somehow  or  other  there  is  always  a way  out.  We  find  a 
way  when  we  have  the  will  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  Of  course,  you 
encounter  the  opposition  of  the  taxpayers  who  complain  about  the  expendi- 
ture but  after  all  when  you  are  convinced  of  the  justice  of  your  cause 
and  go  ahead  with  it,  I think  that  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpayers  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money  fades  away.  It  is  more  imag- 
inary than  real  because  when  they  see  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being 
done,  they  don’t  regard  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  White:  A few  weeks  ago  we  were  told  of  a woman  who  was 
accused  of  some  crime  and  committed  to  jail.  This  woman’s  husband 
was  dead  but  from  the  marriage  there  had  been  a child  about  two  years 
of  age  and  another  child  about  seven  weeks  old,  and  during  the  night 
it  became  necessary  to  take  away  from  the  mother  the  twenty-four  months 
old  child.  The  keeper’s  wife  took  care  of  it  that  night,  and  until  a man 
from  the  Rotary  Home  in  Pittsburgh  got  in  touch  with  it  and  took  the 
child.  That  next  morning  we  found  that  mother  in  the  act  of  choking 
the  baby.  Fortunately,  we  have  a hospital  to  take  care  of  her  but  what 
about  the  baby?  What  would  you  do  in  cases  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Jones:  I would  send  that  baby  to  the  almshouse  or  poorhouse  of 
your  County.  The  Act  provides  that  it  can  be  kept  there  for  sixty  days 
and  in  sixty  days  time  you  can  make  some  provisions  for  that  child. 

Mr.  White:  I want  to  say  that  our  Judge  has  sent  as  high  as  twenty- 
two  to  our  institution.  We  have  sent  fourteen  of  them  to  our  public 
school.  We  have  even  instituted  a way  of  having  the  children  taken  to 
and  from  the  schools.  Some  have  stayed  in  our  institution  for  four  months 
or  until  the  mother  had  served  her  time  in  the  workhouse  or  the  jail. 
What  would  you  do  in  those  cases?  Time  and  again  I would  hear  people 
say  they  would  rather  have  a child  in  a County  Home  than  a bootlegger’s 
home. 

Mr.  Jones:  You  will  have  to  think  these  things  out  yourself.  I am 
giving  you  my  judgment  on  the  matter.  I would  refuse  to  accept  those 
children  who  are  committed  by  the  Judge.  A Judge  has  no  more  right 
to  commit  a child  to  an  almshouse  than  you  or  I have. 

President  Lowe:  We  have  three  women  who  are  going  to  disuss  the 
subject  that  has  been  brought  out  and  probably  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
this  came  up  this  morning  before  the  subject  of  Children's  Aid  Societies 
is  discussed. 
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President  Lowe:  The  next  subject  on  the  program  will  be  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Societies  in  the  Counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania  by  Mrs. 
Jackson  S.  Schultz,  President,  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETIES  IN  WESTERN  PENNA. 

Mrs.  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  President,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

It  is  a privilege  to  be  permitted  to  talk  to  this  Association  of  the  work 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Societies  of  Western  Pennsylvania — a work  which 
is  so  greatly  furthered  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  the  County  Commissioners.  Your  assistance  is  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  do  what  we  consider  one  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  work — 
that  of  keeping  from  the  almshouses  many  dependent  children  and  board- 
ing them  in  family  homes  until  they  can  be  permanently  placed.  Last 
year,  we  took  from  the  almshouses  5 children,  and  we  kept  from  going 
to  the  almshouse  66  children  whom  we  received  from  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  from  the  County  Commissioners.  Many  of  these  have  been 
placed  in  foster  homes,  and  are  under  supervision  until  they  can  be 
adopted. 

It  is  forty  years  since  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  was  organized  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Puncheon,  then  actuary  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  met  with  a group  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  women  at  the  Pittsburgh  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  to  explain  the  purposes 
and  workings  of  the  society,  and  to  urge  them  to  form  an  auxiliary  to 
the  State  society.  This  auxiliary,  organized  in  Apr.il,  1885,  was  known 
as  the  “Allegheny  County  Children’s  Aid  Society,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Information  for  Western  Pennsylvania.”  The  first  president  was  Mrs. 
Stowe,  the  secretary  was  Mrs.  H.  Lee  Mason,  and  the  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Haworth.  The  first  actuary  was  Mrs.  Julia  F.  Blair,  who  served  for  a 
salary  of  six  dollars  a week.  The  work  was  financed  by  dues  and  by 
contributions  solicited  by  the  members. 

During  the  first  year,  the  organizing  committee  became  active,  and 
the  first  county  society  to  be  formed  was  that  at  Bradford,  McKean 
County,  a society  which  has  done  a large  work.  Others  followed  in 
quick  succession — Beaver,  Indiana,  Clarion,  Jefferson,  Butler,  Venango, 
Washington  and  others.  As  growth  of  the  society,  with  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  to  be  cared  for,  rendered  it  difficult 
to  meet  the  demand  for  money,  a letter  was  sent  to  the  parent  society 
asking  it  to  share  with  the  Allegheny  County  Society  the  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  it  received  front  the  State.  In  reply,  the  Society  promised  to 
give  the  Western  auxiliary  four  thousand  dollars,  providing  that  it 
would  care  for  the  dependent  and  neglected  children  of  the  twenty-seven 
Western  Counties. 

Before  the  close  of  the  fourth  year,  there  were  sixteen  auxiliary  so- 
cieties, members  from  which  constituted  a governing  board.  The  field 
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was  a large  one,  far  remote  from  the  parent  society;  it  became  almost 
impossible  to  finance  the  work  with  the  available  funds;  therefore,  on 
December  1,  1888,  decision  was  made  by  the  board  to  apply  for  a separate 
charter,  so  that  the  work  of  the  twenty-seven  counties  might  be  carried 
on  independently,  and  that  an  application  for  a State  appropriation  might 
be  made.  The  charter  was  granted  January  7,  1889,  to  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  steady  growth.  Co-operation  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  the  County  Commissioners,  with  existing  agencies, 
and  with  teachers,  nurses  and  physicians  has  been  of  great  assistance 
in  learning  of  children  who  were  in  need  and  in  helping  them.  Twenty- 
three  auxiliaries  are  active;  Crawford,  Clinton,  and  Westmoreland 
Counties  are  organized  independently.  . 

At  the  present  time,  as  in  the  early  life  of  the  society,  the  chief  aim 
of  the  organization  is  the  placement  of  children  in  homes  for  adoption. 
The  scope  of  the  work  has  broadened,  and  we  are  doing  a considerable 
work  for  children  in  their  own  homes  and  endeavoring  to  prevent  the 
needless  separation  of  mothers  and  children.  Milk  and  other  groceries 
are  supplied,  clothing  is  furnished,  sometimes  we  assist  in  one  way,  some- 
times in  another,  according  to  the  need,  supervising  the  family  during 
the  period  of  assistance.  In  some  of  the  cases,  our  work  supplements  that 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  the  County  Commissioners;  other  cases 
are  emergency  cases,  where  sickness  or  lack  of  work  is  responsible  for 
conditions. 

Throughout  the  rural  districts  of  our  counties,  there  are  families  in 
which  children  are  in  need  of  dental  care;  children  whose  eyes  should 
be  fitted  with  glasses;  children  whose  tonsils  and  adenoids  should  be 
removed.  When  parents  are  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  this  needed 
care,  we  take  these  children  to  our  dentists,  oculists,  and  throat  special- 
ists, who  gladly  attend  to  the  children,  either  gratis,  or  at  a reduced 
charge.  We  consider  this  an  important  part  of  our  work.  Fortunately, 
all  parents  are  not  like  the  Kentucky  mother,  who  brought  her  children 
to  a clinic.  After  the  doctor  had  finished  his  tests,  he  turned  to  her  and 
said:  “Your  youngest  child  has  diseased  tonsils  and  a bad  case  of  ade- 
noids. We  will  remove  them  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made. 
She  replied  in  a very  positive  manner:  “No,  sir.  I aims  to  bury  them 
with  all  their  parts.” 

Last  year  we  assisted  153  mothers  and  20  fathers  to  care  for  their 
children. 

Each  year,  our  societies  are  being  of  greater  assistance  to  fathers 
whose  little  children  must  be  boarded  for  a time  because  there  is  no 
mother  in  the  home,  and  to  mothers  who  are  widowed  and  must  go  out 
to  work  to  support  their  little  families.  These  parents  turn  to  us  for 
help  in  finding  suitable  places  where  heir  children  may  be  boarded.  They 
pay  a part  or  all  of  the  board,  as  they  are  able. 
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Our  societies  place  them  in  family  boarding  homes,  and  in  the  eight 
large  Counties  where  temporary  boarding  homes  are  maintained,  those 
homes  are  tilized.  These  temporary  boarding  homes  in  Allegheny,  Clear- 
field, Fayette,  Mercer,  McKean,  Somerset,  Venango,  and  Warren  Counties 
are  clearing  houses,  in  which  our  children  may  be  boarded  till  such  time 
as  parents  or  other  relatives  may  be  able  to  make  other  arrangements 
for  their  care,  or  until  they  are  placed  in  permanent  homes. 

Unmarried  mothers  are  encouraged  to  keep  their  babies,  and  assisted 
in  boarding  them  in  homes  supervised  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
paying  as  much  as  they  can  from  their  wages  towards  the  board  of  the 
child.  82  children  of  such  mothers  were  received  last  year — some  for 
boarding,  and  others  to  be  placed  for  adoption. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  little  children  crippled  from  birth,  or  lefti 
crippled  after  an  attack  of  that  dread  disease,  infantile  paralysis;  their 
parents  have  little  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  operations  performed  by 
the  surgeons  of  today;  they  have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  costly  opera- 
tions and  braces.  At  our  request,  hospitals  open  their  doors  to  these 
children,  and  they  are  operated  upon  by  noted  surgeons.  For  many  years, 
there  was  no  hospital  charge  for  their  care  in  the  Pittsburgh  hospitals. 
Now,  the  hospital  expense  and  that  of  braces  is  met  from  our  treasury. 
Expert  medical  attention  is  given  to  our  children  in  the  Pittsburgh  hospi- 
tals, when  disease  cannot  be  treated  at  the  hospitals  in  the  Counties 
from  which  these  children  come. 

This  past  year,  89  children  have  been  placed  in  hospitals. 

Handicapped  girls  who  must  have  training  which  will  fit  them  for 
placement  are  boarded  at  our  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania.  This  property  was  purchased  in  1897,  and  since  the 
school  was  opened,  it  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Sue  Wil- 
lard. Here,  under  wise  care  and  discipline,  girls  who  have  seemed  al- 
most hopeless  when  sent  to  the  school,  have  formed  good  habits,  and  have 
learned  self-control ; the  life  is  a real  home — for  that  is  what  it  is — sur- 
rounded by  good  influences,  supplemented  by  contact  with  more  fortunate 
children  in  the  public  schools,  give  them  higher  ideals  and  incentive  to 
do  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable.  They  are  later  placed  in  homes 
when  suitable  homes  can  be  found;  some  of  them  go  out  to  earn  their 
living.  Just  now,  there  are  fifteen  girls  in  the  school — interesting  girls, 
all  of  whom  we  hope  will  make  good.  We  wish  that  we  had  a similar 
place  for  the  training  of  problem  boys. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid  Societies  received  last  year 
+96  children.  Of  these,  139  were  placed  in  free  homes  for  education  or 
for  adoption;  37+  were  placed  in  boarding  homes.  The  average  num- 
ber boarded  daily  was  233.  The  total  under  care  for  the  year  was  1302. 
There  were  adopted,  52  children.  Only  25  were  placed  in  institutions. 
We  care  for  children  in  their  own  homes  when  possible;  next,  in  care- 
fully chosen  foster  homes;  and  when  these  fail,  in  institutions.  There 
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are  some  children  who  must  have  institutional  care,  and  for  them  it 
is  good,  but  it  is  our  conviction  that  only  in  carefully  selected  family 
homes  can  heredity,  faulty  early  training  and  environment  be  overcome, 
and  only  in  them  can  the  inate  longing  of  every  child  to  “belong”  be 
satisfied.  In  giving  the  child  the  advantage  of  a family  home,  we  are 
supplying  the  best  substitute  for  the  home  to  which  he  has  not  had. 

No  institution,  no  matter  how  well  managed,  can  take  the  place  of  a 
family  home.  Only  an  exceptional  cottage-mother  can  surround  with 
mother-love  a group  of  children,  dis-similar  in  heritage,  ideals,  tempera- 
ment and  capability;  she  has  not  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  give  to  them 
the  individual  attention  and  care  which  they  crave.  Living  to  the  sound 
of  a gong;  living  by  a schedule,  doing  what  he  is  told  to  do  at  a certain 
time,  in  a certain  way,  does  not  develop  initiative  in  a child,  nor  is  it 
the  kind  of  life  to  fit  a child  to  become  a capable  member  of  a community. 
Institutional  children  do  not  have  in  their  lives  the  same  happiness  that 
do  other  children.  One  of  the  saddest  sights  I have  seen  in  a long  time 
was  a so-called  play-room  in  a children’s  home;  it  was  very  clean  and 
orderly;  there  were  no  chairs  to  get  broken;  the  boxes  built  in  around 
the  room  had  been  intended  for  toys,  but  were  nailed  shut,  and  served 
for  benches;  no  toys  were  to  be  seen  (they  were  upstairs  packed  away 
because  the  children  broke  them  so  soon)  there  were  no  pictures  on  the 
walls,  to  stimulate  the  child’s  imagination  and  his  love  of  the  beautiful, 
there  were  no  dog-eared  books  lying  around,  such  as  we  loved  to  read 
when  we  were  children  ; there  was  nothing  but  the  room  and  the  children, 
aimless  children,  who  might  have  been  very  happy  had  there  been  some- 
one to  supervise  their  play  with  some  of  the  toys  so  generously  sent  at 
the  holiday  season. 

In  another  children’s  home,  a large  room  full  of  children  sat  quietly 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  an  elderly  woman  of  forbidding  countenance, 
close  at  her  hand  a stick  for  use  if  some  child  should  grow  restless;  this, 
on  an  afternoon  when  they  should  have  been  out  playing  in  God’s  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air.  The  home  was  on  a hill — the  children  were  in  their 
playroom. 

In  the  family  home,  the  child  is  an  individual — a member  of  the  home 
with  rights  and  responsibilities.  He  is  given  consideration,  and  in  turn 
learns  to  be  unselfish,  and  thoughtful  for  others.  He  has  food  and  cloth- 
ing suited  to  his  especial  needs.  He  has  his  pets,  which  are  a great 
joy  to  him;  he  has  his  toys,  and  his  foster  mother  loves  to  have  him 
playing  where  she  can  watch  him,  and  direct  his  play;  his  playthings 
are  not  in  her  way,  though  they  may  be  scattered  about  the  room.  She 
welcomes  his  companions  to  the  home,  so  that  she  may  know  them  better, 
and  judge  whether  they  are  suitable  friends  for  her  boy.  He  has  a room 
all  his  own,  instead  of  sharing  with  many  others,  as  in  an  institution; 
his  prayers  are  said  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  he  has  her  goodnight  kiss. 
His  physical  development  is  watched,  and  his  health  guarded.  He  is 
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taught  by  play,  by  precept,  and  by  example.  He  has  encouragement  to 
excel  in  school;  his  activities  are  given  supervision.  He  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  association  with  his  elders,  broadening  his  vision.  He  is  in- 
telligently guided  to  develop  his  particular  bent,  loving  sympathetic  in- 
terest being  shown  in  his  undertakings. 

A famous  physician  of  New  York  once  said  that  babies  had  to  be  loved 
into  living.  They,  as  well  as  the  older  children,  need  the  individual 
loving  care  which  it  is  difficult  to  provide  in  an  institution,  and  which 
can  be  so  well  given  in  a family  home. 

We  believe  in  family  home  care,  and  in  all  of  our  counties  are  making 
special  effort  to  learn  of  more  good  boarding  mothers,  and  suitable  foster 
homes. 

Our  greatest  perplexity  is  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  unfortunate 
children  who  are  border-line  cases;  those  who  cannot  be  placed  for 
adoption,  and  who  cannot  be  sent  to  the  training  school  for  feeble-minded. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  boarding  homes  for  them,  and  their  continued  care 
is  a serious  problem. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  work,  we  are  endeavoring  to  perfect 
the  organization  of  our  Counties — we  realize  its  importance.  For  many 
years,  the  work  was  administered  from  the  County  seats,  and  although 
many  children  in  distant  parts  of  the  County  were  cared  for,  and  homes 
found  in  the  various  sections,  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  every  place  to 
make  a survey  of  conditions  and  locate  children  needing  assistance.  It 
has  not  been  easy  to  visit  and  investigate,  because  for  many  months  of 
the  year  the  roads  are  almost  impassable,  and  the  trips  by  train  to  the 
small  towns  are  round-about,  long  and  expensive.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties,  we  have  formed  committees  in  the  towns  of  our  Counties — 
in  the  larger  towns,  large  committees  of  capable  women  who  will  be 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  give  of  their  time  and 
effort;  in  the  smaller  towns,  a small  committee,  sometimes  only  a chair- 
man to  be  on  the  lookout  for  children  in  need,  and  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  County  officers.  The  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committees  are  urged  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  County  so- 
ciety to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being  done,  and  to  learn  more  of 
methods  of  working.  This  extension  of  activities  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  our  membership,  which  now  numbers  approximately  two 
thousand  women  in  our  twenty-three  auxiliaries;  it  has  made  it  possible 
to  learn  of  more  children — we  received  fifty-eight  more  this  last  year 
than  in  the  previous  year;  it  has  enabled  us  to  find  more  foster  homes; 
our  investigation  has  been  more  prompt  and  more  thorough,  and  our 
supervision  has  been  more  frequent,  for  it  has  been  possible  to  visit  much 
oftener.  When  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing  has  been  made  to 
needy  families  in  rural  communities,  the  work  has  been  done  by  resident 
women,  instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  send  some  one  from  the  County 
seat  town,  as  formerly.  This  County  organization  has  resulted  in  stimu- 
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lation  of  interest  in  the  work  all  over  the  County,  and  in  consequent 
financial  support. 

Our  receipts  the  past  year  were  $98232.99,  twelve  thousand  more  than 
the  year  previous.  Of  the  ninety-eight  thousand,  eight  thousand  was  the 
amount  of  our  State’s  appropriation.  The  amount  received  from  con- 
tributions and  receipts  from  entertainments  was  $+2,208. 

Mercer  County  has  perhaps,  led  in  the  number  of  its  strong  com- 
mittees, and  in  the  generous  support  of  the  people  of  the  whole  County, 
both  in  supplies  and  in  money. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  derived  from  organizing,  I want  to  state 
some  facts  concerning  the  work  in  Mercer  County.  Before  1919,  there 
was  little  interest  in  the  work  outside  of  Mercer.  In  1919,  units  were 
organized  in  Sharon,  Grove  City,  Sandy  Lake,  Sharpsville,  Stoneboro,  and 
in  Greenville;  these  were  existing  groups,  such  as  Sunshine  Societies, 
civic  clubs,  reading  and  sewing  clubs,  and  church  societies,  who  were 
persuaded  to  take  up  this  work  for  children.  Later,  other  units  were 
added,  till  now  there  are  fifteen  active  branches  of  the  Mercer  County 
Society.  These  units  have  representation  on  the  board  of  the  society. 

In  1920,  their  Children's  Home  was  purchased  and  opened;  it  ac- 
commodates twenty-eight  children.  The  whole  County  rallies  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  work;  their  garden  party  at  the  home  in  June  is  the  event 
of  the  year,  and  people  come  from  all  parts  of  the  County  to  attend  it, 
and  to  help  the  cause;  their  ingathering  day  in  the  fall  stocks  their 
shelves  for  the  winter;  their  treasury  is  never  empty;  and,  best  of  all, 
their  auxiliaries  are  successful  in  placing  many  children  in  homes.  They 
expect  to  start  an  addition  to  their  home  this  fall,  to  add  to  its  conven- 
ience. 

And  Mercer  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  only  County  auxiliary  that  has 
made  great  strides  because  of  strengthening  its  organization;  most  of  our 
Counties  have  made  progress  along  that  line,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  in  the  very  near  future,  when  every  one  our  our  Coun- 
ties shall  be  thoroughly  organized,  when  we  shall  have  active  committees 
in  every  community,  large  or  small,  thus  enabling  us  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  foster  homes,  and  to  seek  out  and  help  every  child  to  whom  we 
can  be  of  service. 

President:  Our  next  subject  will  be  the  Progress  and  Work  of  an 
Independent  County  Society,  by  Mrs.  I.  Roberts  Comfort,  West  Chester, 
President,  Chester  County  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

THE  PROGRESS  AND  WORK  OF  AN  INDEPENDENT  COUNTY 

SOCIETY. 

Mrs.  I.  Roberts  Comfort,  West  Chester,  President, 

Chester  County  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

Not  having  been  a charter  member  of  the  Chester  County  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  listen  to  our  aged  member,  Deborah 
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J.  Windle,  reminiscing  about  the  early  days  of  the  society.  Great  changes 
have  come  since  we  “domiciled  with  a man,  a boy  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  art  and  mystery  of  farming."  The  child  is  now  to  be  given  a moral 
and  industrial  training.  Then  he  was  to  have  at  least  ninety  days  of 
schooling  each  year,  now  twenty  days  each  month.  The  first  secretary, 
Lydia  Walton,  who  for  twenty  years  only  missed  two  meetings  and  those 
two  on  account  of  personal  sickness.  The  first  County  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  November  28,  1883,  in  Kennett  Square,  to  consider  the 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  June  of  that  year,  which  forbid  the  retaining 
of  children  in  any  almshouse  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
sixteen  years  longer  than  sixty  days.  We  may  indeed  call  our  society 
a child  of  the  Philadelphia  Children's  Aid  Society  as  Mrs.  Fanny  B. 
Ames,  one  of  their  members,  assisted  the  Chester  County  women  to  form- 
ulate a plan  for  the  care  of  the  forty-two  children  then  in  our  so  called 
almshouse,  now  County  Home.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  the 
Chester  County  committee  gave  a general  invitation  to  the  public  to 
meet  in  the  Court  House,  West  Chester.  This  was  largely  attended  and 
there  was  much  discussion  concerning  the  care  of  the  dependent  and  ne- 
glected children.  During  this  meeting  I was  told  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  were  waiting  almost  breathless  for  the  decision  of  the  women. 
The  women  resolved  to  go  quietly  to  work  in  finding  private  homes  for 
the  forty-two  wards  of  the  County,  only  asking  the  Directors  to  give 
them  time  to  properly  do  the  work.  Four  branches  were  soon  organized 
in  the  County. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis  we  ofttimes  have  to  repeat  that  which  we 
need  to  remember.  It  is  significant  to  consider  the  findings  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association.  A committee  took  seven  years  to  con- 
sider the  various  aims  of  education  and  finally  they  reported  a program 
with  health  as  first  of  all  importance.  Children  about  whom  we  are  con- 
cerned are  with  us  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  had  justice  meted 
out  to  them  in  the  early  months  or  years  of  their  lives.  The  under  nour- 
ished child  may  continue  to  grow  for  several  years  but  always  at  the 
detriment  of  his  organs  or  nerves  and  recovery  depends  on  the  extent 
of  damage  done.  To  gain  our  goal  of  healthy,  happy  children,  we  must 
exert  ourselves  to  a greater  degree  than  would  be  necessary  for  those 
from  normal  homes.  If  we  have  failed  consider  why! 

The  battles  of  today  are  won  by  those  of  endurance  and  I take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  our  State  Departments.  We 
need  the  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  others  and  in  these  Depart- 
ments we  find  a concentration  of  problems  and  their  solutions  which 
assist  us  with  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  child.  The  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  has  a strict  ruling  as  to  labor  of  the  child  in  the 
home.  We  are  watching  with  careful  thought  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
our  dependents  are  caused  to  accomplish.  It  is  evident  that  while  the 
child  is  of  no  expense  to  the  care  taker,  his  duties  are  rather  satisfactorily 
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performed.  The  moment  we  consider  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  be 
self  supporting,  the  minds  of  those  in  the  foster  home  drop  into  a chan- 
nel of  fault  finding,  not  thinking  a fault  could  be  a mistake.  The  fol- 
lowing I wish  I could  have  printed  and  framed  and  placed  in  conspicu- 
ous places  in  some  of  our  caretakers  homes.  “Do  not  look  for  wrong  or 
evil,  you  will  find  them  if  you  do.  As  you  measure  for  the  children,  they 
will  measure  back  to  you.  Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness  and  you 
will  meet  them  all  the  while.” 

The  Welfare  Department  has  been  of  great  assistance  with  the  poor 
little  creatures  who  do  not  have  even  the  full  quota  of  brain  develop- 
ment. With  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Health  we  are  experi- 
encing the  value  of  our  well  baby  and  general  clinics.  Indeed  a back- 
ward movement  would  result  without  them.  Our  effort  is  to  have  a 
greater  number  in  our  County,  relieving  the  nurses  of  the  distance  some 
have  to  take  the  little  ones  and  the  scarcity  of  doctors  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

As  soon  as  a child  is  associated  under  the  care  of  other  than  his  par- 
ents there  comes  to  him  an  ostracism  which  in  many  cases  causes  a de- 
pression. Consequently  he  longs  for  years  to  pass  by,  even  to  adding 
birthdays  unusually  often,  that  he  may  be  free  from  that  which  he  con- 
siders an  entanglement.  With  this  weight  upon  his  mind,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  appreciate  ideals  and  aspirations  for  high  stand- 
ards. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  to  this  condition.  The  home  ties 
and  interests  of  the  foster  parents  are  carried  on,  even  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

Our  school  report  cards  with  an  addressed  envelope  are  sent  to  the 
school  teachers — as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  generally  fully  occupied 
individual.  We  consider  this  a far  reaching  medium  to  bring  the  concern 
of  the  child  more  sincerely  to  the  heart  of  the  teacher  and  others  in 
the  school.  They  know  that  a group  of  women  are  thinking  particularly 
of  the  child’s  welfare  sufficiently  to  monthly  inquire  as  to  his  progress  in 
his  school  life. 

In  1883,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  were  urging  institutional  life  for  the 
wards  of  the  County.  Fortunately,  the  women  had  a better  vision  for 
their  future.  An  institution  for  a permanent  home  for  a normal  child 
we  think  is  an  act  of  the  past.  The  exception  is  for  the  crippled  chil- 
dren, mentally  defective  and  some  others  who  should  have  the  provision 
furnished  in  a special  institution.  The  family  home  is  the  oldest  insti- 
tution known  and  is  the  basic  unit  of  society.  There  are  many  details 
in  our  public  press  of  failure  and  divorces  therein,  nevertheless  the  family 
home  is  the  most  successful  protection  and  promoter  of  health  and  hap- 
piness for  our  little  boys  and  girls. 

My  satisfaction  is  not  with  those  who  are  willing'  to  consider  we  are 
free  of  the  care  and  responsibilities  of  the  child  when  he  is  eighteen  years 
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old.  In  Chester  County  our  Judges  give  as  their  opinion  that  we  have 
the  responsibility  until  the  child  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  I think  we  should  when  possible,  know  their 
whereabouts.  As  with  our  own  children,  we  should  be  always  ready 
with  love  and  sympathy  to  share  their  joys  and  sorrows.  A large  part 
of  our  service  may  be  after  he  has  arrived  at  an  independent  age.  We 
may  find  a greater  number  more  hungry  for  love  than  bread. 

Accurate  records  are  necessary  tools  with  which  we  may  more  intelli- 
gently deal  with  this  unfortunate  group.  The  child  has  been  passed 
hither  and  yon  to  find  his  proper  niche.  In  after  years  he  becomes  eager 
for  relatives  and  according  to  the  correctness  of  our  records  his  satis- 
faction depends. 

Again  the  cold  winds  and  snow  flakes  are  visiting  us  and  the  chill  is 
creeping  into  the  illy  kept  homes.  There  is  so  much  to  do  in  this  land 
of  ours,  where  hearts  are  breaking  every  day.  Heavenly  Father,  we 
pray  for  Thy  help  as  we  journey  through,  lest  we  falter  by  the  way. 

President  Lowe:  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry  of 
Philadelphia,  Chairman,  State  Advisory  Council  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Bayard  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Chairman 
State  Advisory  Council 

As  this  is  Lancaster,  before  I make  the  report  for  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  I want  to  pay  a tribute  to  a member  of  our 
State  Advisory  Council  who  lived  here — Mrs.  John  A.  Nauman,  who  died 
about  eighteen  months  ago.  In  her  death  I feel  that  not  only  the  people 
but  the  children  of  the  entire  State  have  lost  a loyal  and  devoted  friend. 
Mrs.  Nauman  gave  her  life  in  unselfish  devotion  to  others.  Having  no 
children  of  her  own  it  seemed  as  though  the  children  of  the  State  became 
her  special  concern.  I saw  her  in  Philadelphia  a short  time  before  her 
death.  I little  thought  it  was  to  be  the  last  time  I should  ever  see 
her.  Afterwards  I came  to  feel  that  there  was  a reason  in  that  meeting. 
She  spoke  to  me  of  the  children  of  Lancaster  County  and  how  eager  she 
was  that  more  should  be  done  for  them.  When  I was  asked  to  come  here 
today,  I said  that  I was  glad  to  come  to  represent  the  Children’s  Aid. 
If  any  of  us  can  help  in  Lancaster  County  to  carry  on  the  work  that  Mrs. 
Nauman  started,  we  would  be  glad  to  do  it.  I hope  some  day  that  Lan- 
caster County  may  be  the  banner  County  of  the  State  in  the  Children's 
Aid  work.  That  was  her  wish  and  is  the  wish  of  those  of  us  who  have 
been  associated  with  her. 

First  of  all  I want  to  say  that  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sends  the  best  of  good  wishes  to  the  Association  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  for  their  Semi-Centennial  anniversary  meeting.  We  hope  as 
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time  goes  on,  our  associations  may  continue  to  develop  even  stronger  ties 
of  co-operation  and  interest.  For  part  of  your  work  is  also  our  work — 
caring  for  the  destitute  and  needy  children. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  for  over  forty  years  has 
worked  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  various 
Counties.  Mrs.  Schultz  has  told  you  of  the  organization  and  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  the  Western  Children's  Aid  Society.  Mrs.  Comfort  has 
described  what  has  been  done  in  past  years,  largely  by  voluntary  work, 
in  an  independent  County  Society.  I will  briefly  outline  to  you  the  scope 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1882  and  incorporated  in  February,  1883. 

When  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  met  in  Philadelphia  for 
their  Ninth  Convention  in  1883,  a delegation  from  the  newly  organized 
Children's  Aid  Society  attended  the  meeting  and  described  their  work  for 
the  destitute  children.  At  that  time  your  Association,  after  careful  de- 
liberation, passed  two  resolutions. 

First:  That  they  disapproved  the  building  of  children’s  Almshouses 
or  Industrial  Houses  for  children. 

Second:  That  they  recommend  the  placing  of  children  in  respectable 
families,  rather  than  in  institutions  of  any  kind. 

At  this  session,  as  in  the  previous  year,  your  convention  heard  and 
endorsed  the  plan  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  for  placing  children  in 
families.  In  recognition  of  this  endorsement,  the  Children’s  Aid  made  the 
following  proposals,  in  1883. 

“The  Children’s  Aid  Society  hereby  offers  and  proposes  to  act  as  the 
agent  of  your  Board  in  providing  for  the  care  and  custody  of  all  the 
children  who  are  to  be  removed  from  your  almshouse,  and  of  all  children 
of  the  same  description  who  may  hereafter  become  a charge  to  your 
County. 

“Our  plan  is  to  secure  boarding  places  for  these  children  in  carefully 
selected  families,  generally  in  country  neighborhoods,  to  visit  them  fre- 
quently and  to  look  after  their  welfare.  We  should  make  no  use  of 
orphan  asylums,  or  other  institutions,  except  for  temporary  shelter  while 
seeking  for  permanent  homes;  excepting  for  such  sick  children  as  could 
best  be  cared  for  in  hospitals.  In  approved  cases,  children  could  be  given 
for  adoption;  but  in  few  cases  should  we  indenture  them  to  service.  As 
fast  as  the  children  become  self-supporting,  or  can  be  incorporated  into 
the  families,  they  would  cease  to  be  public  charges.” 

“Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  law  commits  these  children  to  your 
keeping,  we  should  hold  ourselves  responsible  to  you,  and  should  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  report  and  keep  you  duly  informed  as  to  the  where- 
abouts and  condition  of  every  child.” 

The  Children’s  Aid  also  emphasized  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  car- 
rying out  this  plan  to  have  in  each  County  a local  committee,  or  branch 
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of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  work.  The  statement  concluded  with  these  words: 

“As  your  County  is  made  chargeable  by  law  with  the  support  of  these 
children,  we  should  depend  on  you  for  the  appropriation  of  whatever 
sum  you  might  deem  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  payment  of  their  board." 

The  founders  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  were  so  wise  in  their 
judgment  that  those  of  us  who  have  come  after  them  have  had  their 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  We  are  devoting  ourselves  today  to  an 
extension  and  enlargement  of  plans  proposed  before  your  convention  over 
forty  years  ago. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Children’s  Aid  was  to  organize  the  work  for 
the  State,  not  Philadelphia  alone,  and  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
formed  committees  in  nine  Counties:  Northampton,  York,  Franklin, 
Huntingdon,  Delaware,  Clinton,  Center,  Erie,  and  Allegheny. 

The  work  spread  rapidly  until  there  was  an  auxiliary  in  practically 
every  County,  but  as  it  developed,  the  great  size  of  the  State  made  it 
difficult  to  have  only  one  center.  So,  in  1889,  the  Counties  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  joined  together  and  established  the  Children’s  Aid  Sbciety 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh.  While  the 
two  societies  in  some  respects  followed  different  methods,  their  work  has 
the  common  aim  of  helping  to  remove  children  from  the  almshouses  and 
Juvenile  Courts,  and  from  conditions  of  neglect  and  cruelty" ; placing  them 
in  carefully  selected  family  homes,  either  with  or  without  payment  of 
board,  according  to  circumstances. 

At  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County  and  at  Meadville,  Crawford 
County",  likewise  at  Chambersburg  in  Franklin  County",  independent  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Societies  conduct  institutional  homes  for  children.  Indepen- 
dent County  Children’s  Aid  Societies  were  also  established  in  Chester. 
Delaware,  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Counties. 

Mrs.  Comfort  has  explained  the  Chester  County  work.  The  Mont- 
gomery County"  Society"  has  recently  become  affiliated  with  the  State  So- 
ciety, having  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  while  the  Delaware  and 
Bucks  County  Societies  continue,  for  the  present  to  do  some  volunteer 
work. 

The  central  office  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  in 
Philadelphia.  There  arrangements  are  made  for  providing  for  Philadel- 
phia children.  We  have  now  six  well  organized  County  branches,  eacn 
looking  most  carefully  after  the  children  in  their  own  sections.  These 
branches  are:  Lycoming,  with  its  office  in  Williamsport;  Bradford,  with 
headquarters  at  Towanda;  Montgomery,  with  headquarters  at  Norris- 
town; Delaware,  with  headquarters  at  Media;  Berks,  with  headquarters 
at  Reading,  and  Northampton,  with  headquarters  at  Easton.  The  Phila- 
delphia office  has  in  care  about  400  children  received  from  various  Poor 
Boards  and  Juvenile  Courts  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  from  Coun- 
ties which  do  not  yet  have  local  Children's  Aid  Society  organizations  in 
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them.  These  children  and  the  ones  cared  for  directly  by  our  County 
branches  and  children  from  Philadelphia  make  a total  of  about  2800 
children  cared  for  during  the  past  year.  Over  40,000  visits  were 
made  last  year  in  looking  after  these  children  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  this  may  seem  to  represent  a large  and  growing  work, 
the  majority  of  the  thirty-five  (35)  Counties  allocated  to  us  are  not  yet 
organized  and  in  many  of  he  Poor  Districts  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  co-operation  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  in  the  care  of  the  homeless  and  destitute  children. 

To  create  a successful  County  organization  we  endeavor  to  work  out  a 
plan  with  a committee  from  the  County,  trying  to  adapt  it  to  the  special 
need  in  each  case,  working  towards  the  development  of  a general  child- 
caring program.  We  always  encourage,  when  possible,  the  family  to 
care  for  the  child  and  re-build  the  family  life.  If  this  is  not  possible 
we  then  try  to  give  the  child  another  home.  Always  trying  to  study  each 
child  and  to  make  a plan  to  fit  the  child,  we  endeavor  to  do  the  best  for 
the  child,  even  if  it  does  cost  more. 

Those  of  you  who  were  here  last  night  and  heard  the  Chief  of  the 
Restoration  Bureau  of  the  State  say  that  85,000  men  and  women  went 
through  the  penitentiaries  and  jails  of  this  State  last  year,  and  that 
it  cost  the  tax  payers  of  Pennsylvania  $8,000,000  to  care  for  those  people, 
could  not  but  think  what  might  have  happened  if  some  of  that  money 
might  have  been  used  for  children’s  work  and  spent  for  them  earlier. 
Dr.  Potter,  as  some  of  you  remember,  said  in  her  address  last  evening 
that  if  we  tried  to  prevent  poverty,  delinquency,  crime  and  mental  dis- 
ease, later  on  the  tax  payers  would  not  have  to  pay  so  much  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  jails. 

It  is  lack  of  money  alone  that  keeps  us  from  striving  to  help  all  the 
orphan  and  destitute  children  in  these  thirty-five  (35)  Counties  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Pennsylvania — for  this  is  really  our  joint  responsibility  with 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

I was  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Jones  this  morning  for  saying  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  had  decided  that  they  had  to  increase  their  rates 
for  certain  things.  He  said  five  hundred  dollars  is  now  needed  to  pay 
for  what  three  hundred  dollars  used  to  buy.  You  can’t  get  as  much  for 
your  money  now  as  you  used  to.  The  sixty-two  cents  (62c)  a day  pro- 
vided by  some  of  the  Poor  Boards  to  pay  for  a child  with  the  Children’s 
Aid,  means  that  a child  will  be  fed,  but  it  does  not  pay  for  all  the  care 
of  a child.  You  know  how  expensive  food,  shoes,  stockings  and  clothing 
is.  Medical  attendance  and  the  necessary  supervision  all  make  it  cost 
about  a dollar  ($1.00)  a day  to  give  a child  all  it  needs  in  the  way  of 
shelter,  food,  clothing  and  care.  This  makes  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars  ($365.00)  a year  for  each  child  and  when  you  have,  as  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  has,  a family  of  over  twenty-two  hundred  (2200)  to  provide 
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for  daily,  you  can  understand  why  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  recently  resolved  that  the  cost  of  the  children  from  the  Coun- 
ties who  come  to  us,  must  be  paid  for,  either  by  their  own  County  or  by 
contributions  from  people  for  the  purpose.  In  the  past,  outside  the  aid 
given  by  the  State,  the  balance  of  the  burden  has  been  borne  almost 
entirely  by  Philadelphians.  Now  the  need  is  increasing  and  we  want  to 
provide  not  only  for  those  sent  and  committed  to  us,  but  we  long  to  go 
out  and  find  the  child  who  is  in  need. 

The  Welfare  Department  of  the  State  under  Doctor  Potter's  able  guid- 
ance is  coming  to  know  the  needs  in  each  district  and  is  turning  to  us, 
as  to  you,  to  ask  our  help  and  co-operation. 

That  is  where  I feel  the  Welfare  Department  has  a wonderful  oppor- 
tunity. They  have  organizations  in  every  County  and  as  I told  Dr. 
Potter,  I thought  they  ought  to  find  out  about  every  child  that  is  in  need 
and  should  get  some  help.  As  far  as  money  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
appeal  like  the  appeal  for  a child  in  need.  People  are  always  willing  to 
give  for  a child.  I agree  with  Mr.  Jones  when  he  said  that  when  peo- 
ple find  it  is  a child  that  is  to  be  cared  for  they  are  going  to  give  the 
money. 

I have  every  faith  in  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  are  going 
to  do  what  they  can  to  give  the  children  a fair  chance,  and  a child  does 
not  get  a fair  chance  who  is  brought  up  in  an  almshouse. 

It  is  a great  responsibility  and  a greater  opportunity,  to  do  all  we 
can  to  give  each  needy  child  in  our  beloved  State  the  best  possible  care. 

Let  us  here  resolve  to  work  together  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  to 
help  the  needy  children  of  Pennsylvania. 

President  Lowe:  The  dependent  child  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  we  have  to  discuss,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  today. 
We  will  take  up  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  discussion  will  be 
continued  by  Mrs.  W.  Irwin  Cheyney,  of  Delaware  County,  followed  by 
Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  of  Mercer  County. 

Remarks  by  Mrs.  Cheyney. 

Mrs.  Cheyney:  I come  to  you  with  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
your  problems.  We  are  all  here  actuated  by  just  one  common  purpose 
and  that  is  to  help  those  who  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to 
solve  their  problems.  You  are  coming  here  with  that  earnest  desire. 
Our  problems  are  different,  each  one  of  them,  possibly  similar  in  a way. 
Yet  each  one  of  you  Directors  know  how  hard  these  problems  are  to 
solve.  As  a Director  I have  felt  for  the  past  four  years — that  the  pri- 
vate agency  does  not  see  the  position  of  the  public  agency.  They  can  do 
things  as  they  wish.  The  private  agencies  are  not  governed  by  the  many 
laws  and  the  precedents  that  are  going  to  take  time  to  break  down.  I 
can  see  how,  in  the  four  years  I have  come  to  these  conventions,  in  the 
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four  years  I have  worked,  that  we  are  building  a structure.  It  is  grow- 
ing stone  by  stone.  The  problems  change  from  day  to  day  and  yet  I 
can  see  the  growth.  Our  association  with  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies 
have  been  pleasant  and  have  been  mutually  profitable.  During  the  year 
seventy  children  have  passed  through  our  hands  and  at  the  present  time 
we  have  eleven  with  the  Pennsylvania  Children’s  Aid  Society,  four  with 
the  Delaware  County  Children’s  Aid  Society,  four  with  the  Catholic 
Children’s  Bureau,  and  ten  which  we  have  placed  and  are  being  super- 
vised by  ourselves.  The  rest  have  been  placed  in  permanent  homes  or 
passed  back  to  their  families. 

The  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  when  we  think  of  the  care  of 
the  children,  in  their  careful  placing,  in  their  careful  supervision,  in 
their  child  work,  both  mental  and  physical,  is  splendid.  But  there  is  a 
second  party  always  to  the  agreement,  and  we  Directors  who  pay  the 
bills  for  the  County  need  to  hear  where  the  children  are  placed  and  how 
they  are  getting  along.  So  we  have  asked  after  this  when  the  bills  are 
rendered  that  a report  should  be  rendered  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
child.  That  is  the  only  suggestion  and  the  only  recommendation  I can 
make  in  the  Children’s  Aid  Work.  When  we  place  the  child  with  them 
we  have  no  further  contact  with  the  family.  I feel  sure  they  should  go 
further  and  do  more  family  case  work.  That  is  my  only  recommendation. 

President  Lowe:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  T.  C.  White,  of  Mercer 
County. 


Discussion  by  Mrs.  T.  C.  White. 

I wonder  how  many  of  you  can  appreciate  my  feelings  at  this  time. 
A great  many  of  you  know  that  I gave  a good  many  years  of  my  life 
to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  having  had 
charge  of  the  office  in  Pittsburgh.  I was  continually  saying  to  people 
“Don’t  put  your  children  in  the  almshouse.  Oh!  It  is  a terrible  place 
for  the  children.”  But  I went  to  the  almshouse  myself.  (Mrs.  White 
resigned  her  position  in  Pittsburgh  with  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  when 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  T.  C.  White,  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  County 
Home  and  Hospital.)  Then  you  know  it  was  hard  for  me  to  talk  that 
way,  so  I began  to  wonder  if  something  could  not  be  done. 

Now  I agree  with  everything  that  has  been  said  about  sending  little 
children  to  the  almshouse,  but  I don’t  exactly  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  when 
he  said:  “The  Judge  has  no  more  right  to  send  a child  to  the  Almshouse 
than  I have.”  Why,  we  think  our  Judge  has  a right  to  do  anything, 
and  when  he  tells  us  to  take  a child  we  just  open  our  arms  and  take  the 
child.  We  do  the  very  best  we  can  for  the  child  but  we  know  it  isn’t 
the  place  for  it.  If  we  have  an  available  building,  anywhere  within 
twenty-four  (24)  hours  we  have  the  children  in  that  house  by  them- 
selves. 
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After  my  talks  against  the  almshouse,  I began  to  think  that  maybe  we 
had  better  try  to  have  another  place  for  the  children  so  we  began  to 
agitate  for  a temporary  boarding  home  where  any  little  child  in  Mercer 
County  needing  a home  might  be  placed.  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
not  many  orphans  in  the  world  and  there  is  adequate  care  for  them. 
There  are  most  wonderful  orphanages  with  every  convenience  for  them; 
but  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  takes  any  little  child  needing  care,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  an  age  limit.  I don’t  think  any 
Superintendent  of  any  Children’s  Home  has  a right  to  refuse  to  take  a 
baby  because  they  don't  have  an  up-to-date  nursery.  Your  mother  didn’t 
have  an  up-to-date  nursery  possibly  when  she  took  care  of  you.  Do  the 
best  you  can  until  other  provision  is  made.  When  it  is  necessary,  on  the 
death  of  a mother  and  there  is  no  one  else  to  take  care  of  a baby  two 
days  old,  we  feel  that  we  should  take  care  of  it.  Our  Judge  does  nor 
ask  us  to  take  a criminal  or  a child  that  might  destroy  the  home  life  of 
any  other  little  child.  We  began  to  organize  committees,  and  for  those 
of  you  that  are  interested  in  children’s  work,  I am  going  to  say  this: 
You  can,  anywhere,  if  you  wish,  interest  people  in  children.  Now,  you 
will  go  into  a town  and  they  will  say:  “We  have  so  many  calls  we  can’t 
do  it.  We  have  the  Church.  We  have  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.” 
The  way  we  overcame  that  was  to  say:  “We  aren't  asking  you  to  organize 
anything  new.  We  are  only  asking  you  to  use  one  of  your  societies  for 
our  purpose.  Now  we  might  ask  you  to  use  your  Civic  Club  or  your 
Quota  Club  or  one  of  your  other  clubs.”  We  have  organizations  in  over 
fifteen  towns  in  Mercer  County.  Another  thing:  We  have  one  common 
treasury.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages.  Don’t  let  each  com- 
mittee keep  their  money. 

We  have  one  of  our  chairmen  in  the  room  this  morning.  She  comes 
from  a little  town.  She  was  able  to  interest  the  people  in  her  community, 
in  almost  the  entire  community  and  she  brought  in  sixty-six  members. 
Just  think  of  that!  She  brought  in  sixty-six  dollars  ($66.00)  at  one 
time.  The  farmers  send  things  to  our  home.  When  people  found  that 
we  were  going  to  try  to  take  care  of  these  children,  the  farmers  were 
the  first  people  to  give.  We  had  a sale  and  we  made  eleven  hundred 
dollars  ($1100.00).  They  bought  everything  we  had  at  that  sale.  We 
do  our  best  to  interest  the  farmers  in  us  because  they  have  so  many  good 
potatoes  and  apples  and  all  such  things.  They  are  good  to  us.  They 
come  from  miles.  We  had  enough  potatoes,  apples,  -fruit,  jellies,  butter, 
sugar,  rice,  flour  and  cereals,  in  addition  to  a lot  of  new  clothes  and  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  given  to  us  last  year,  just  because  they  brought 
it  in  from  everywhere  around.  We  try  very  hard  to  take  care  of  our 
sick  children  from  all  over  the  County,  and  when  the  Rotary  Club  de- 
cided that  they  would  have  crippled  children  brought  into  Mercer  we 
offered  our  help.  We  are  always  ready  to  help  the  Rotary  Club.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  wives  of  the  Rotarians  are  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion. Our  hospitals  are  open  to  our  children.  The  surgeons  come  from 
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Pittsburgh  to  take  care  of  them  so  that  we  have  he  best  medical  care 
in  our  County. 

I must  say  something  too  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  We  could 
not  do  one  half  of  what  we  do  if  it  were  not  for  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor.  If  there  is  a place  in  our  Children’s  Home  the  children  don’t  get 
to  our  County  Home.  They  never  raise  a question  as  to  paying  board. 
However,  we  became  ashamed  of  ourselves  about  a year  ago  when  we 
found  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  were  the  only  ones  that  were  paying 
us  the  full  amount  of  board,  four  and  a half  dollars,  so  we  reduced  it. 
We  didn’t  think  that  was  fair  with  all  they  were  doing  for  us,  and  witn 
all  the  tax  payers  were  doing  for  us.  We  didn’t  think  that  was  fair  to 
take  that  from  our  tax  payers  through  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  so  we 
reduced  it  to  four  dollars  a week. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  we  are  a child-placing 
agency  and  our  President  is  more  interested  in  placing  a child  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  work.  We  have  just  had  two  children  adopted,  a 
little  brother  and  sister.  The  little  sister  had  been  placed  first  and  was 
adopted.  Then  they  took  the  brother.  A couple  of  weeks  ago  when  we 
had  a meeting,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  rushed  in  and  said  “T 
thought  I wasn’t  going  to  come  in  today,  but  Steve  was  so  anxious  to 
have  his  deed  signed.  Steve  thought  the  adoption  papers  were  a deed 
and  he  wanted  his  deed  signed.  So  I rushed  up  here.”  The  volunteer 
workers  are  interested  in  their  cases  because  they  come  from  their  par- 
ticular town.  In  that  way  they  keep  interested  in  the  cases  that  come 
before  them. 

The  newspapers  have  been  wonderful  to  us.  I might  say  two  other 
things:  If  you  get  your  press  behind  you,  tell  them  what  you  are  doing 
and  they  will  help  you.  When  we  began  our  organization  we  wrote  a 
letter  to  every  Church  in  the  County.  We  also  sent  a letter  to  every 
school  teacher  in  the  County.  Very  good  people  who  might  not  have 
learned  about  this  in  any  other  way,  heard  of  the  work  in  that  way. 

We  have  a slogan  that  we  love  in  Mercer  County.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin,  of  Philadelphia. 
She  said:  “Will  you  send  me  those  verses?”  She  told  me  later  on  that 
they  used  them  in  a follow-up  letter  of  appeal  and  that  it  brought  them 
in  a great  many  dollars.  I am  going  to  leave  this  slogan  with  you. 
Maybe  it  will  help  you.  Our  newspapers  had  it  across  the  last  sheet  of 
the  paper  in  big  letters: 
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“SUPPOSE  NOBODY  CARED.” 

Suppose  that  you  should  die  tonight 
And  leave  a little  one; 

Suppose  your  call  came  suddenly 
With  many  things  undone! 

Suppose  that  one  so  dear  to  you 
Were  left  all  unprepared — 

Suppose  it  happened  wretchedly 
And  suppose  nobody  cared! 

Suppose  it  was  a little  girl 
Who  bore  her  mother’s  eyes 
And  in  whose  laugh  another  voice 
You’d  sometimes  recognize, 

A voice  that’s  silent  in  the  grave, 

A voice  that  loved  and  shared 
Suppose  it  was  her  babe  and  yours, 

And  suppose  nobody  cared! 

For  their  dear  sakes  a little  bit 
Of  God's  sweet  charity, 

For  though  today  its  not  your  own, 

Tomorrow  it  may  be, 

Misfortune  may  have  fallen  on 
The  home  that  has  been  spared, 

And  you’ll  thank  God  beyond  the  grave, 

Because  Somebody  cared. 

President  Lowe:  The  question  is  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Jones:  May  I take  just  a minute  to  answer  Mr.  White’s  prob- 
lem, or  rather,  to  explain  my  answer.  A judge  is  limited  by  the  rights 
he  has  under  the  statutes.  That  is  what  I meant  by  saying  I don’t  be- 
lieve he  had  any  right  to  'commit  a child  as  a pauper  an  an  almshouse. 
He  may  have  very  ample  powers  as  a magistrate  in  a juvenile  court  to 
commit  it  to  some  proper  home  and  an  almshouse  is  not  a proper  home. 
I am  sure  that  if  a Judge  remembers  the  Act  of  Assembly  he  would  be 
just  as  anxious  to  keep  within  the  law  as  we  all  are.  Furthermore,  in  this 
case  I know  the  Judge  well  enough  to  say  he  is  interested  in  children. 
My  first  suggestion  as  a remedy,  if  you  ask  me,  would  be  to  see  the 
Judge  and  talk  it  over  with  him  and  just  explain  the  situation.  If  the 
Judge  is  interested  he  wants  to  do  the  right  thing.  If  he  is  the  right 
kind  of  Judge,  as  you  fortunately  have  in  Mercer  County  because  there 
is  no  better  in  the  State,  I am  sure  you  will  find  a real  solution  for  your 
troubles  and  they  will  fade  away.  There  is  a solution  for  it. 

Mr.  White:  I learned  very  early  in  life  to  respect  the  order  of  the 
Court  and  I think  everybody  should  respect  the  orders  of  Court. 
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Mr.  Jones:  I think  that  is  right  but  sometimes  Courts  are  wrong. 
If  their  batting  average  was  a thousand  we  might  well  wipe  out  Su- 
perior and  Supreme  Courts.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  lawyers  and 
Argument  Courts. 

Mrs.  Megee:  This  is  our  fiftieth  anniversary.  We  look  backward  and 
forward.  I have  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  the  steward  and  matron  of  almshouses  in  this  question  of  the  care 
of  the  child.  Of  all  the  work  I have  ever  done  nothing  has  ever  come 
nearer  to  my  heart  than  the  work  of  children  and  nothing  grieves  me 
more  than  to  see  children  in  almshouses.  I have  yet  to  find  one  matron 
in  the  seventy-five  I have  seen  in  the  last  year  who  thought  the  alms- 
house was  the  right  place  for  the  child,  or  one  steward  who  thought  it 
was  the  right  place.  The  children  complicate  the  operation  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  stewards  realize  that  conditions  are  not  what  they  should 
be.  They  are  pressed  on  all  sides  and  emergencies  are  handed  over  to 
them  that  they  must  meet  in  some  way.  I said  when  I started,  this  is 
the  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  is  very  interesting  to  read  from  a report  in 
1875  this  statement,  in  a long  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
that  time:  “The  large  extent  to  which  children  are  kept  in  poorhouses  is 
a subject  of  deep  concern.  In  the  fifty-eight  almshouses  of  the  State  at 
least  a thousand  are  maintained  and  live  in  daily  association  with  the 
pauper  classes.  The  injuries  which  result  therefrom  need  not  be  en- 
larged upon.  The  education  of  the  destitute  and  friendless  child  is  a 
duty  which  we  can  not  afford  to  disregard.  Charity  requires  it  and  pru- 
dence and  statesmanship  demand  it.” 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  a thousand  children  in  almshouses.  I am 
happy  to  report  that  while  we  still  have  children  in  almshouses,  I be- 
lieve the  number  is  less  than  two  hundred.  We  have  made  progress. 
We  have  made  enormous  progress  but  we  have  got  to  go  on  and  we  must 
depend  on  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  to  help  us  in  these  problems  but  we  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  children  in  almshouses.  I think  there  may  be  here  today 
some  Directors  of  the  Poor  from  some  Counties  where  too  many  children 
entirely  were  in  the  almshouses  and  boys  of  seven  were  located  in  the 
large  ward  with  the  men.  They  told  me  they  didn’t  think  much  harm 
could  come  of  it  but  I looked  at  them  and  said:  “Which  one  of  you  have 
boys  of  your  own  ? Which  one  would  be  satisfied  to  put  your  own  seven- 
year-old  boy  in  that  ward  with  the  old  men  for  one  night?”  and  not 
one  of  them  would  be  satisfied. 

The  fact  that  we  are  devoting  the  whole  morning  to  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  shows  that  we  are  wanting  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  the 
children.  We  have  faith  in  the  people.  I know  that  your  problems  are 
harder  than  anyone  has  to  face.  The  children  you  have,  like  the  other 
people  you  have,  are  the  ones  nobody  else  will  have  anything  to  do  with. 
Consider  the  problem  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago  and  until  it  is  now  re- 
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duced  to  less  than  two  hundred  and  we  have  hopes  that  the  thing  we 
dream  of — that  no  child  will  be  kept  in  an  almshouse — will  come  true  anf 
I am  very  glad  that  a penalty  for  so  doing  has  been  attached  to  the  law. 
Some  other  things  have  entered  in  for  the  provision  of  children  outside 
of  almshouses.  Notably,  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  which  has  taken 
care  of  a large  number,  which  formerly  were  cared  for  in  the  almshouse, 
and  also  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  which  provides  for  many  of  the 
unfortunate  children  who  are  left  destitute  by  death  or  accident  to  their 
natural  supporters. 

These  are  natural  steps  in  the  care  of  that  group  but  I am  hopeful, 
with  our  mind  turned  to  the  different  provisions,  with  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  realizing  that  their  mission  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Pennsylvania,  that  some  provision  will  be  made  for  temporary 
care  of  the  child.  Let  us  make  the  suffering  as  light  as  possible  on  chil- 
dren who  are  not  responsible. 

Mr.  Howell:  There  have  been  groups  considering  the  matter  of  re- 
lationship between  the  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  State.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Children's  Commission,  Public  Charities  Association. 
Children’s  Aid  Societies,  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund,  have  been  meeting  to  try  to  work  out  a relation  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  State  and  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Seyfert:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  your  associates  and  officers  in 
the  Warren  County  Court  House  have  not  been  unmindful  of  your  ab- 
sence. They  have  missed  you.  Your  two  colleagues,  as  Commissioners 
of  Warren  County,  were  so  much  concerned  about  your  welfare  in  Lan- 
caster during  these  few  days  with  us  that  they  came  down  to  see  how 
you  were  getting  on.  Your  associates  also  are  not  unmindful  of  your 
absence  and,  as  an  appreciation  of  their  remembrance  while  you  are  away 
from  them,  they  have  kindly  sent  along  this  traveling  bag,  thinking  that 
possibly  there  will  be  some  spoils  from  the  Convention  at  Lancaster  that 
you  might  bring  back  when  you  return  to  Warren.  They  present  this  to 
you  as  a sort  of  remembrance  of  the  pleasant  time  we  trust  you  are  hav- 
ing in  Lancaster.  They  didn't  tell  me  what  to  say,  so  I made  it  up.  I 
have  now  performed  this  pleasant  duty. 

President  Lowe:  I want  to  say  a word  of  thanks  to  my  fellow  Com- 
missioners E.  D.  Stewart  and  H.  P.  Ridlesperger  in  appreciation  of  the 
token  that  was  sent  me.  I want  to  thank  the  people  of  this  Convention 
for  such  a pleasant  time.  For  all  this  I heartily  thank  you.  J don't 
claim  the  success  of  this  meeting  myself.  Your  Secretary  and  your  Exec- 
ute e Committee,  the  Local  Committee  and  the  entire  Convention  is  en- 
titled a great  deal  of  credit.  I feel  that  you  have  given  your  entire  sup- 
port and  I appreciate  it  very  much. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  Lancaster  Local  Committee  arranged  for  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention a delightful  and  interesting  automobile  trip  for  Thursday  after- 
noon. This  included  the  Masonic  Home  at  Elizabethtown,  the  Thaddeus 
Stevens  School  and  the  Lancaster  County  Llome  and  Hospital. 

THURSDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

A Convention  Dinner  in  recognition  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Association  was  held  at  six-thirty,  Thursday  evening,  October  22,  1 925, 
in  the  banquet  room  of  the  new  addition  of  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  Lan- 
caster. 

President  E.  M.  Lowe  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  the  invocation 
was  given  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Apple,  D.  D.,  President  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Lancaster. 

President  Lowe:  It  seems  appropriate  that  the  first  address  on  our 
program  of  this  Semi-Centennial  Dinner  should  be  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  Association.  We  are  most  fortunate  to  have  as  one  of  our  very 
active  members — a former  president  of  this  Association — a man  who  is 
also  a historian.  Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert  has  written  and  spoken  on  many 
subjects  connected  with  the  early  days  of  this  and  other  Pennsylvania 
communities.  Mr.  Seyfert  will  give  us  an  historical  address  for  the  Semi- 
Centennial  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Correction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

SEMI-CENTENNIAL  HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 

IIon.  A.  G.  Seyfert 

Secretary,  Lancaster  County  Directors  of  the  Poor 

Many  of  us  are  older  than  this  organization,  yet  there  is  not  a person 
living  tonight  who  was  present  at  the  birth  of  this  Association. 

What  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  origin  and  the  cause  that  led  to 
this  convention  has  been  largely  obtained  from  the  files  of  Altoona  and 
Lancaster  newspapers  of  that  date. 

From  these  old  files  I have  condensed  my  facts  to  review  the  past  so 
it  can  be  put  on  record  for  the  Centennial  celebration  fifty  years  hence. 
For  not  one  of  us  will  be  there  to  tell  what  we  did  at  the  Semi-Centen- 
nial sessions  of  the  Convention  in  Lancaster  in  1925. 

Fifty  years  ago  in  September,  1875,  R.  D.  McGonigle  and  D.  C.  Hutlz 
of  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  John  Herron,  J.  W.  Bell,  Henry  Chalfant. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  L.  S.  Wainwright  and  Luther  Bakewell,  then  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  met  informally  in  Pittsburgh  and  agreed 
to  organize  an  organization  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  object  in  view  was  to  improve  the  deplorable'  conditions  of  the 
Almshouses  and  Hospitals  in  the  State. 
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After  a discussion  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  institutions 
throughout  the  State,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  a call  should  be 
made  for  a Convention  to  be  held  in  Altoona  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
January,  1876.  This  is  the  history  of  the  birth  of  this  organization,  now 
fifty  years  old,  and  why  we  are  tonight  celebrating  the  Semi-Centennial 
Anniversary. 

In  response  to  the  Pittsburgh  call  for  a Convention  in  Altoona,  eighteen 
Counties  with  sixty-three  delegates  met  in  Altoona  on  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1876. 

The  Altoona  Weekly  Tribune  of  the  20th  had  a column  report  headed 
“Convention  of  Poor  Directors.’’  The  first  paragraph  says:  “The  long 
talked  of  Convention  of  Poor  Directors  from  the  several  Counties  of  the 
State  to  take  into  consideration  the  tramp  nuisance  and  the  care  of  the 
poor,  generally,  met  in  the  Opera  House  at  10  o’clock  yesterday  morning.’ 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  reporters  of  that  day  were  about  the  same 
as  they  are  now  in  confounding  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  Poor  Directors. 

The  Convention  organized  by  electing  Henry  Hays,  Esq.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, President;  W.  M.  Creamer  of  Columbia  County  and  A.  R.  Moore 
of  Lycoming,  Secretaries.  The  Counties  represented  were:  Allegheny, 
Schuylkill,  Lancaster,  Chester,  Lelaware,  Mercer,  Lawrence,  Philadel- 
phia, Dauphin,  Erie,  Cambria,  Westmoreland,  Blair,  Lebanon,  Columbia, 
Butler,  Lycoming  and  Fayette. 

One  of  the  first  motions  made  and  adopted  was:  That  members  of  the 
press  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Convention.  Another  motion  adopted 
was:  That  a committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  whom  all  resolutions  bp 
referred  without  debate.  This  indicates  that  some  of  the  members  had 
some  political  experience. 

The  first  day’s  sessions  were  entirely  taken  up  with  the  preliminarv 
organization  in  preparing  a program  for  the  second  day.  The  Tribune 
of  the  27th  of  January,  a week  after  the  Convention  adjourned,  says  the 
second  day  was  taken  up  with  discussions: 

1st.  Is  a revision  of  the  poor  laws  of  the  State  necessary? 

2nd.  The  proper  and  most  judicious  mode  of  distributing  out-door 

3rd.  The  general  management  of  Almshouses  and  the  employment 
of  the  insane. 

4th.  What  to  do  with  the  children  in  Almshouses, 
relief. 

5th.  The  best  and  most  effective  mode  of  disposing  of  tramps  anil 
what  legislation  is  necessary  to  stop  the  growing  evil. 

The  Convention  closed  it’s  session  on  Thursday  afternoon  by  adopting 
a series  of  resolutions  covering  the  topics  submitted  for  discussion  on  the 
previous  day. 

The  report  says  the  Convention  was  a very  successful  one  from  which 
much  good  will  result  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  adjourned  to  meet 
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in  Lancaster  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September  of  the  same  year  to  hold 
the  first  formal  Convention,  as  an  organization  of  State  wide  reputation. 

Lancaster  at  that  time  had  three  Daily  Evening  papers.  All  of  them, 
as  the  files  show,  gave  much  space  to  the  sessions  of  the  Convention. 
From  the  Daily  Evening  Examiner  of  that  date  I obtained  my  informa- 
tion as  to  what  was  done  during  the  two  days  the  Convention  was  in 
session  here. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Stevens  House.  B.  F. 
Cox,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lancaster  County  Almshouse  and  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  was  elected  president.  L.  Waters,  Sr.,  of  Allegheny;  R. 
L.  Johnson,  Cambria;  Amos  Fisher,  Dauphin;  W.  H.  Dallet,  Chester 
and  Ewing  Seawright  of  Fayette,  Vice-Presidents.  R.  D.  McGonigle  of 
Allegheny,  F.  F.  Scott  of  York,  A.  R.  Moore  of  Lycoming  and  William 
Kremer  of  Columbia  County,  Secretaries.  Twenty-eight  Counties  were 
represented  by  seventy-two  delegates  as  members  of  the  Convention. 

Dr.  Diller  Luther  and  Messers  Francis  Wells  and  M.  H.  Dickinson 
represented  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  the  State.  F.  B.  Sanborn 
of  Boston,  represented  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities  and  James 
H.  Goodale,  New  York  State. 

The  Executive  Committee  through  it’s  chairman  reported  that  the  re- 
vision of  the  Poor  Laws  was  a failure,  as  well  as  the  new  tramp  or 
vagrant  laws  on  account  of  the  expense  of  fees  for  constables  and  mag- 
istrates to  enforce  it. 

F.  F.  Grubbs  of  Allegheny  County  read  a paper  on  “The  proper  man- 
agement of  our  Almshouses  and  the  employment  of  the  inmates.”  A dis- 
cussion followed  in  which  most  of  the  members  took  part. 

Prof.  James  P.  Wickersham,  at  that  time  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  invited  to  address  the  Convention,  which  he  did,  on 
“Children  in  our  Almshouses.”  At  the  evening  session  President  Cox 
read  a paper  on  “Tramps.”  From  the  paper  and  the  spicy  discussion 
that  followed  it,  the  tramp  nuisance  was  the  paramount  issue  of  the 
day.  It  appears,  from  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Cox’s  paper,  that  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-eight  tramps  received  lodging  at  the  Lan- 
caster County  Poorhouse  during  the  previous  year  and  thirteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  meals. 

Henry  H.  Rohrer,  a Director  of  the  Poor  of  this  County,  offered  a 
resolution  to  appoint  a committee  of  seven  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
alive  the  organization,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

When  the  Convention  assembled  on  Wednesday  morning.  Dr.  Diller 
Luther  read  a paper  “The  proper  management  of  the  incurable  insane  in 
our  Almshouses.”  The  only  comment  on  the  paper  was  by  the  reporter, 
who  said:  “A  condensed  abstract  of  the  paper  will  not  do  it  justice,  nor 
have  we  the  space  to  reproduce  it  in  full.” 

Director  Rohrer  of  Lancaster  County,  offered  another  resolution  to 
print  one  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  for  dis- 
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tribution.  This  was  passed,  and  I assume,  the  reports  published.  I 
made  every  effort  to  find  one  but  regret  to  say  that  I was  not  successful. 

Erie,  Pittsburgh  and  Lock  Haven  wanted  the  next  Convention.  Lock 
Haven  was  selected  and  the  Convention  met  there  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  November,  the  following  year. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  taken  up  in  discussing  such  subjects: 
“Amount  of  land  needed  for  Poorhouse  farming  purposes.”  “The  proper 
and  most  judicious  mode  of  distributing  out-door  relief.” 

One  speaker  on  this  subject  compared  out-door  relief  to  the  measles, 
for  he  said:  “Let  one  get  it  and  all  the  rest  want  some  too.” 

“The  compilation  of  the  general  and  special  poor  laws”  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Legislature.  This  is  interesting,  for  it  took  fifty  years 
to  get  something  done  in  that  direction. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  was  voted  to  the  reporters  of  the  daily 
papers  for  their  extended  reports.  May  I say  that  this  Convention  owes 
them  another  vote  of  thanks  fifty  years  hence,  for  had  it  not  been  for 
them  we  would  not  have  a scrap  of  history  of  the  Convention.  The 
newspaper  files  are  the  only  thing  alive  of  the  sessions. 

The  committee  appointed  to  keep  the  Convention  alive  planned  better 
than  they  knew  at  the  time.  The  organization  is  fifty  years  old  and  has 
now  more  than  five  hundred  members  from  every  County  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Legislative  enactment  has  made  the  Convention  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent associations  that  annually  convenes  in  Pennsylvania.  The  men 
and  women  who  have  been  members  of  this  body  during  the  past  fifty 
years  have  devoted  much  time  and  labor  in  caring  for  the  mental  ill; 
the  degenerates  and  paupers  of  the  State. 

Humanity  owes  them  a debt  of  gratitude  that  can  never  be  paid,  in 
the  compensation  they  received  or  are  receiving  now  for  the  labor  of 
charity. 

During  the  past  ten  years  that  I have  been  a member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, I was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
of  caring  for  the  unfortunate  helpless  share  of  our  population  of  the 
State  is  ever  upermost  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  Convention. 

Those  who  met  at  Altoona  or  Lancaster  fifty  years  ago  have  all  gone 
to  their  long  home.  The  splendid  movement  from  a humane  viewpoint 
has  resulted  in  untold  better  conditions  for  the  welfare  of  society  in  gen- 
eral and  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  in  particular. 

To  those  who  are  no  more,  we  can  well  say:  “Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servants,  for  what  you  begun  has  been  transferred  to  us  and 
those  who  follow  us,”  and  when  fifty  years  have  passed  by  and  none  of 
us  will  hear  it,  may  those  who  succeed  us  say  the  same  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Convention. 
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This  is  the  highest  tribute  that  posterity  can  pay  us  nor  any  member 
can  hope  for  as  his  or  her  eternal  reward  for  having  done  a good  work 
for  civilization. 

President  Lowe:  We  have  with  us  tonight  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Edge, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lancaster,  who  has  been  asked 
to  speak  as  one  of  our  guests. 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  W.  W.  EDGE. 

I was  asked  by  Mr.  Seyfert  to  come  in  and  speak  a few  words  on 
“Charity,  Fifty  Years  Ago  and  Now.”  While  I do  not  have  the  privilege 
of  belonging  officially  to  your  group,  there  is  this  very  definite  and 
vital  relationship  existing  between  us:  I do  the  preaching,  you  do  the 
practicing. 

I have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  you  have  back  of  you  a very 
noble  heritage.  Confining  our  thinking  to  the  Christion  area,  the  first 
record  of  care  for  the  poor  that  I have  been  able  to  find  was  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Christian  Church  when  the  Apostles  had  been  preaching 
to  the  people  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  vicinity.  Among  those  who  had  be- 
come Christians  there  were  some  who  were  not  very  welcome,  some  who 
needed  to  be  helped  out,  and  they  reached  the  point  where  caring  for 
those  people  bcame  such  a burden  that  the  Apostles  decided  that  they 
should  give  themselves  to  preaching  and  there  should  be  men  particularly 
chosen  to  gather  funds  for  relief  and  then  dispense  them.  Because  of 
that  conclusion  on  their  part  there  were  seven  Deacons  chosen,  (They 
called  them  Deacons)  and  that  was  the  sole  duty  of  those  Deacons,  to 
collect  funds  and  administer  them  for  the  poor.  I am  not  going  to  take 
the  history  from  there  down. 

I want  to  disclaim  right  now  two  things.  One  is  that  I am  not  the 
official  welcomer  for  Lancaster.  I have  the  privilege  of  being  a citizen 
of  Lancaster  and  I don’t  know  any  better  place  to  which  you  could  have 
come.  The  only  surprising  thing  that  I have  found  in  the  five  months 
that  I have  lived  in  Lancaster  is  that  there  is  any  need  for  either  a 
poorhouse  or  a prison.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  community  should  make 
every  one  so  prosperous  that  there  shouldn’t  be  any  need  for  a poorhouse, 
and  that  everybody  should  be  so  happy  in  being  prosperous  that  they 
would  be  careful  to  stay  out  of  jail.  Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortun- 
ately we  have  both  institutions  and  a number  of  others. 

I want  to  say,  and  it  is  not  a mere  figure  of  speech,  that  it  is  an 
unusual  privilege  for  me  and  it  would  be  for  anyone  to  sit  with  and  look 
into  the  faces  of  you  people  of  our  great  Commonwealth  who  are  givina 
their  lives  to  taking  care  of  the  unfortunate.  May  I say  in  all  sincerity 
as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  State,  that  I believe  that  if  the  people  of 
our  State  generally  could  look  into  the  faces  of  you  men  and  women 
they  would  feel  very  decidedly  great  confidence  as  regards  the  poor  and 
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unfortunate  of  our  Commonwealth.  It  is  a great  thing  to  have  high- 
grade  men  and  women  who  will  interest  themselves  in  that  particular 
phase  of  our  civilization. 

Now  I am  not  going  to  give  you  any  history  because  Mr.  Seyfert  has 
given  you  the  history  of  your  particular  organization,  and  I would  wager 
almost  anything  that  you  could  tell  me  a great  deal  more  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  care  of  the  poor  than  I myself  know.  As  I said  to 
some  gentlemen  walking  into  the  room  tonight,  I haven't  learned  much, 
but  I have  found  it  is  wise  not  to  try  to  talk  about  things  that  I know 
nothing  about. 

Now  for  the  next  two  or  three  minutes  I want  to  tell  you  what  I do 
know  about  it  and  I know  it  as  a minister  of  the  church  for  the  past 
ten  years.  My  experience  here  has  been  precisely  what  it  was  in  some 
other  States  in  which  I have  lived.  The  fact  is  that  the  minister  of  t’ 
church  stands  first,  and  certainly  as  one  of  the  community,  in  the  part 
that  he  is  compelled  to  play  in  the  charitable  work  in  a community. 

Fifty  years  ago  charity  was  unorganized  and  in  a great  many  com- 
munities now  it  is  unorganized  and  in  a great  many  communities  where 
it  is  organized  the  organized  movement  does  not  receive  the  support  thr*t 
it  deserves  to  receive.  It  is  a very  fine  trait  in  humanity  and  one  that 
I cannot  but  mark,  that  when  a poor  unfortunate  tramp  comes  along  and 
asks  for  some  money  or  a meal  there  is  a certain  type  of  individual  that 
feels  that  he  is  doing  violence  to  his  own  hope  of  eternal  salvation  if 
he  doesn’t  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  hand  him  a dime  or  a quarter. 
You  konw  what  the  fellow  that  he  hands  it  to  usually  does  with  it. 

When  a tramp  strikes  town,  this  is  my  experience  and  this  is  what 
I know.  He  usually  looks  up  a minister  first  and  tells  him  some  fine 
story  about  having  a sick  wife  in  Boston  and  he  has  gotten  this  far  and 
wants  his  fare  for  the  rest  of  the  way.  I wouldn’t  pretend  to  tell  you 
how  many  times  I have  heard  that  story.  Sometimes  we  have  been  stung 
and  sometimes  men  have  been  pauperized  over  and  over  again  by  just 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  thing  that  gives  me  great  consolation  and  pro- 
tects me  and  every  other  citizen  is  that  we  have  organized  the  matter 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  people  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate 
these  people  and  give  them  whatever  support  they  need,  and  when  I 
have  referred  that  class  of  beggars  to  an  organized  charitable  agencv, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  I have  been  cursed  for  my  pains.  I know  and  you 
know  that  they  don’t  want  to  be  investigated. 

May  I say  this  word  in  conclusion,  that  one  of  the  hopeful  things  of 
our  modern  day  civilization  is  the  fact  that  we  are  applying  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  experience  of  these  men  of  fifty  years  ago  and  longer, 
of  whom  Mr.  Seyfert  spoke.  We  are  applying  that  knowledge  to  take 
care  of  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  we  are,  in  such  a way  not 
merely  so  as  to  give  them  temporary  relief  but  to  turn  them  back  to 
society,  those  that  can  be  turned  back,  and  made  useful  members  of  a 
civilization  which  has  something  for  them  to  do. 
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I see  that  I have  spoken  nine  minutes.  I want  to  express  to  the  Toast- 
master, to  Mr.  Seyfert  and  to  you  my  very  deepest  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  sitting  here  and  thinking  with  you  in  the  course  of  this  hour. 
I congratulate  Pennsylvania  on  having  such  men  and  women  who  are 
interested  in  the  unfortunate. 

President  Lowe;  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Hon.  Charles  H.  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Albany, 
who  has  also  held  various  other  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust. 
Mr.  Johnson  will  speak  on  “Lessons  From  a Half  Century  of  Experience 
in  Poor  Law  Administration.” 

LESSONS  FROM  A HALF  CENTURY  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  POOR 
LAW  ADMINISTRATION. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A public  speaker  has  a wide  variety  of  experience  in  his  ramblings 
about  the  country.  I find  I am  expected  to  speak  of  fifty  years  experience 
in  the  administration  of  poor  law  relief.  Now,  for  one  of  my  tender 
years  and  short  life  that  is  a real  shock. 

However,  one  can  always  talk  by  the  book.  A great  deal  has  hap- 
pened in  recent  years  to  help  one  understand  what  has  transpired  even 
in  fifty  years.  I suppose  there  has  never  been  a period  of  history  in 
our  particular  field  of  activity  that  has  been  so  full  of  development  and 
change  in  even  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  which  some  of  us  here  might 
be  willing  to  acknowledge  some  experience  and  knowledge.  One  of  the 
things  that  stands  out  in  my  mind  is  the  remarkable  development  of  work 
being  done  by  cities,  Counties  and  States  of  this  particular  nature.  You 
know  there  was  a time  when  there  were  no  poor  relief  officers  of  any 
kind  and  there  was  a time  when  there  were  no  officials  entrusted  with 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  administering  relief  to  the  poor.  At  one 
time  that  was  purely  a personal,  individual  matter.  Poor  relief  as  such 
goes  back  a long,  long  time.  You  can  read  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament. 
You  can  recall  that  there  was  a rule  or  law  that  at  certain  times  there 
should  be  some  citizens  at  the  gates  of  the  city  to  give  to  all  those  who 
were  in  need.  Some  of  you  will  remember  one  of  the  delightful  stories 
of  the  Old  Testament,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  written,  the  story 
of  Ruth,  how  she  met  her  “great  adventure”  when  she  was  gleaning  the 
fields  because  the  law  of  the  land  was  that  when  you  gleaned  your  fields 
you  must  leave  something  there  for  the  poor,  you  must  not  rake  up  every- 
thing, you  must  leave  something  there  for  those  who  were  in  need  and 
distress  who  might  come  after  and  pick  up  what  was  left.  That  is  what 
Ruth  was  doing  when  the  “great  adventure”  came  into  her  life.  There 
was  also  a great  deal  of  activity  in  the  Christian  Church  in  caring  for 
the  poor.  Here  is  the  peculiar  thing  about  that  activity  and  has  relation- 
ship to  what  you  and  I are  to  do.  This  caring  for  the  poor  was  a matter 
of  emotion.  It  was  a matter  of  making  it  what  somebody  has  called 
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“fire  insurance.”  The  idea  was  if  you  gave  to  the  poor  in  some  way 
or  other  you  secured  a firmer  grasp  on  Heaven.  They  did  not  care  par- 
ticularly about  the  poor,  whether  this  or  that  man  was  sick  and  poor. 
When  you  gave  you  had  the  idea  you  were  lending  to  the  Lord,  and,  ot 
course,  the  Lord  always  paid  his  debts  and  consequently  you  were  sure 
of  getting  a good  return,  perhaps  not  in  this  life  but  certainly  in  the  next. 
People  left  money  when  they  were  about  to  die  or  when  they  were  well 
to  take  care  of  the  sick  but  the  idea  was  if  they  gave  bountifully  to  the 
poor  person  who  was  sitting  helplessly  crippled  that  in  some  way  they 
were  going  to  get  a return  in  everlasting  salvation.  We  have  a little 
bit  of  that  today.  Sometimes  people  make  an  appeal  for  money  and  they 
tell  you  if  you  give  to  the  Lord  you  know  the  Lord  is  going  to  do  what 
is  right  by  you.  A Salvation  Lassie  met  a Scotchman  and  she  handed 
him  this  argument.  “The  Lord  always  pays  30,  90  or  100%  on  the  things 
which  are  given  to  him.”  That  struck  the  Scotchman  as  an  unassailable 
argument.  He  immediately  “came  across”  with  the  large  and  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  one  dollar.  About  two  weeks  later  another  collector  came 
along  with  the  same  argument.  “The  Lord  would  return  an  hundred- 
fold.” The  Scotchman  said,  “No,  no,  we  will  wait  until  the  first  trans- 
action is  completed.” 

The  idea  of  giving  to  the  Lord  when  you  gave  to  the  poor  has  given 
a mighty  impetus  to  the  charitably  inclined.  We  have  changed  the  em- 
phasis in  modern  charity  from  ourselves  to  the  other  fellow.  In  organ- 
ized charity  you  are  not  working  with  the  idea  that  what  you  are  doing 
is  going  to  bring  you  a crown  in  Heaven.  If  we  have  the  right  principle, 
we  are  doing  it  out  of  love  for  our  fellow  man  and  not  out  of  love  for 
ourselves.  The  emphasis  is  removed  from  selfish  egotistical  love  and 
hope  of  reward  for  ourselves  to  a sympathetic  desire  to  do  good  to  a man 
who  is  down  and  out.  The  Salvation  Army  says  a man  may  be  down 
but  he  is  never  out.  The  emphasis  of  charity  today  is  placed  upon  op- 
portunity. That  is  one  of  the  developments  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

We  realize  to-day  you  cannot  have  one  part  of  the  community  suffer 
and  have  the  other  part  disregard  that  suffering.  You  can  not  have  in 
the  community  anything  that  is  harmful  or  wrong  without  the  whole 
community  being  affected.  St.  Paul  says  when  one  member  of  the  body 
suffers  the  whole  body  is  affected  thereby.  No  community  can  have  slums, 
uncared  for  sick,  uncared  for  poor  and  not  have  the  whole  community 
suffer  from  the  presence  of  the  slums,  uncared  for  sick  or  uncared  for 
poor.  One  of  the  developments  of  these  last  fifty  years  has  been  the 
change  of  attitude  from  the  selfish  point  of  view  to  the  humanitarian  at- 
titude. We  think  of  the  “Great  Teacher”  of  Nazareth  as  a great  ex- 
ample of  a poor  law  official  for  he  says  “for  their  sakes  I sanctify  my- 
self.” The  whole  crux  of  relief  work  and  charitable  work  must  be  on 
that  particular  emphasis,  for  their  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  dependent  child,  I give  my  life  and  the  very  best  that  is  in 
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me,  and  if  there  comes  any  reward  it  is  going  to  come  indirectly  and 
not  because  I seek  it  from  a selfish  motive. 

Looking  back  fifty  years  ago  we  also  realize  with  the  growth  of  public 
officials  there  has  come  a remarkable  development  in  the  method  in 
which  we  do  our  work.  Now  to-day  the  State,  City  and  County  are  doing 
things  which  were  never  thought  of  in  the  work  before.  Many  years 
ago  the  State  was  divided  into  three  branches,  the  Executive,  the  Legis- 
lative and  the  Administrative.  Those  were  the  three  functions  of  the 
State  but  you  look  over  the  budget  of  any  modern  Commonwealth  today 
and  you  can  hardly  find  those  three  branches.  Every  State  in  its  bud- 
get is  simply  expending  75%  of  its  money  in  ways  and  means  that  were 
never  conceived  of  before  as  part  of  the  States  responsibility  or  duty  and 
year  by  year  the  State,  cities  and  counties  are  assuming  new  responsibil- 
ities which  formerly  were  considered  matters  of  personal  interest  and 
private  organization,  so  I am  sure  that  the  men  of  fifty  years  ago,  if 
they  could  look  upon  us,  would  say  we  are  crass  socialists.  We  have 
adopted  socialism  as  our  motto  and  are  doing  things,  they  would  con- 
sider, are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  State  work.  Since  that  time  there 
has  come  a difference  of  public  opinion  regarding  the  men  and  women 
who  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work.  You  know  sometimes  a public 
official,  never  in  Pennsylvania,  but  quite  often  in  New  York,  is  thought 
of  as  not  a very  high  class  person  but  a person  who  worked  for  the 
State,  or  worked  for  the  City  or  County  and  would  be  referred  to  by  the 
newspapers  as  having  “his  face  in  the  public  feed  bag”  and  living 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  In  other  words,  the  kind  of  person  who 
could  not  make  an  honest  living  any  other  place  and  is  living  off  the 
people.  I heard  a story  in  Albany,  which  does  not  apply  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. A man  said  to  his  doctor,  “Doctor,  I have  pains  in  my  head.” 
The  doctor' said  “Perhaps  your  brains  are  out  of  order,  if  you  take  them 
out  and  let  me  look  them  over  I will  see  what  is  the  matter.”  The  story 
goes  that  the  man  took  out  his  brains  and  the  doctor  examined  them  for 
all  kinds  of  bacteria  and  other  defects.  The  man  did  not  come  back. 
So  finally  the  doctor’s  clerk  called  him  up  and  asked  “Why  don’t  you 

come  back  and  get  your  brains.  They  are  lying  around  my  office  col- 
lecting dust.”  The  answer  was,  “Oh,  I forgot  all  about  those  brains. 

You  can  keep  them,  I don’t  need  them,  I have  a State  job.”  That  is  a 

horrible  story  to  tell  and  of  course  it  only  applies  to  New  York.  It  repre- 
sents a good  deal  of  the  attitude  which  many  employ  to  those  of  us  who 
hold  State  or  other  community  jobs  of  that  kind  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
situation  is  changing  and  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  public  service 
has  a right  to  demand  the  utmost  of  faithfulness,  the  utmost  of  ability 
and  he  consecration  of  the  best  that  a man  has. 

Now  public  service,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a service  which  ought  to 
be  placed  on  a plane  to  which  many  a man  or  woman  might  aspire.  The 
day  is  gone  when  an  intelligent  public  believes,  or  an  intelligent  citizen 
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can  dare  or  should  dare  to  express  anything  against  an  individual  un- 
pleasantly because  he  or  she  is  giving  his  whole  life  in  such  service. 
Especially  in  the  form  of  service  represented  by  us  there  should  be  a 
type  of  man  or  woman  eminently  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
and  the  tremendous  responsibilities  your  job  and  mine  have. 

There  has  also  been  a remarkable  change  in  the  institutions  in  which 
you  and  I as  poor  law  administrators  are  interested  There  was  a time 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  our  institution 
for  the  care  of  mental  defectives  was  called  the  State  Asylum  for  Idiots 
and  Imbeciles.  A horrible  name.  We  now  have  changed  its  title  to 
School  for  Mental  Defectives.  How  much  nicer  that  is.  We  used  to 
call  them  lunatic  asylums  and  the  inmates  lunatics  and  the  person  who 
had  charge  of  them  Lunacy  Commissioner.  Now  we  have  got  that  all 
changed.  Now  our  institutions  in  New  York,  for  example,  are  known 
as  State  Hospitals  and  the  persons  in  charge  are  known  as  State  Hospital 
Commissioners.  We  have  also  changed  the  name  of  other  institutions. 
Houses  of  Refuge.  We  have  one  left.  Why  they  were  called  Houses  of 
Refuge  no  one  in  this  day  and  generation  knows  because  nobody  ever 
sought  refuge  there.  In  most  of  the  Houses  of  Refuge  those  who  are 
there  try  to  get  out  and.  get  away.  For  instance,  our  Rochester  House  of 
Refuge  is  now  known  as  the  State  Industrial  Agricultural  School,  and, 
instead  of  being  a massive,  forbidding  structure  with  iron  bars  on  the 
windows,  the  State  Industrial  School  covers  eleven  hundred  acres  of 
ground,  with  cottages  all  over  the  place  and  not  a uniform  or  crop  head 
on  the  place.  We  have  changed  the  names  in  many  states  of  the  alms- 
house. Instead  of  being  called  poorhouses  or  almshouses,  in  some  places 
they  are  called  County  Homes  for  the  Aged.  In  one  State  they  are  tak- 
ing very  lovely  names,  the  “Ivy  Home,”  the  “Astor  Home,”  or  add  some 
flower  name  to  the  Home. 

The  one  institution  whose  name  remains  unchanged  is  the  prison.  No- 
body has  suggested  a new  name  for  prisons  but,  in  the  light  of  modern 
progress  or  prisoh  reform,  that  will  come  along  pretty  soon  and  we  will 
call  it  “Bide-a-Wee,”  “Wayside  Retreat”  or  the  “Home  for  Weary  Bur- 
glars,” or  some  fantastic  or  aesthetic  name  will  be  applied  to  them  when 
this  Convention  meets  fifty  years  from  now.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  not  yet  reached  that  high  state  of  development. 

This  change  that  has  taken  place  in  names  of  institutions  is  something 
more  than  superficial.  It  indicates  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  those 
institutions  to  which  you  have  sent  your  wards  there  has  been  with  the 
change  of  name  as  well  a change  of  method  so  that  today  the  modern 
state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  quite  a different  place  from  the  old 
lunatic  asylum  not  only  in  name  and  the  State  School  for  Mental  De- 
fectives is  something  different  from  the  old  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Im- 
beciles. In  other  words,  a new  vision  has  come  in  the  course  of  these 
fifty  years  for  these  unfortunate  wards  of  ours  so  that  no  longer  does 
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society  desire  to  place  any  more  stigma  than  is  absolutely  necessary  on 
the  individuals  and  tries  to  give  to  them  the  very  best  that  modern  science 
can  hand  out  to  the  individual. 

Another  interesting  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  past  fifty  years 
is  the  remarkable  contribution  which  science  has  made  to  this  partic- 
ular work  of  yours  and  mine.  Now  it  would  seem  that  a laboratory 
in  a university  is  far  removed  from  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
poor  in  an  almshouse  or  County  Home  and  yet,  my  friends,  there  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  laboratory  and  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  the  poor  because  that  man  working  in  the  laboratory  w'hich  seems  far 
removed  from  the  practical  side  of  life  is  working  with  problems  that 
affect  you  in  the  administration  of  your  work. 

Looking  over  the  program  of  subjects  for  the  Convention,  I am  quite 
sure  you  will  note  a wide  diversion  of  subjects  which  a modern  con- 
vention has  to  consider  in  1925  and  the  subjects  considered  by  the  con- 
vention of  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  tramp  problem  was  upper- 
most. 

The  tramp  problem  was  a problem  of  fifty  years  ago.  Today  the 
modern  organization  says  nothing  about  the  tramp.  It  speaks  of  mental 
health,  something  entirely  different  from  fifty  years  ago.  It  speaks  of 
scientific  methods  and  the  manner  of  approaching  those  in  which  we  are 
interested.  The  man  of  science  in  the  laboratory  in  his  study  of  the 
individual  has  brought  forth  certain  ideas  which  you  and  I can  use  in 
our  work. 

There  was  a time  when  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  everybody  was 
bad  because  the  devil  made  them  so  and  the  devil,  not  being  present,  had 
no  defense.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  do.  We  realize  that  when  a man 
or  boy  is  defective  it  may  be  due,  as  the  scientists  have  shown,  to  some 
peculiarity  in  his  own  mental  make-up.  It  may  be  in  his  glands,  espec- 
ially the  ductless  glands  which  if  they  are  changed  the  personality  will 
be  entirely  changed.  The  people  down  South  thought  everybody  was 
indolent  and  lazy  until  the  scientist  found  out  the  hook-worm  was  the 
cause  of  their  laziness. 

People  in  New  York  were  losing  their  babies  every  summer.  Thous- 
ands of  babies  died  on  the  East  Side  but  the  man  of  science  found  out 
that  the  proper  treatment  of  milk  would  save  babies  and  the  ideas  of  the 
man  of  science  were  adopted.  Today  a baby  born  in  the  congested  East 
Side  of  New  York  has  a better  chance  for  long  life  than  a baby  born 
in  the  rural  sections  of  the  State  because  they  have  applied  the  ideas  laid 
down  by  the  man  of  science. 

So  your  work  and  mine,  far  removed  as  it  may  be  seemingly,  can  feel 
the  effects  of  taking  the  ideas  of  these  men  of  learning  and  science  and 
apply  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  stricken  fellows.  The  same  are  con- 
sidered in  an  entirely  different  light.  The  feeble-minded,  the  sick,  the 
man  out  of  a job,  all  of  these  classes  that  come  in  your  view,  are  nowlook- 
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ed  upon  in  an  entirely  different  light  and  suffering  from  different  causes, 
upon  in  an  entirely  different  light  and  suffering  from  different  causes, 
that  our  forefathers  of  fifty  years  ago  did  not  know  about.  So  in  your 

and  my  field  there  has  come  the  benefit  of  research  and  studies  made  in 

the  laboratory  of  the  university  and  college  and  it  is  perfectly  proper 
that  at  this  table  there  should  sit  together  professors  of  colleges  and  di- 
rectors of  the  poor  because  the  application  of  poor  relief  must  reach  its 
highest  and  best  results  by  tieing  up  with  the  man  of  learning  and  science. 
He  knows  more  from  study  and  research  what  are  the  underlying  causes 
of  human  ills  and  all  such  weaknesses  as  we  come  in  contact  with  in 

human  nature  and  so,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  there  has  come  into 

light  an  entirely  new  theory  in  the  administration  of  our  poor  laws. 

It  is  not  quite  fifty  years  ago  that  this  slogan  has  come  into  existence. 
“Modern  charity  stands  for  not  alms  but  a friend.”  You  and  your  poor 
law  administration.  You  are  not  distributing  alms,  you  are  distributing 
friendship,  you  are  establishing  relations  with  a stricken  people  on  the 
basis  of  friendliness  and  you  are  carrying  in  the  finest  possible  manner 
the  idea  of  brotherly  love  and  real  fraternalism.  I can  remember  the 
time  not  fifty  years  ago  when  the  administration  of  poor  relief  was  purely 
mechanical.  Everybody  got  the  same  thing,  they  got  a quarter  of  a ton 
of  coal,  five  pounds  of  flour,  three  pounds  of  rice,  a pound  of  sugar  and 
a half  pound  of  tea.  That  was  put  in  a box,  not  the  coal  of  course,  but 
everything  else  and  handed  out  to  everybody  who  applied.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it.  Today  we  have  individualism  and  we  ask  “What 
does  that  family  need?”  “What  may  be  the  individual  need?”  The  father 
or  husband  may  need  a job,  they  may  need  a doctor  or  nurse  in  that 
family.  The  reconstruction  of  the  whole  family  unit  and  the  keeping  to- 
gether of  the  family  as  far  as  possible  are  the  ideas  which  we  have  now, 
so  I think  the  fifty  years  of  the  administration  of  poor  relief  has  shown 
remarkable  and  wonderful  progress.  I don't  know  that  it  has  elevated 
you  and  me,  that  we  can  say  we  are  engaged  in  a profession.  In  these 
days  you  know  names  are  changing  everywhere.  We  never  get  shaved 
anymore  by  a barber.  We  now  go  to  a tonsorial  artist.  We  are  not 
buried  by  an  undertaker  but  by  a mortician.  The  bootblack  has  a pro- 
fession now.  We  always  have  our  shoes  shined  in  a bootblack  parlor. 
There  has  been  a wholesale  changing  of  names.  Perhaps  our  name  as 
Director  of  the  Poor,  Poor  Director,  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  will 
sometime  or  other  be  changed  to  a more  fitting  and  perhaps  different  name 
but  whether  names  change  or  not  this  is  the  underlying  idea  that  which 
confronts  us  and  the  way  in  which  we  do  things  is  that  of  sympathetic 
application  in  lifting  up,  not  simply  treating  individuals  as  a machine 
and  in  this  great  work  which  is  committed  to  you  and  me  we  need  the 
co-operation  of  everybody  in  this  particular  field.  We  can  no  longer  cast 
slurs  upon  the  private  organization.  The  private  organization  can  no 
longer  cast  slurs  upon  us.  We  are  two  hands  of  the  same  body.  The 
private  organization  will  always  have  its  task  to  do.  The  public  official 
will  always  have  his  work  to  do. 
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A survey  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  Counties  showed  this:  None  of  the 
organizations  worked  together  and  not  one  of  them  knew  what  the  other 
was  doing.  We  have  had  families  that  have  had  seven  or  eight  dif- 
ferent organizations  helping  them  and  none  of  them,  public  or  private, 
knew  that  the  other  was  interested  in  the  case  and  now  the  time  has 
come  when  the  public  official  and  the  pnvate  organization  must  work  to- 
gether and  be  a team,  pulling  harmoniously  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  are  part.  Some  are  paid  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, some  by  involuntary  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer.  We 
are  all  engaged  in  that  magnificent  work  of  caring  for  the  distressed  and 
the  team  work  and  co-operation  between  the  public  and  private  organi- 
zation must  be  brought  about  by  us. 

And  in  the  last  analysis,  the  administration  of  this  great  work  which 
you  and  I have  to  do  resolves  itself  into  the  individual.  The  individual 
is  the  one  who  is  going  to  put  the  imprint  of  his  job,  to  care  for  all  people 

who  are  sick,  for  all  people  who  are  poor,  to  plan  and  work  for  other 

people's  children,  to  be  an  almoner,  the  friend  in  need  of  stricken  hu- 
manity, and  that  is  the  task  we  may  say,  my  friends,  that  angels  might 
covet.  Perhaps  next  to  the  work  of  the  Church,  there  is  no  group  of 

society  today  that  is  doing  more  Christ  like  work  than  the  men  and 

women  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  helping  those  who  are  in  distress  who 
are  in  no  wise  related  to  them.  If  you  and  I are  going  to  do  our  best 
in  our  work,  you  and  I must  have  ourselves,  as  a result  of  all  that  has 
gone  before,  the  high  standard  in  our  individual  work  and  individual 
character. 

There  is  one  American  whom  I like  to  read,  one  American  whom  I 
like  to  quote.  His  name  is  s Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  has  summed  up  in 
three  or  four  lines  the  whole  philosophy  of  life  for  each  one  of  us  in 
our  stupendous  task  as  poor  law  administrators.  I think  he  has  given 
us  a philosophy  which  will  help  in  our  task.  It  is  this:  “Four  things 
a man  must  learn  to  do  if  he  would  keep  his  record  true.”  And  here 
they  are:  “Think  without  confusion  clearly,  love  his  fellowmen  sincerely, 
act  from  honest  motives  purely,  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely.”  The 
man  who  thinks  without  confusion  clearly,  loves  his  fellowmen  sincerely, 
acts  from  honest  motives  purely  and  trusts  in  God  and  Heaven  securely — 
that  man  may  go  about  his  task  of  relieving  distress,  helping  the  sick  and 
administering  comfort  and  help  to  stricken  humanity  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  work  he  does  will  not  only  bring  happiness  to  others  and 
bring  comfort  to  himself  but  will  bring  to  him  the  reward  of  the  good- 
will of  the  Great  Father  of  us  all,  rich  and  poor,  the  great  God  in  Heaven. 

President  Lowe:  I will  now  introduce  Dr.  Edward  James  Cattell, 
the  internationally  known  Philadelphian.  He  tells  me  he  spoke  over  in 
Brooklyn  last  night  and  I believe  he  said  he  was  booked  for  the  State 
of  Kansas  tomorrow  night. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  EDWARD  JAMES  CATTELL. 

I am  so  full  of  this  remarkable  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened 
that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  my  thoughts  together.  It  is  worth  a very 
much  longer  trip  than  I have  taken  for  the  good  it  has  done  me  for 
being  with  a body  of  men  and  women  who  are  doing  such  wonderful 
work  for  this  country  which  I love,  and  this  life  in  which  I believe. 

I find  it  a little  difficult,  as  I say,  to  follow  such  a wonderful  speech 
and  I am  still  further  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  I have  enjoyed  your 
excellent  dinner.  When  it  comes  to  eating,  I take  after  my  father  and 
mother,  one  ate  very  fast  and  the  other  a long  time.  When  I got  through 
dinner,  or  rather  finished,  I felt  very  much  like  the  chap  with  whom  I 
had  dinner  at  his  home  in  Yorkshire,  England.  He  ate  so  much  dinner 
that  he  must  have  removed  every  wrinkle  in  his  stomach.  When  he  had 
finished  eating  he  said  to  his  nurse,  “Pick  I up,  carry  I out  but  don't  bend 
I.” 

I am  further  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  there  are  a great  many 
ladies  here  and  after  seeing  all  these  beautiful  ladies  I am  once  more 
discouraged  because  I am  a bachelor  with  hope.  In  fact,  the  longer  1 
live,  as  I grow  more  gray,  the  better  I can  understand  the  phophet  Jere- 
miah when  he  said  “A  woman  is  only  as  old  as  she  looks  and  a man  is 
never  old  until  he  quits  looking.”  Twenty-five  years  ago  in  Community 
Hall  where  I had  my  office  there  was  a card  over  my  desk,  “If  a pretty 
girl  passes  and  I don’t  notice  her,  send  for  the  coroner,  I am  dead.”  I 
am  glad  that  while  God  made  man  first  and  woman  after  man,  man  has 
been  after  woman  ever  since.  It  is  a fact  you  never  see  a man  hurrying 
who  is  never  hurrying  to  or  away  from  some  good  woman. 

What  you  want  in  your  individual  work  and  what  this  nation  requires 
is  a return  to  the  old  courage  of  our  ancestors,  courage  to  thing  straight, 
clean  and  clear.  It  is  the  coward  who  is  cruel  and  as  we  are  growing 
rich  and  prosperous  and  big  with  power,  we  have  lost  a little  of  that  old 
initiative.  Think  of  our  ancestors  up  in  New  England  when  they  came  to 
America,  that  first  Thanksgiving  Day.  Did  they  have  a day  of  feasting. 
No,  a day  of  thanks,  yet  they  had  difficulties  on  every  side.  I think  they 
got  inspiration  from  another  little  verse  in  the  18th  chapter,  37th  verst?  of 
Deuteronomy.  A little  flea  going  into  the  ark  ahead  of  the  elephant 
turned  around  and  said,  “Who  in  the  hell  are  you  shoving?’’  I used  that 
quotation  some  months  ago  in  Brooklyn  and  a clergyman  said  to  me  “there 
is  no  18th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy”  and  I told  him  “I  bought  the  copy 
I read  it  in  over  in  New  York”  and  I supposed  that  was  about  as  close  as 
they  come  to  the  truth. 

I got  my  first  lessons  in  courage  where  every  man  gets  his  first  lesson — 
from  a good  woman.  About  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  down  at  At- 
lantic City,  that  alluring  place  on  a moonlight  night— you  know  what  a 
moonlight  night  means  even  to  a bald  head  (you  never  see  cheap  furniture 
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with  a marble  top).  It  is  a moonlight  night,  you  know,  that  makes  you 
wish  you  were  younger.  There  was  music  and  I could  hardly  keep  my 
feet  on  the  boardwalk.  I had  a very  pretty  girl  with  me  but  I was  hash- 
ful. Pretty  soon  I forgot  I was  bashful  and  I got  my  arm  around  her 
and  then  I got  scared.  The  girl  didn’t,  they  never  do,  and  she  said, 
“Why  don’t  you  kiss  me?”  and  I said  “I  can't,  I got  some  sand  in  my 
mouth,”  and  she  said  “Why  don’t  you  swallow  it,  you  need  it.”  I am 
afraid  that  we  all  need  courage  and  sand.  I don’t  know  much  about 
this  subject.  I made  a few  investigations  once  and  I got  in  trouble  with 
a great  prison  reformer  by  stating  one  of  my  experiences  in  a convention 
over  in  New  York.  Osbourne  never  forgave  me  for  telling  my  experi- 
ence. He  had  been  talking  about  four  hours  telling  his  experiences  and 
I wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the  gloom  (the  chairman  asked  me  to.)  They 
wanted  something  to  eat,  but  they  were  so  busy  crying  they  couldn’t  taste 
anything  but  salt.  I had  been  having  some  experiences  myself.  I went 
through  Sing  Sing  one  time  and  talked  to  the  prisoners.  I asked  them 
what  brought  them  there  and  received  all  sorts  of  old  stock  excuses.  I 
said  to  one  fellow,  “And  what  brought  you  here?”  “Insomnia.”  That 
was  a new  one  for  me.  Mr.  Osbourne  got  out  his  note  book,  I noticed 
that.  “Explain  what  you  mean  by  insomnia,”  I said.  “The  policeman 
woke  up.”  Mr.  Osbourne  didn’t  finish  his  note.  And  I think  a good 
many  people  are  out  of  jail  because  the  policeman  didn’t  wake  up. 

Your  work  has  always  appealed  to  me  as  wonderful.  Years  ago  when 
I came  back  from  Europe,  after  living  there  fourteen  years,  I was  help- 
ing with  some  work  in  the  Commercial  Museum.  I said  to  Dr.  Wilson, 
“If  I go  too  far,  I get  into  the  Schuylkill  River  and  if  I go  a little  less 
I land  in  the  old  Blockley  Almshouse.  I had  to  take  a happy  medium  in 
the  Commercial  Museum,  which  is  between  them  and  ever  since,  for  fi- 
nancial reasons,  I have  been  oscillating  between  these  two  points.  I 
lacked  the  courage  to  be  a criminal.  I have  enjoyed  this  wonderful  point 
of  view,  about  the  way  we  have  come  to  take  responsibility  off  the  Lord. 
A good  many  people  criticize  Him.  We  are  beginning  to  think  that  a lot 
of  the  things  we  charged  the  Lord  with  are  our  own  blindness.  This  is 
th.  things  we  charged  the  Lord  with  are  our  own  blindness.  This  is 
aw  w attitude  toward  those  who  suffer,  stumble  and  fall.  My  friends, 
tffv.  e is  a good  bit  of  talk  about  the  young  people  today,  about  the  boys 
and  girls  being  worse  than  they  used  to  be.  If  I had  my  life  to  live  over 
I know  I would  be  a lot  worse.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  good.  Don’t  be  too 
hard  on  these  young  people.  There  is  a surplus  energy  that  has  got  to 
come  out  somehow.  It  is  mighty  easy  to  say  “tell  the  truth”  to  somebody 
else.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  it  yourself. 

I have  a friend  who  some  years  ago  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a little 
water  in  his  whiskey  and  too  little  food.  Pretty  business.  Consequently 
he  could  not  attend  to  his  business.  I asked  him  to  get  on  the  “water 
wagon”  and  promise  he  wouldn’t  give  his  seat  to  a lady.  Two  weeks 
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later  I found  him  at  15th  and  Walnut  streets  very  much  the  worse  for 
drink  and  I said  to  him,  “Tom,  I'm  awfully  sorry.  \ou  gave  me  your 
promise  and  you  broke  it.  Frankly  speaking,  you  are  drunk.”  He  said, 
“Well,  if  I ain't  I have  been  swindled.” 

A lot  of  good  people  are  well  trained  but  they  are  muscle  bound  between 
the  ears.  They  don't  co-ordinate.  They  can  tell  you  about  the  other 
side  of  the  moon  but  they  can't  tell  you  how  to  lighten  the  burdens  and 
brighten  the  lives  of  humanity. 

Going  down  town  one  evening  I saw  a man  down  on  his  knees  strik- 
ing matches.  I asked  him  what  he  was  doing  and  he  said  “I  lost  m/ 
eye  glasses.”  “Where  did  you  lose  them?”  “At  6th  and  Chestnut,”  wts 
the  answer.  “Well,  what  are  you  doing  here?  This  is  15th  and  Chest- 
nut.” And  then  he  said,  “I  know  it  but  there  is  more  light  up  here.” 
A good  many  people  in  solving  the  problems  of  today  can  not  co-ordinate. 
They  don’t  keep  their  feet  on  the  earth.  They  are  too  full  of  theory  and 
have  too  little  experience  with  real  red-blooded  human  beings.  They  for- 
get their  own  past,  they  forget  the  hour  of  temptation  that  comes  to 
nearly  everybody.  It  is  easy  to  be  careful  about  your  diet  when  you  have 
no  appetite  and  very  easy  to  limit  your  diet  when  you  are  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  home  and  broke  and  have  no  money  to  get  anything  to 
eat. 

I remember  in  London  when  there  was  a mistake  about  getting  my  pay 
check  and  I had  four  cents  in  my  pocket  and  I walked  six  miles  from 
Fleet  Street  to  Hyde  Park  and  got  the  best  dinner  there  I ever  ate.  I 
knew  an  old  chap  there  who  sold  baked  potatoes  and  he  would  give  a 
generous  portion  of  what  he  called  butter  but  I called  axle  grease.  As 
I walked  that  distance  through  that  old  city  I kept  tasting  and  tasting 
that  baked  potatoe  and  when  I got  there  I buried  my  face  in  it  and  I 
enjoyed  it  more  than  many  a dinner  that  I paid  $10  for  in  the  best  res- 
taurant in  America  or  the  finest  cafe  in  Paris. 

Men  and  women,  the  thing  in  life  we  have  to  remember  is  that  we  have 
got  to  live.  We  must  keep  our  old  hearts  going,  we  must  think  of  the 
other  fellow,  not  the  fellow  who  has  money  to  envy  but  the  one  who  needs 
your  sympathy  and  we  have  got  to  remember  that  when  you  run  after 
a shadow  it  runs  away.  It  is  only  when  yrou  are  running  away  from  it 
that  the  shadow  keeps  after  and  it  is  only  when  we  make  someone  else 
happy  that  God  makes  us  happy.  You  get  by  giving  but  you  have  got 
to  give  first.  God  pity  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not  feel  they  are 
necessary,  who  cannot  at  night  think  of  somebody  they  have  made  happier, 
somebody’s  burden  a little  lighter  because  they  have  lived. 

I was  lunching  at  the  Savage  Club  in  London  with  my  dear  friend, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  one  of  the  bright  lights  of  his  day,  and  he  said 
“It  is  better  to  travel  hopefully  than  to  arrive.”  God  pity  the  man  or 
woman  who  doesn't  have  a blessed  thing  to  do.  God  pity  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  no  more  difficulties  to  meet.  God  pity  the  man  or  woman 
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who  feels  they  are  carried  on,  swept  into  the  current  and  are  nobody  to 
anybody  anywhere. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  overwork.  Only  one  person  died  of  overwork  and 
he  died  three  years  before  he  was  born.  I put  in  7500  miles  of  travel 
last  year.  I traveled  2000  miles  last  week  and  before  this  week  is  ended 
I will  put  in  2000  more.  The  more  work  I do,  the  better  I feel.  I am 
younger  and  I have  found  out  one  thing.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
getting  old.  You  get  older  but  you  need  never  get  old.  The  great  danger 
is  to  get  in  a rut  and  the  difference  between  a rut  and  the  grave  is  the 
length  and  width  of  it.  Lots  of  people  have  been  dead  for  many  years 
and  have  not  found  it  out  yet. 

I can  not  talk  much  about  your  work,  my  friends,  the  details  of  it  but 
I know  the  splendid  effect.  I quit  talking  about  subjects  I don’t  under- 
stand. About  fifty  years  ago  I was  on  a campaign  trip.  I was  speaking 
in  Pennsylvania  on  the  tariff.  In  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years  that 
will  be  the  subject  somewhere,  especially  if  you  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  go  below.  I was  booked  to  speak  at  a large  meeting.  My  train  was 
an  hour  and  a half  late.  The  man  who  met  me  said:  “We  have  been 
waiting  so  long  for  you  and  there  is  only  one  way  you  can  hold  your 
audience.  Cut  out  the  tariff  talk  and  claim  you  know  Dr.  Simmons.’’ 
I never  knew  the  man  but  I was  young  and  up  against  it  and  when  they 
shoved  me  up  on  the  platform  before  that  mob,  well  I went  to  the  front 
and  said:  “My  friends,  I came  here  to  talk  about  the  tariff  but  when  I 
got  here  and  found  it  was  here  my  old  friend  Dr.  Simmons  lived,  I was 
overwhelmed  with  memories.  I saw  his  kindly  face  in  every  lighted  win- 
dow.” Everything  went  fine  and  I went  further.  “Under  that  great 
tree  I seem  to  see  him  engaged  in  one  of  those  conversations  with  me 
that  shaped  my  character.”  That  went  even  better  and  then  I went 
further  and  made  a big  mistake.  “Why,  men,  I would  be  an  ingrate  to 
forget  him,  he  brought  me  into  the  world.”  And  then  someone  pulled  me 
down  and  said,  “You  darned  old  fool,  he  was  a veterinary  surgeon.” 

I am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  details  of  your  work.  You 
know  a great  deal  more  about  it  than  I do.  Following  the  line  of  obser- 
vation made  by  him  who  preceded  me,  I can  say  this:  The  world  is  get- 
ting paid  back  in  real  coin  for  what  you  are  doing  in  the  added  safety  to 
life,  in  the  added  comfort  and  added  joy  of  a whole  community  just  as 
our  great  expenditure  in  education  is  coming  back  to  us  here  and  now  in 
coin. 

I read  years  ago  signs  in  fifty  towns  and  villages  of  the  South  threaten- 
ing to  fine  you  for  leaving  cotton  seed  as  waste  in  the  streets  and  I have 
watched  them  as  they  dumped  it  into  the  streams.  I saw  them  pour  a 
carload  of  it  into  a rut  because  they  thought  that  cotton  seed  was  a lia- 
bility. What  happened?  Men  went  to  colleges  and  schools  and  had  their 
eyes  opened.  They  saw  many  things  in  the  garbage  can  and  last  year  we 
took  five  hundred  new  millionaires  out  of  that  garbage  can.  In  other 
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words,  five  hundred  millions  more  were  available  to  build  churches, 
schools,  hospitals  and  so  on,  and  we  took  out  that  which  we  in  our  ignor 
ance  used  to  burn  up. 

In  1869  I traveled  six  days  over  what  every  man  in  America  calls  the 
“Great  American  Desert.”  There  was  not  a dollar  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  they  were  unable  to  help  support  the  institutions  that  needed 
it.  They  were  unable  to  provide  shelter  for  those  in  need  or  to  mitigate 
or  ameloriate  the  condition  of  those  who  were  in  distress.  Last  year  I 
found  a thousand  million  dollars  of  new  wealth  that  came  out  of  that 
section  that  did  not  produce  a dollar  at  first,  because  men  and  women  have 
found  out  at  colleges  how  to  rub  out  the  word  arid  and  far  more  they 
found  out  how  to  tear  down  rocks,  build  great  dams,  grind  the  rock, 
husband  the  water  that  used  to  go  to  waste  and  make  the  desert  bloom 
like  a rose.  There  came  the  power  to  take  a thousand  millions  out  of 
land  that  didn’t  produce  a dollar  and  without  making  a human  being 
any  poorer.  So  when  you  put  mind  up  against  matter  in  the  problems 
of  life,  when  you  take  the  scientific  solution,  probably  you  will  save  your- 
self trouble.  I can  take  you  to  a little  valley  in  Pennsylvania.  When  I 
talked  to  the  farmers  about  their  uncultivated  land  they  said,  “What  is 
the  use  of  plant  crops  on  these  hills.  They  pull  the  heart  out  of  the  horses 
and  we  would  have  no  market  if  we  would  raise  anything.”  The  man 
of  science  stepped  in  and  cement  came.  They  tore  down  a great  part  of 
those  hills  and  took  that  which  they  tore  down  and  made  it  into  cement 
and  made  a thousand  miles  of  new  roads  for  farmers  and  other  people 
handling  goods.  Let  us  think  of  the  other  fellow.  Let  us  brighten  the 
other  fellow’s  iife  and  so  as  we  stay  here  let  our  hearts  prompt  us  to 
think  of  the  other  fellow.  We  can  make  burdens  so  light  and  so  few 
and  hearts  so  warm  that  every  life  will  come  nearer  to  that  which  God 
intended  it  to  be — helpful.  Let  brotherly  love  continue  in  making  kind- 
ness something  not  only  for  the  holidays  but  something  automatic  and 
instinctive  to  be  used  day  by  day  in  your  work.  God  knows  how  they 
need  it,  how  they  require  comfort  and  help.  To  be  an  individual  with 
an  individual  job  allotted  to  him  that  nobody  else  can  do,  that  is  to  be 
rich.  It  is  necessary  to  play  a part  in  the  great  scheme  of  life.  And 
now  we  are  coming  with  civilization  in  our  hands  to  help  old  Europe 
back  to  the  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  We  hear  talk  and  read  n 
the  newspapers  of  Europe’s  appeal  to  help  their  cause.  Let  us  help  them 
and  have  them  give  us  bonds  for  what  they  owe  to  us.  If  they  gi"e 
us  a first  mortgage,  no  other  power  will  loan  them  money  on  a second 
mortgage  to  fight,  for  if  we  have  a first  mortgage  we  can  collect  it. 
That  is  the  way  to  stop  more  fighting  and  the  people  who  might  back 
them  will  not  loan  them  the  money  to  make  war. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  come  here  tonight.  God  help  you  and  bless 
you  in  the  wonderful  work  you  are  doing. 
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I want  to  tell  you  one  little  thing  that  cante  to  me  on  a Southern 
trip  that  illustrates  my  whole  theory  of  life.  It  may  seem  out  of  the 
beaten  rack.  In  a little  southwestern  town  they  had  a baseball  team  that 
had  beaten  everything  in  two  states.  They  were  to  haye  a great  match 
with  the  Chicago  Club.  Their  whole  strength  lay  in  a young  giant  who 
came  on  the  team  from  an  Iowa  town.  Two  weeks  before  this  match 
game  was  called  he  went  home  to  say  goodbye  to  his  father  for  the  last 
time.  Back  on  the  farm  the  old  father,  blinded  in  a railroad  accident,  had 
lived  on  the  clippings  which  his  boy  would  send  him  from  time  to  time. 
The  father  loved  him  and  idolized  him  and  when  the  boy  went  home  to 
see  his  father  he  promised  to  be  back  in  time  for  that  great  game.  Thou- 
sands of  people  gathered  to  see  it.  Thy  ran  special  trains  to  the  game 
and  this  crack  pitcher,  back  from  his  sad  errand,  went  to  the  box.  In 
the  first  inning  there  was  panic.  He  lost  all  his  skill.  The  visitors  from 
Chicago  piled  up  five  runs.  When  he  went  back  into  the  box  in  the 
second  inning  he  played  as  he  never  played  in  his  life.  They  didn’t  score 
another  run  in  the  whole  game.  As  they  were  coming  off  the  field,  the 
manager  said,  “Tom,  you  had  us  scared  in  the  first  inning  but  you  found 
yourself  in  the  second  inning.  What  was  the  trouble?”  “Well,  you 
know  everytime  we  play  a game  and  there  is  a piece  in  the  paper  I sent 
it  home  to  my  mother  and  she  would  read  it  to  my  blind  father.  I used 
to  play  really  to  get  the  notice.  But  I had  just  been  home  and  saw  my 
old  father  put  in  the  graveyard.  I couldn’t  do  anything  in  that  first  inn- 
ing for  I thought  no  matter  what  the  papers  said,  he  would  know  noth- 
ing about  it,  but  as  I walked  to  the  box  like  a vision  from  God  there 
came  the  thought  that  dear  old  dad  was  blind  no  longer.  The  old  dad 
had  found  his  sight  and  perhaps  it  was  the  first  game  he  ever  saw  me 
pitch.” 

Sometimes  when  I break  a little,  when  I am  working  too  hard,  I like 
to  think  that  the  old  Major,  who  went  home  forty  years  ago  on  Christ- 
mas, is  watching  my  play.  Somewhere,  somehow,  somebody's  happiness 
or  misery  depends  on  how  you  play  the  game.  God  help  you  all,  God 
be  with  us  until  me  meet  again. 

President  Lowe:  The  next  speaker  is  another  of  our  honored  ex-presi- 
dents  and  long  an  active  worker  on  this  Association.  Out  of  his  experi- 
ences of  almost  twenty  years  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  County  in- 
stitutions we  have  asked  him  for  a message — Mr.  Tom  White: 

ADDRESS  BY  T.  C.  WHITE 

What  chance  has  a layman  to  be  heard  after  the  two  wonderful  speeches 
to  which  you  have  just  listened.  When  the  Secretary  asked  me  to  come 
up  here  and  hold  down  an  empty  chair,  I thought  I could  do  that  very 
nicely  but  he  said  he  wanted  me  to  say  something  about  my  experiences 
and  I consented  on  condition  that  I would  speak  for  a few  minutes  about 
twenty  years  in  the  work. 
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When  he  first  said,  “White,  I want  you  to  tell  your  experiences,”  I 
felt  like  the  fellow  who  was  shipwrecked  and  cast  upon  Cannibal  Island 
and  he  knew  there  were  cannibals.  He  felt  there  was  only  one  way  in 
which  he  could  be  saved  and  that  would  be  by  hiding  in  the  brush.  He 
hid  himself  in  the  brush  for  a few  days  and  then  it  dawned  on  him  he 
would  die  of  starvation  and  he  might  as  well  come  out  and  meet  his  fate. 
After  he  had  been  hiding  for  a few  days,  he  decided  to  come  out  boldly 
and  see  what  the  cannibals  looked  like.  When  he  got  out  of  the  brush  he 
saw  a little  hut  in  front  of  him  and  he  thought  there  is  where  the  can- 
nibals are.  He  went  up  to  the  hut  but  when  he  thought  he  heard  voices 
he  stopped  and  listened  and  then  he  heard  a voice  inside  say,  “What  the 
hell  did  you  play  that  card  for?”  and  then,  he  said,  “I  knew  I was  among 
Christians.  When  he  asked  me  to  talk  I was  scared,  I am  scared  now 
too  but  I felt  I was  with  co-workers  and  my  mind  went  back  twenty  years 
ago  when  I met  with  this  Association  in  Warren,  Pa.  I went  up  there 
as  a comparatively  young  man  to  what  I am  now.  I was  green,  a ten- 
derfoot in  the  work  and  I want  to  say  that  I was  wonderfully  receive! 
by  the  committee  that  had  that  meeting  in  charge.  Don’t  you  know, 
that  impressed  me  as  one  of  the  essential  things  in  our  organization, 
that  is,  that  we  have  a good  reception  committee.  A newcomer  will  not 
go  away  with  a bad  taste  in  his  mouth  because  of  his  treatment.  We  are 
all  timid  when  we  first  come  to  these  conventions.  We  are  all  strangers 
to  the  convention  and  the  reception  committee  has  a mighty  influence  over 
the  future  good  and  the  future  of  this  man  as  a co-worker  in  our  organi- 
zation. I went  back  the  next  year  and  the  third  year  and  then  some- 
thing happened.  I was  just  getting  interested  in  it  when  I went  home  and 
the  auditors  surcharged  me  for  my  expenses  and  one  or  two  of  my  di- 
rectors and  we  had  to  pay  it  all  back.  It  didn't  stop  me  for  I felt  if 
I was  going  to  stay  in  the  work  I would  have  to  have  the  training  and 
get  the  experience  of  other  people,  if  I was  going  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  profession  and  so  I paid  my  own  way  for  a couple  of  years.  Then 
came  the  time  when  Mr.  Roderus,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Judge  Lindsay, 
of  Warren  and  myself  had  an  opportunity  to  draft  that  act  of  1917  by 
which  our  expenses  are  paid.  That  opened  up  a door  to  a lot  of  people 
to  come  out  to  attend  these  conventions  and  learn  what  the  others  are 
doing. 

In  this  twenty  years  I have  seen  quite  a change  taking  place.  I see 
the  changes  taking  place  as  told  here  tonight.  I have  seen  the  sentiment 
of  the  taxpayer,  the  sentiment  of  the  county  becoming  changed  from  that 
of  a feeling  of  correction  towards  the  inmate  of  the  home  to  that  of  char- 
ity. I have  seen  the  change  taking  place  towards  the  men  and  women 
today  that  are  in  the  Home.  They  are  there  because  they  are  physically 
sick  or  mentally  sick  and  not  entirely  from  their  own  vicious  habits. 
I have  seen  the  attitude  of  taxpayers  change  towards  our  institution*. 
Today  the  taxpayer  takes  a pride  in  the  institutions  of  our  country  and  of 
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our  country  that  never  was  thought  of  twenty  years  ago  and  so  we  have 
this  satisfaction  that  we  are  progressing  but  that  we  have  a great  work 
yet  to  do. 

I was  impressed  the  opening  night  with  the  address  by  Professor  Kelsey 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said  he  believed  that  our  educa- 
tional institutions  have  a place  in  providing  welfare  workers  to  help  take 
care  of  these  unfortunates.  As  I sat  there  and  listened  to  him  I thought 
of  what  they  could  do.  Then  I picked  up  a paper  here  tonight  and  found 
this  heading:  “The  Welfare  Program  Founded  on  Prevention,”  and  I 
thought  wouldn’t  it  be  a wonderful  thing  if  the  educational  institutions  of 
Pennsylvania  would  help  us  to  perfect  the  plan  of  prevention.  In  other 
words,  we  need  the  trained  worker  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  to  establish 
first  aid  stations  but  let  us  go  to  the  top  of  the  precipice  and  erect  a barrier 
there  so  that  so  many  will  not  fall  over  and  need  those  first  aid  stations 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Let  us  make  it  impossible  for  so  many  to  go 
over.  Let  us  go  into  the  homes  and  help  the  mothers — helping  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  care  of  their  children.  Too  many  come  into  our 
divorce  courts.  The  illegitimate  child  of  today  is  sometimes  pitched  into 
the  hands  of  the  matron  of  a home,  as  I have  seen  them,  without  a tear, 
as  you  would  throw  a bundle  of  clothing.  If  we  can  prevent  these  things 
we  will  have  done  a wonderful  work.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  and  study 
to  prevention  instead  of  first  aid  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  There  is  a 
field  for  the  educational  work  of  Prof.  Kelsey  on  home  life.  Let  us  help 
the  mothers  of  today  that  they  will  be  the  kind  of  mothers  we  ourselves 
were  blessed  with.  With  Christian  homes  and  Christian  mothers  we  will 
have  solved  a great  deal  of  this  problem. 

President  Lowe:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  or. 
Resolutions. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

To  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

Resolved  by  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

First: — That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  speakers  who  so  graciously 
welcomed  us  to  this  great  inland  City  of  the  Red  Rose;  to  the  clergy 
and  officers  of  the  city;  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Lancaster  County; 
to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  for  the  use  of  its  beautiful  and 
spacious  auditorium  and  adjoining  room  for  committee  and  exhibit  pur- 
poses; to  the  local  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Sey- 
fert,  for  their  efficient  work  in  arranging  for  the  Convention  and  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  its  members;  to  the  citizens  who  so  generously 
gave  the  use  of  their  automobiles;  to  the  local  newspapers  for  the  accurate 
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and  comprehensive  reports  of  the  Convention;  to  all  who  entertained  us 
with  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental;  and  to  all  others  who  in  any 
way  assisted  in  making  our  Convention  a success. 

Second: — That  we  also  register  our  appreciation  of  the  addresses  made 
by  the  various  distinguished  speakers,  who  have  honored  us  with  their 
presence,  and  we  hope  that  their  ideas  which  they  have  presented  to  us 
may  be  carried  home  into  our  respective  districts  and  there  be  put  into 
practice  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  whose  welfare  we 
must  ever  have  in  mind,  while  at  the  same  time  safe-guarding  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers.  We  also  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  to 
the  officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  for  their  good 
work  during  the  past  year  and  at  this  Convention.  We  are  especially 
grateful  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation  for  its  competent  and  successful 
work  before  the  Legislature  and  for  its  full  and  comprehensive  report 
of  legislative  doings  and  executive  undoings. 

Third:— We  desire  to  register  our  regret  at  the  veto  by  the  Governor 
of  the  bill  sponsored  by  our  Committee  on  Legislation  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  this  Association,  which  bill  was  entitled  “An  Act  requiring  poor 
districts  and  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  to  establish  a pension  fund  for 
all  employees  of  districts,  including  district  city  and  county  homes  and 
hospitals  for  mental  diseases  and  regulating  the  administration  and  the 
payment  of  such  pensions,”  especially  so  in  view  of  its  prompt  passage, 
by  large  majorities  in  both  Senate  and  House,  within  a month  after  its 
introduction,  and  we  recommend  to  our  Committee  on  Legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  work  thus  started  both  this  year  and  next  to  the  end  that  the  bill 
may  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1927,  when,  with  a new  Executive  in 
the  Chair,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  its  approval,  to  the  end  that  worthy 
employees  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  public  service 
may  not  lack  the  comforts  of  old  age,  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
perform  their  accustomed  duties. 

Fourth: — We  join  with  our  Committee  on  Legislation  in  rejoicing  at 
the  passage  of  the  Poor  Law  Code,  and  we  congratulate  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  on  the  successful  termination  of  its  arduous  labors  in  pre- 
paring this  bill  and  securing  its  enactment.  We  trust  that  it  will  be 
upheld  by  the  Courts  in  all  decisions  they  are  called  upon  to  render, 
construing  this  Act,  and  that  it  will  be  the  basis  of  further  legislation 
along  the  same  lines,  now  so  worthily  begun. 

Fifth: — We  commend  the  Legislature  of  1925  for  the  passage  of  numer- 
ous welfare  measures,  especially  along  the  lines  of  the  welfare  of  children, 
women  prisoners,  and  the  tuberculous,  and  also  for  the  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution  prepared  and  sponsored  by  the  Public  Charities  Associa- 
tion to  permit  the  state  to  issue  bonds  for  financing  construction  of 
State  owned  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  insane,  penil 
offenders  and  delinquents,  and  thus  relieve  them  from  their  now  intoler- 
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ably  overcrowded  conditions  and  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
unfortunates  who  need  admission.  We  trust  that  this  resolution  will  be 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1927  and  subsequently  ratified  by  popular 
vote,  and  we  pledge  the  support  of  our  Association  to  accomplish  these 
ends.  As  the  present  administration  cannot  see  its  way  clearly  properly 
to  provide  for  these  purposes  out  of  current  revenues,  the  only  way  to 
prevent  the  overcrowding  of  our  county  institutions  with  these  classes 
of  cases,  is  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  Commonwealth  capital  and 
thus  relieve  local  taxation  from  this  burden. 

Sixth: — We  also  deplore  the  veto  by  the  present  Governor  of  House 
Bill  No.  1491,  preventing  disinheritance  of  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years.  As  the  law  now  stands,  dependent  children  may  be  cut 
off  in  a parents’  will  from  all  share  in  his  or  her  estate,  thus  rendering 
said  children  public  charges  as  they  are  generally  prevented  from  work- 
ing, even  if  physically  able,  by  the  Compulsory  Education  Law.  We  com- 
mend this  bill  to  our  Committee  on  Legislation,  and  trust  that  they  w'il 
make  it  a part  of  their  legislative  program  for  1927,  and  that  it  will  be 
enacted  into  a law  during  that  year,  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the 
new  Governor. 

Seventh: — We  again  commend  the  vocational  exhibits  prepared  for  this 
Convention  and  extend  both  thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  districts 
sending  displays.  We  trust  that  greater  and  greater  interest  will  be 
taken  in  this  line  of  work  by  all  our  institutions  during  the  coming  years. 

Eighth: — We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  new  officers  to  the  rule 
plainly  printed  in  our  advance  program  limiting  addresses  to  twenty  min- 
utes, except  at  the  evening  sessions.  We  also  suggest  that  discussions  be 
limited  to  five  minutes  per  member,  and  that  the  presiding  officer  keep 
each  speaker’s  time  and  enforce  these  rules.  Further,  that  evening  ad- 
dresses be  limited  to  thirty  minutes  and  that  prospective  speakers  be  ad- 
vised accordingly  at  the  time  they  are  invited  to  speak.  We  also  commend 
to  our  Executive  Committee  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  abolish- 
ing or  greatly  curtailing  the  feature  of  community  or  chorus  singing, 
which,  while  very  enjoyable  if  time  permits,  seems  now  to  be  carried  on 
to  such  an  extent  that  time  for  adjournment  comes  almost  before  the  pro- 
gram is  completed,  thus  giving  no  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous subjects  presented,  which  doubtless  would  prove  profitable  to  all.  We 
are  here  for  instruction  and  profit  first  and  entertainment  second,  and 
trust  that  future  programs  can  be  arranged  accordingly. 

Ninth: — We  desire  to  express  our  special  appreciation  to  the  Lancaster 
Local  Committee  for  the  enjoyable  automobile  trip  provided  for  Thursday 
afternoon.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  visits  to  the  three  institutions 
through  which  we  were  conducted,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  thanks 
and  commendation  to  the  management  of  all  these  institutions.  While 
the  Masonic  Home  is  not  a purely  public  charity,  yet  we  all  profited  by  our 
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inspection  and  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  noble  philan- 
thropy in  which  this  great  body  of  men  is  engaged.  The  Thaddeus  Stev- 
ens School  is  also  a leading  institution  of  its  class  and  serves  worthily 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  “Great  Commoner”  who  founded  and  en- 
dowed it.  As  to  the  Lancaster  County  Home,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
a model  of  its  kind  and  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  All  three  in- 
stitutions are  exceptional  in  their  respective  lines,  and  Lancaster  County 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  them  within  its  boundaries. 

Tenth: — We  pledge  our  utmost  support  to  our  new  officers  and  wid 
use  every  endeavor  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  their  work  during  the 
coming  year,  and  in  making  our  next  Convention  as  great  a success  as 
the  present  one  was. 

Respectfully  submitted  by, 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

E.  B.  Steward,  Warren  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Porch,  Allegheny. 

W.  W.  Dight,  Mercer. 

H.  A.  Thomas,  Lackawanna. 

H.  Wilson  Stalhnecker,  Chairman, 
Montgomery. 

President  Lowe:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of 
the  Treasurer,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  performed  that  dutv 
and  find  that  there  was  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the 
time  of  the  last  audit  in  the  amount  of  $811.03,  and  that  he  has  received 
during  the  year  from  Poor  Districts,  Institutions  and  Societies  the  sum 
of  $1,875.00,  making  in  all  the  sum  of  $2686.03. 

The  Treasurer  has  paid  out,  as  per  his  approved  receipts,  for  the  usual 
and  necessary  purposes  of  the  Association,  $2,186.88,  leaving  a balance  on 
hand  amounting  to  $+99.15,  in  charge  of  the  Treasurer  as  of  October  15, 
1925. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  Dixon,  Chairman. 

Casper  M.  Titus. 

E.  E.  Ohl. 

Auditing  Committee. 

On  motion  report  approved  by  the  Association  and  ordered  by  said 
Association  to  be  duly  printed  in  the  annual  proceedings  and  Auditing 
Committee  discharged. 
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President  Lowe:  I now  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  the  first  woman  president  of  this  Association,  Mrs.  W.  Irwin  Chey- 
ney,  of  Delaware  County. 

Mrs.  Cheyney:  Fellow  members  of  the  Association  and  friends,  be- 
cause I think  you  are  my  friends  in  conferring  this  great  honor  upon  me. 
Personally,  I thank  you.  It  will  be  a pleasure  to  serve  you.  It  is  a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  hold  high  the  light  of  service  which  you  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a woman  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  and  oil 
behalf  of  the  women  I thank  you. 

The  Convention  is  about  ended  and  I think  we  all  go  home  equipped 
with  new  thoughts,  with  many  ideals  to  aim  for  in  the  coming  year.  It 
seemed  to  me  tonight  that  we  received  our  marching  orders  from  Mr. 
Johnson  and  I am  sure  that  the  Resolutions  Committee  have  told  me  how 
to  do  it. 

I want  you  all  to  help  me  with  this  work.  I want  your  suggestions  and 
I hope  that  next  year  we  will  have  at  Erie,  all  pulling  together,  a won- 
derful Convention.  I know  the  men  will  help  me  because  they  are  gal- 
lant and  I know  the  women  will  help  me  because  they  are  loyal. 

President  Lowe:  I want  to  thank  you  once  more  for  the  hearty  co- 
operation you  have  given  me  in  the  last  year  and  I want  you  to  assist 
the  new  president  in  the  next  year.  I thank  you.  We  will  now  stand 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Erie  in  October,  1926. 
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CHARTER 

Copy  of  Charter  Granted  October  19,  1914,  to  the  Association 
of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

CORPORATION  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS 
Petition  for  Corporation 

To  The  Honorable  William  H.  Ruppel,  President  Judge  of  the  Court 

of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  The  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  “An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  Corporation  and  Regulation  of  certain  Corporations,”  approved 
the  29th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  one  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  seventy-four  and  its  supplements,  the  undersigned,  Andrew  S. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Francis  J.  Torrance,  S.  A.  Cramer,  James  McB.  Robb, 
K.  C.  Buchanan,  John  L.  Smith,  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  H.  D.  Browneller, 
James  L.  Reilly,  Fred  Fuller,  J.  W.  Peck,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  P.  H.  Holler, 
Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  Mrs.  Abbie  V\  . Wilder, 
E.  Thompson,  Dr.  B.  A.  Black,  Addison  White,  Philip  Hartzog,  J.  H. 
Flagherty,  Chas.  F.  Loesel,  Frank  J.  Dickert,  W.  C.  Grube,  A.  S.  Brubaker, 
P\  M.  Ainsley,  D.  A.  Mackin,  P.  G.  Cober,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Smith,  M.  Brady. 
I..  C.  Colburn,  Esq.,  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Miss  Florence  D.  Cameron. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Wolfe,  J.  M.  Stauffer,  E.  E.  Ohl,  W.  G.  Theurer,  Miss 
Belle  Chalfant,  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes  Ewing,  Dr.  M.  P.  Baer,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Murdock,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson  and  others  who  are  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  herein- 
after specified  and  desiring  that  they  may  be  duly  incorporated,  ac- 
cording to  law,  do  hereby  certify: 

FIRST:— The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be,  “Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Correction  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.” 

SECOND: — The  said  incorporation  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of  County 
Homes,  Hospitals,  and  Institutions,  the  suppression  of  pauperism  and 
crime,  idiocy,  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity,  the  spread  of  disease 
and  crime,  the  care  of  neglected,  delinquent,  deformed  and  afflicted 
children,  the  care,  training,  maintenance  and  nursing  of  the  idiotic, 
feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the  State,  to  suggest  and  advocate  such 
legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  object  and  purposes 
reform  the  wayward,  correct  the  delinquents  and  care  for  the  afflicted 
reform  the  wayward,  correct  the  delinquents  and  care  for  the  afflicted 
and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  building 
up  of  a better  citizenship,  morally,  physically  and  intellectually,  to  meet 
annually  in  convention  at  some  designated  point  within  the  Common- 
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wealth  where  these  objects  and  purposes  and  the  questions  pertaining 
to  them  may  be  discussed,  and  for  the  better  preparing  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  classes  herein  recited,  and  recommending 
to  the  board  of  public  charities  and  the  Legislature,  such  legislation  as 
should  be  passed,  and  for  better  preparing  those  for  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  the  making  and  adopting  of  by-laws  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  corporation  and  its  members,  and  for  these  purposes 
to  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  benefits  and  privileges  of  the 
said  Act  of  Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  supplements. 

Third: — The  place  or  places  where  the  convention  of  The  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  and  the  business  of  the  said  corporation  is  to  be  trans- 
acted is  at  such  place,  city  or  borough,  in  the  State  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  members  of  the  association  in  convention  for  the  previous  year. 

FOURTH: — The  corporation  shall  have  perpetual  existence. 

FIFTH: — The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  hereto  are 
as  follows: 


Name 

Post  Office 

County 

Andrew  S.  Miller  

Pittsburgh  

Francis  J.  Torrance  .... 

Pittsburgh  

Allegheny 

W.  G.  Theurer  

Washington  

Washington 

R.  W.  Wolfe  

Taylorstown  

Washington 

H.  D.  Browneller  

W.  Brownsville  

Washington 

John  McNary  

Washington  

Washington 

Jas.  W.  Smith  

Peckville  

Lackawanna 

F.  B.  Bausman  

Lancaster  

Lancaster 

Willard  Mathews  

Scranton  

Lackawanna 

Philip  Hartzog  

Carrolltown  

W.  A.  Paine  

Scranton  

Lackawanna 

R.  C.  Buchanan  

Washington  

Washington 

Robert  Barclay  

Johnstown  

Cambria 

P.  H.  Hollar  

Chambersburg  

Franklin 

A.  S.  Brubaker  

Lancaster  

Lancaster 

I.  H.  Mayer  

Waynesboro  

Franklin 

J.  W.  Peck  

Meyersdale  

Somerset 

Chas.  T.  Loesel  

Erie  

Erie 

P.  G.  Cober  

Somerset  

Somerset 

M.  P.  Whitaker  

Lancaster 

D.  A.  Mackin  

Retreat  

E.  E.  Ohl 

Williamsport  

Lycoming 

James  McB.  Robb  

Oakdale  

Allegheny 

E.  D.  Solenberger 

Philadelphia 

Hettie  Porch  

Adren  

W ashington 

J.  H.  Flagherty  

Pittsburgh  

Allegheny 
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Name 


Post  Office  County 


Wm.  J.  McGarry  

Philadelphia  

Philadelphia 

James  M.  Norris  

Warrendale  

Allegheny 

S.  A.  Cramer  

Warren  

Warren 

E.  E.  Thompson  

Warren  

Warren 

M.  Brady  

Youngsville  

Warren 

Addison  White  

Warren  

Warren 

Mildred  S.  Lindsey  

Warren  

Fred  Fuller  

Scranton  

Lackawanna 

B.  A.  Black  

Polk  

Venango 

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett  ... 

Pittston  

Luzerne 

Thomas  F.  Mumford  

Centralia  

Columbia 

John  Barrett  

Glen  Lyon  

Luzerne 

John  B.  Clark  

Luzerne  

Luzerne 

James  L.  Reilly  

Luzerne 

Juliette  Campbell  

Butler  

Butler 

Belle  C.  Chalfant  

Pittsburgh  

Allegheny 

F.  J.  Dickert  

Scranton  

Lackawanna 

John  J.  Kenney  

Parsons  

Luzerne 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard  

Indiana  

Indiana 

E.  M.  Ainslev  

Indiana  

Indiana 

Oliver  P.  Bohler  

Philadelphia  

Philadelphia 

Albert  P.  Roderus  

Rankin  

Allegheny 

Florence  D.  Cameron  

Chester 

John  L.  Smith  

Chester  Springs  

Chester 

L.  C.  Colborn  

Somerset 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel  

Somerset  

Somerset 

The  membership  of  the  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  Di- 
rectors, Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  or  County  Commissioners 
acting  as  such,  of  the  Poor  Directors  of  Pennsylvania,  physicians,  so- 
licitors, clerks  and  matrons  and  all  officers  of  almshouses,  the  Governor 
and  heads  of  Departments  of  the  State,  the  judges  of  the  several 
courts  of  Pennsylvania,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, Committee  on  Lunacy,  Trustees,  physicians,  superintendent  and 
managers  of  all  insane  hospitals,  training  schools  for  feeble-minded, 
trustees  and  officers  of  children’s  homes,  schools  for  the  blind,  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Societies,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  probation 
officers,  and  all  persons  connected  with  charitable,  benevolent  and  cor- 
rective institutions  and  associations,  all  trustees,  officers,  physicians 
and  nurses,  of  all  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  maimed  and  in- 
jured and  transmittable  diseases. 

SIXTH: — The  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  managed  by  the 
officers  of  the  association,  consisting  of  a President,  Seven  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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The  President,  First  Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  shall  compose  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  names  and  residences  of  those  chosen  as  officers  to  serve  for 
one  year  are  as  follows: 

D.  A.  Mackin,  President,  Retreat,  Luzerne  Co.;  Vice-Presidents — 
Bromley  Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  Frank  P.  Mausman, 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  Co.;  John  H.  Flaherty,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Co.; 
M.  Brady,  Youngsville,  Warren  Co.;  Mrs.  Reed  Teitrich,  Carlisle,  Cum- 
berland Co.;  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Co.;  Mrs. 
Florence  Cameron,  Lincoln  University,  Chester  Co.;  Chas.  Snyder,  Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia  Co.;  J.  M.' Stauffer,  Hazleton,  Luzerne  Co.;  R.  D. 
Wolfe,  Taylortown,  Washington  Co.;  T.  C.  White,  Mercer,  Mercer  Co., 
Oliver  P.  Bohler,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  L.  C.  Colburn,  Esq., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Somerset,  Somerset  Co.;  Edwin  D.  Solenberger, 
Asst.  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  Fred  Fuller,  Hon.  Sec.,  Scran- 
ton, Lackawanna  Co. 

SEVENTH: — The  names  and  residences  of  the  officers  chosen  who 
will  compose  the  executive  committee  to  serve  for  one  year  are  as 
follows : 

D.  A.  Mackin,  President,  Retreat,  Pa.;  Bromley  Wharton,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Philadelphia;  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Vice-President,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
L.  C.  Colburn,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Somerset;  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Philadelphia;  Fred  Fuller,  Honorary  Secretary,  Scranton. 

EIGHT: — The  corporation  has  no  capital  stock  to  be  held  in  shares. 

NINTH: — The  yearly  income  of  the  corporation  will  not  exceed 
Three  Thousand  Dollars.  The  work  of  the  association  is  purely  chari- 
table, benevolent  and  philanthropic  in  character,  its  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  holding  the  annual  conven- 
tions, stenographic  services  for  reporting  the  proceedings,  printing  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  printing  of  programs, 
postage,  stationery,  expenses  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  pay- 
ment of  such  other  expenses  that  may  be  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  association,  and  for  securing  experienced  speakers  to  deliver 
addresses  at  the  convention  on  such  questions  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  these  ex- 
penses to  be  raised  by  voluntary  assessments,  levied  upon  the  various 
almshouses,  hospitals  and  poor  districts,  institutions  through  the  State, 
oi  by  appropriation  made  by  the  State,  or  by  donation  or  gift  to  the 
Association. 
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WITNESS  our  hands 

and  seals 

this  8th  day  of  October,  A. 

D.  1914. 

Andrew  S.  Miller, 

(SEAL) 

E.  E.  Ohl, 

(SEAL) 

J.  H.  Flaghertv, 

(SEAL) 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel, 

(SEAL) 

W.  G.  Theurer, 

(SEAL) 

James  M.  Norris, 

(SEAL) 

Wm.  J.  McGarry, 

(SEAL) 

S.  A.  Cramer, 

(SEAL) 

Hettie  Porch, 

(SEAL) 

E.  E.  Thompson, 

(SEAL) 

R.  W.  Wolfe, 

(SEAL) 

Addison  White, 

(SEAL) 

M.  Brady, 

( SEAL ) 

E.  M.  Ainsley, 

(SEAL) 

Mildred  S.  Lindsey, 

(SEAL) 

John  McNary, 

(SEAL) 

Fred  Fuller, 

(SEAL) 

D.  A.  Mackin, 

(SEAL) 

Francis  J.  Torrance, 

(SEAL) 

J.  McB.  Robb, 

(SEAL) 

B.  A.  Black, 

(SEAL) 

Albert  P.  Roderus, 

(SEAL) 

E.  D.  Solenberger, 

(SEAL) 

P.  H.  Hollar, 

(SEAL) 

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett,  (SEAL) 

John  L.  Smith, 

(SEAL) 

John  B.  Clark, 

(SEAL) 

Mary  Hughes  Ewing, 

(SEAL) 

T.  C.  White, 

(SEAL) 

J.  W.  Peck, 

(SEAL) 

Juliette  Campbell, 

(SEAL) 

J.  M.  Stauffer, 

(SEAL) 

Belle  Chalfant, 

(SEAL) 

W.  C.  Grube, 

(SEAL) 

F.  J.  Dickert, 

(SEAL) 

Robert  Barclay, 

(SEAL) 

Willard  Mathews, 

(SEAL) 

F.  B.  Bausman, 

(SEAL) 

John  J.  Kenney, 

(SEAL) 

A.  S.  Brubaker, 

(SEAL) 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard, 

(SEAL) 

L.  C.  Colborn, 

( SEAL ) 

Jas.  W.  Smith, 

(SEAL) 

P.  G.  Cober, 

( SEAL ) 

R.  C.  Buchanan, 

(SEAL) 

Philip  Hartzog, 

(SEAL) 

H.  D.  Browneller, 

(SEAL) 

Charles  T.  Loesel, 

(SEAL) 

Oliver  P.  Bohler, 

(SEAL) 

J.  H.  Moyer, 

(SEAL) 

Florence  D.  Cameron, 

(SEAL) 

N.  A.  Paine, 

(SEAL) 

Abbie  W.  Wilder, 

(SEAL) 

M.  P.  Whitaker, 

(SEAL) 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET,  ss: 

Before  me  the  subscriber,  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  personally  appeared  P.  G.  Cober,  Geo.  F.  Kimmel  and  L. 
C.  Colborn,  three  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above  foregoing  certificate 
of  Incorporation,  The  Association  of  Directors  of  The  Poor  and  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  due  form  of 
law  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed  and  desired  that 
same  might  be  recorded  as  such. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  19th  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
1914. 

JOHN  G.  EMERT  (SEAL) 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY,  ss: 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Geo.  F.  Kimmel  and  P.  G.  Cober,  being  duly  sworn 
as  the  law  directs,  say  that  the  above  advertisement  has  been  published 
for  three  successive  weeks  in  the  Somerset  Herald  and  the  Somerset 
Standard,  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  printed  in  the  County 
of  Somerset  as  follows:  In  the  Somerset  Herald  on  the  days  of  21st 
and  28th  of  October  and  4th  of  November,  1914,  and  in  the  Somerset 
Standard  on  the  22nd  and  29th  of  October  and  the  5th  of  November, 
1914,  and  further  that  the  subscribers  to  the  said  charter  here  presented 
are  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed before  me  this  19th  day  of  October,  1914. 

P.  G.  COBER. 

GEO.  F.  KIMMEL, 

L.  C.  COLBORN, 

PROOF  OF  NOTICE 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County  of  No. 

December  Term  1914. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  application  will  be  made  to  the  said 
Court  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1914,  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  by: 
Andrew  S.  Miller,  Esq.,  Francis  J.  Torrance,  S.  A.  Cramer,  James 
McB.  Robb,  R.  C.  Buchanan,  John  L.  Smith,  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  H.  D. 
Browneller,  James  L.  Reilly,  Fred  Fuller,  J.  W.  Peck,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine, 
P.  H.  Hollar,  Mesdames  Sue  Willard,  Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  Abbie  W. 
Wilder  and  E.. Thompson,  Dr.  B.  A.  Black,  Addison  White,  P.  Hartzog, 
J.  H.  Flagherty,  Chas.  F.  Loesel,  Frank  J.  Dickert,  W.  C.  Grube,  A.  S. 
Brubaker,  E.  M.  Ainsley,  D.  A.  Mackin,  P.  G.  Cober,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Smith, 
M.  Brady,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Mrs.  Florence  D. 
Cameron,  Dr.  R.  W.  Wolfe,  J.  M.  Stauffer,  E.  E.  Ohl,  W.  G.  Theurer, 
Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes  Ewing,  Dr.  M.  P.  Baer,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Murdock,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson — under  the  Act  of  Assembly  entitled 
“An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  certain 
Corporations.”  approved  April  29th,  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto, 
for  a charter  of  an  intended  corporation  to  be  called  “Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,”  the  Character  and  object  of  which  is  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of 
County  Homes,  Hospitals  and  Institutions,  the  suppression  of  pauperism 
and  crime,  idiocy,  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity,  the  care  of  neglected, 
delinquent,  deformed  and  afflicted  children,  the  care,  training,  and  mainte- 
nance and  nursing  of  idiotic,  feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the  State,  to 
suggest  and  advocate  such  legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in  carrying  out 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  association  to  relieve  suffering  and 
distress,  accidents  and  disease,  reform  the  wayward,  correct  the 
delinquent,,  care  for  the  afflicted,  and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures 
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as  may  tend  to  the  building  up  of  a better  citizenship  morally,  physically 
and  intellectually,  to  meet  annually  in  convention  at  some  designated 
point  within  the  Commonwealth  where  these  objects  and  purposes  and 
the  questions  pertaining  to  them  may  be  discussed  and  for  the  better 
preparing  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  classes  herein 
recited,  and  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  the  Legis- 
lature such  legislation  as  should  be  passed  and  for  the  better  preparing 
these  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  making  and  adopting  by-laws 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  corporation  and  its  members 
and  for  these  purposes,  to  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  bene- 
fits and  privileges  of  the  said  Act  of  Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  sup- 
plements. The  proposed  charter  is  now  on  file  in  the  Prothonotary’s 
office. 

L.  C.  COLBORN,  Solicitor. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania, 
of  No.  , December  Term  1914. 

And  now  this  10th  day  of  November,  1914,  the  within  charter  and 
certificate  of  incorporation,  having  been  presented  to  me,  a Law  Judge 
of  Somerset  County,  accompanied  by  due  proof  of  publication  of  the 
notice  of  this  application  as  required  by  The  Act  of  Assembly  and  rule 
of  this  Court  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  I certify  that  I have 
examined  and  perused  the  said  writing,  and  have  found  the  same  to 
be  in  proper  form,  and  within  the  purpose  named  in  the  first-class 
specified  in  section  second  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Incorporation  and  regulation  of  certain  Corporations,”  approved  April 
29th,  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto,  and  the  same  appearing  to  be 
lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  community,  I do  hereby  on  motion  of 
I,.  C.  Colborn,  Esquire,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  order  and  direct 
that  the  said  charter  of  “Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania”  aforesaid  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  and  that  upon  the  recording  of  the 
same  and  of  this  order  the  subscribers  thereto,  and  their  associates  shall 
be  a corporation  by  the  name  of  “Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,”  for  the 
purposes  and  upon  the  term  herein  stated. 

W.  H.  RUPPEL,  President  Judge. 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  recording  of  deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  in  Deed  Book  Volume  192,  Page  180. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  14th  day  of  Nov.,  1914. 

JOHN  G.  EMERT,  (SEAL.) 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 
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BY-LAWS* 

Of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Name 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  be  known  as  “The  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Membership 

Sec.  2.  The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  Direc- 
tors, Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  poor  districts 
of  the  State,  attorneys  and  clerks  of  such  Boards  of  Directors,  Guard- 
ians and  Overseers,  physicians,  superintendents,  stewards  and  officers 
of  the  Almshouses,  the  Judges  of  he  Courts,  the  members,  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  trustees,  superintendents 
and  managers  and  other  officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  training 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  trustees  and  officers  of  children’s  homes 
and  correctional  or  training  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  all  officers  and  members  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies,  proba- 
tion officers  and  all  persons  connected  wih  any  charitable,  benevolent 
or  correctional  institutions  or  societies. 

Sec.  3.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a President, 
seven  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  two 
Honorary  Secretaries  and  a Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually 
and  hold  their  respective  offices  for  a period  of  one  year  or  until  their 
successors  have  been  elected  and  signified  their  acceptance  of  such 
office. 


The  President 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
vention and  all  called  or  special  meetings  of  the  Association,  except 
when  same  is  delegated  to  the  chairman  of  a sectional  meeting.  He 
shall  be  governed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  such  parliamentary 
rules  as  are  recognized  as  authority.  At  the  first  business  meeting  of 
each  annual  Convention,  he  shall  appoint  Committees  as  follows: 

1.  Committee  of  seven  members  which  shall  be  designated  as  “Com- 

mittee on  Officers.” 

2.  Committee  of  three  members  which  shall  be  designated  as  “Audit- 

ing Committee.” 

3.  Committee  of  seven  members  designated  as  “Committee  on  Place 

of  Holding  Next  Convention.” 

4.  Committee  of  ten  members  designated  as  the  “Committee  on 

Resolutions.” 


^Adopted  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  October  17,  1917,  and  amended  as  to 
Section  7 at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  October  17,  1923. 
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The  incoming  President  each  year  shall  appoint  within  thirty  days 
after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  a Committee  of  five  mem- 
bers designated  as  a “Committee  on  Legislation." 

The  Executive  Committee 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  and 
First  Vice-President,  the  other  Officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  the  last  three  ex-presidents 
as  ex-officio  members. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Program  of 
the  Annual  Convention  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  Sub- 
Committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  in  providing  the  pro- 
gram. Three  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  of  this  Committee. 

Time  of  Holding  Convention 

Sec.  6.  The  Association  shall  hold  its  Annual  Convention  in  Octo- 
ber of  each  year  at  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


Receipts  and  Expenditures 

Sec.  7.  The  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  holding  the 
Convention  and  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Association  shall  be 
raised  as  follows,  to  be  divided  into  four  classes. 

1.  By  an  assessment  of  $30.00  to  be  levied  upon  each  County  Poor 
District,  State  or  Semi-State  Institution  or  Society. 

2.  By  an  assessment  of  $20.00  to  be  levied  upon  larger  Town- 
ship or  Municipal  Poor  Districts  and  Private  Institutions  or  Societies. 

3.  By  an  assessment  of  $10.00  to  be  levied  upon  the  smaller  Town- 
ship and  Borough  Poor  Districts  or  smaller  Institutions  or  Societies. 

4.  By  annual  dues  of  $5.00  to  be  paid  by  those  who  wish  to  register 
as  individual  members. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
any  particular  class  named  in  this  Section  and  to  decide  to  which  of 
the  several  classes  each  Poor  District,  Institution  or  Organization  belongs. 

Duties  of  Officers  and  Committees 

Sec.  8.  1 — The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 

vention, appoint  all  Committees  except  as  otherwise  provided,  and  have 
general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Vice-Presirents,  in  the  order  named,  shall  preside  in  the  absence 
of  the  President. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  of  the  Associa- 
tion except  those  of  the  Treasurer,  give  notice  of  meetings  to  the  mem- 
bers, notify  all  persons  on  the  program  of  the  part  assigned  to  them, 
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see  that  the  minutes  and  the  reports  are  printed  and  distributed,  and 
perform  all  other  duties  and  services  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  for  such  services  the  Association  is  to  pay  him  such 
amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Association  at  each  Convention,  and  in 
addition  he  shall  receive  payment  for  all  necessary  expenses  incident 
thereto. 

3.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  when  required,  and  when  called  to  go  on  any 
business  for  the  Convention  their  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Assoc- 
iation. 

4.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be  advisory  in  their  duties,  and 
shall  assist  in  promoting  the  best  interest  of  the  Association. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  send  out  all  assessments  to  the  various 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  Institutions,  Schools  and  Societies,  and  collect 
and  give  a proper  receipt  for  same,  keep  an  account  of  all  monies  so 
collected  and  pay  out  the  same  on  written  approval  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  and  each  year  he  shall  present  his  report  in  full  to  the 
Auditing  Committee  to  be  audited  by  them,  and  for  his  services  the 
Association  is  to  pay  him  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  each  Convention,  and  in  addition  he  shall  receive  payment  for 
all  necessary  expenses  incident  thereto. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  a surety  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1000.00 
(One  Thousand  Dollars)  the  expense  of  same  to  be  borne  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  the  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  Association  and  its 
best  interests. 


General  Provisions 

Sec.  9.  1. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  with  the  Local 

Committee  in  each  city  where  the  Convention  meets  for  a suitable  badge 
for  the  Association  for  each  Annual  Convention. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Legislation  shall  keep  in  touch  with  any  pend- 
ing legislation  pertaining  to  the  classes  represented  by  the  Association 
and  shall  report  at  the  Annual  Convention  in  regard  to  the  same. 

Amendments 

Sec.  10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  the  members  at  any 
annual  meeting  at  the  Convention,  by  a two-third  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers present,  providing  that  notice  of  such  amendment  be  given  in 
writing  to  each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  Annual  Meeting  and  the  same  to  be  presented  to  the  Convention 
at  least  one  full  day  before  final  action  by  the  Convention. 
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Order  of  Business — Opening  Meeting 

Sec.  11.  1 — Meeting  at  time  and  place,  and  calling  to  order  by  the 

President. 

2.  Music. 

3.  Devotional  Exercises. 

4.  Address  of  Welcome. 

5.  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome. 

6.  President’s  Address. 

7.  Announcements. 

8.  Adjournment. 

Regular  Meeting 

2.  Music  if  provided. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

4.  New  Business. 

5.  Regular  Program. 

6.  Reports  of  Committee. 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  R.  D.  McGonnigle, 
and  D.  C.  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  a number  of  person  in- 
terested in  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  met  informally  and 
agreed  upon  the  organization  of  an  “Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Public  Charities.”  Among  others  at  this  meeting  were  John 
Herron,  J.  W.  Bell,  Henry  Chalfant,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  L.  S.  Wain 
wright  and  Luther  Bakewell,  then  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities.  The  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  through- 
out the  State  were  discussed  and  their  condition  was  described  as  being 
“deplorable.”  It  was  agreed  that  a call  be  made  for  a convention  to  be 
held  in  Altoona  on  the  19th  of  January,  1876.  At  this  first  meeting  of 
the  convention,  ten  counties  of  the  State  were  represented.  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  1876 — the  same  year — the  second  meeting  was  held  in  Lan- 
caster. Since  then,  beginning  with  1877,  annual  meetings  or  conven- 
tions have  been  held  in  the  month  of  October  down  to  the  present  time, 
except  in  1918  when  the  influenza  epidemic  and  war  conditions  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  the  Butler  Convention  until  1919. 

On  October  1924  a Charter  was  granted  by  the  Somerset  County  Courts 
to  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 
of  Pennsylvania.  Act  No.  266  of  July  6,  1917,  (P.  L.  734),  authorized  the 
Directors,  officers  and  staff  of  the  various  Poor  Districts  to  attend  the 
annual  meetings  as  a part  of  their  official  duties  and  provided  for  the 
payment  of  their  necessary  expenses  in  so  doing.  The  Act  also  provided 
for  the  payment  of  a membership  subscription  for  the  support  of  the 
Conventions  not  to  exceed  $15.00  per  annum.  Act  No.  36,  approved 
by  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  April  4,  1923,  (P.  L.  58),  amended  the 
above  Act  as  to  Section  2 by  striking  out  $15.00  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  $30.00 — thus  authorizing  the  Poor  Districts  to  pay  a membership 
subscription  for  any  Poor  District  not  to  exceed  $30.00  per  annum  for 
the  purposes  named  in  Section  2 of  the  Act  of  July  6,  1917.  A complete 
list  of  the  various  places  of  meeting  follows: 

Preliminary  meeting  for  organization — Fall  of  1875  in  Allegheny  City. 


No, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Place 


Date 


Altoona  . 

...  Lancaster  . 
Lock  Haven 
Pittsburgh 

• • Scranton  ... 

Harrisburg  . 
Erie  

• • Somerset 
Philadelphia 

Greensburg 


.January  19,  1876 
September  19,  1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 
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No. 


Place 


Date 


11  Philadelphia  • 

12  Scranton  

13  Gettysburg  ... 

14  Uniontown  

15  Altoona  

16  Lancaster  

17  Reading  

18  Erie  

19  Williamsport  . 

20  York  

21  Philadelphia  ■ 

22  Pittsburgh  ... 

23  Scranton  

24  Harrisburg  . 

25  Erie  

26  Wilkes-Barre 

27  Altoona  

28  Somerset  

29  Lancaster  

30  Gettysburg  ... 

31  Washington  ■ 

32  Warren  ... 

33  Meadville  ■ 

34  West  Chester 

35  Bradford  • 

36  Williamsport 

37  Indiana  • 

38  Erie  

39  Philadelphia 

40  Carlisle  ... 

41  Reading  ... 

42  Altoona  ... 

43  Johnstown  . 


Meeting  omitted  account  of  influenza  epidemic 
4+  Butler  

45  Harrisburg  

46  Wilkes-Barre  .... 

47  Uniontown  

48  Williamsport  .... 

49  Washington  

50  Lancaster  


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
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AN  ACT— NO.  266— P.L.  734  of  JULY  6,  1917,  as 

Amended  By  Act  No.  36 — P.L.  58  of  April  4,  1923. 

Authorizing  the  directors  and  overseers  of  the  poor  or 

other  officers  having  charge  of  the  poor  in  the  poor 

districts  of  this  Commonwealth  together  with  their  solici- 
tor steward  or  superintendent  and  such  other  executive 

officer  as  may  be  designated  by  said  directors  and 

overseers  or  other  officers  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  of  directors  of  the  poor  and 

charaties  and  corrections  of  Pennsylvania  as  part  of 
their  official  duties  and  providing  for  the  payment  of 

the  expenses  thereof 

Section  1 Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 

General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  That  the  directors  and  overseers 

of  the  poor  or  other  officers  having  charge  of  the 
poor  in  the  poor  districts  of  this  Commonwealth  together 

with  their  solicitor  steward  or  superintendent  and  such 

other  executive  officers  as  may  be  designated  by  said 

directors  and  overseers  or  other  officers  are  hereby  au- 

thorized as  part  of  their  official  duties  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  of  directors  of  the 
poor  and  charaties  and  corrections  of  Pennsylvania  for 

the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  questions  arising  in 

the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  of  providing  for  uni- 

form and  economical  methods  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  respective  poor  districts 

Section  2 The  actual  expenses  of  the  aforesaid  officials 
attending  the  said  annual  meetings  of  said  association 

including  traveling  expenses  and  hotel  bills  actually  paid 

by  them  together  with  a membership  subscription  by  each 

poor  district  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  convention 

including  printing  employment  of  stenographers  and  expenses 
of  committees  which  said  membership  subscription  however 

shall  not  be  more  than  thirty  dollars  for  any  poor 

district  per  annum  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  poor  district  The  time  spent  in  attending  such 
meeting  shall  not  be  more  than  four  days  exclusive 

of  the  time  employed  in  traveling  thereto  and  therefrom 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  October  20-22,  1925. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  Director,  1108  McClure  St.,  Homestead,  Pa. 

Miss  Rhoda  Bond,  Allegheny  County  Hospital,  Woodville. 

J.  C.  Coulter,  Parole  Officer,  Western  State  Penitentiary,  411  Scholl  St, 
Verona,  Pa. 

H.  H.  Dixon,  Director,  141  Evergreen  Ave.,  Millvale,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Dixon,  141  Evergreen  Ave.,  Millvale. 

Dr.  G.  A.  McCracken,  Supt.  Allegheny  County  Hospital,  Woodville 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Henderson,  Fifth  Ave.,  East  McKeesport. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Henderson,  Director,  East  McKeesport. 

Mrs.  Hettie  M.  Porch,  5500  Butler  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Bert  R.  Wyeth,  McKees  Rocks,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Bert  R.  Wyeth,  McKees  Rocks,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Mrs.  Belle  Young,  Superintendent,  Home  for  Aged  Men,  441  Swissvale 
Avenue,  Wilkinsburg. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Zahniser,  Secretary,  Allegheny  County  Home,  207  Park 
Rd.,  Rosslyn  Farms,  Carnegie  P.  O. 

Andrew  Zook,  Carnegie. 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

James  P.  Leaf,  Commissioner,  290  West  Park  St.,  Rochester. 

Esther  E.  Martin,  Bedford  & Clay  Sts.,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Springer,  Supt.,  Beaver  County  Home,  Monaco,  R.  D.  No.l. 
Art.  M.  Coombs,  419  Highland  Ave.,  Woodlawn,  County  Commissioner. 
Enoch  W.  S.  Engle,  Commissioner,  Beaver,  Pa. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Hillegas,  Buffalo  Mills. 

G.  A.  Hillegas,  Director,  Buffalo  Mills. 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Albert  Gerhart,  Director  of  Poor,  Berks  County,  Wernersville,  R.  F.  D. 
Mrs.  Harvey  Grill,  Matron,  Berks  County  Home,  Shillington,  Pa. 

Harvey  Grill,  General  Steward,  Berks  County,  Shillington,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Kenny,  Head  Nurse,  Berks  County  Hospital. 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

P.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Director,  Martinsburg,  Box  86. 

Mrs.  P.  If.  Bridenbaugh,  Martinsburg,  Box  86. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Fleck,  Matron,  County  Home,  Hollidaysburg. 

C.  C.  Fleck,  Steward,  County  Home,  Hollidaysburg. 
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Mrs.  J.  Howard  Lotz,  Tyrone,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

J.  Howard  Lotz,  Director,  Tyrone,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Pennsyl,  314  Sixth  Ave.,  Altoona. 

H.  H.  Pennsyl,  Director,  314  Sixth  Ave.,  Altoona. 

H.  J.  Sommer,  M.  D.  Supt.  County  Hospital  for  Insane,  Hollidaysburg. 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

Aaron  Tomlinson,  Director,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Gilbert  G.  Detwiler,  Director,  Bucks  County  Home,  Dublin,  Pa. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Kriebel,  Matron,  County  Home,  Doylestown. 

A.  S.  Kriebel,  Steward,  County  Home,  Doylestown. 

Hannah  R.  Leattor,  Director,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Leattor,  Doylestown. 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Bricker,  Matron,  Butler  County  Home,  Butler,  Pa. 

J.  T.  Bricker,  Superintendent,  Butler  County  Home,  Butler,  Pa. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Walter  Devore,  Director,  164  Garfield  St.,  Johnstown. 

Mrs.  Walter  Devore,  164  Garfield  St.,  Johnstown. 

Mrs.  Alice  Llewellyn,  Director,  263  Cypress  St.,  Johnstown. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Owens,  Matron,  County  Home,  Ebensburg. 

D.  L.  Owens,  Steward,  County  Home,  Ebensburg. 

CARBON  COUNTY 

Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District-. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Scanlon,  Matron,  Weatherly. 

J.  T.  Scanlon,  Steward,  Weatherly. 

E.  F.  Warner,  Director,  321  Second  St.,  Weatherly. 

W.  W.  Wayne,  Director,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Weatherly. 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud,  Director,  Kennett  Square. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  300  N.  Penn  St.,  West  Chester. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Cox,  Malvern. 

W.  B.  Cox,  Director,  Malvern. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Passmore,  Matron,  County  Home,  Embreeville. 

W.  B.  Passmore,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  Embreeville. 

M rs.  Adelaide  L.  Wilson,  West  Grove. 

Clara  B.  Mull,  Coatsville. 

CLARION  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Annie  Summerville,  Matron,  County  Home,  Sligo,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 
G.  R.  Summerville,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  Sligo,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 
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CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Annie  McCracken,  Mahaffey. 

B.  W.  McCracken,  Director,  Mehaffey,  Clearfield. 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

Dayton  Van  Sickle,  Overseer,  North  Bend. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Berwick  Poor  District-. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Holloway,  President,  1408  W.  Front  St.,  Berwick,  Pa. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

Howard  R.  Conover,  Director,  County  Home,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  Logan,  Director  and  County  Commissioner,  Titusville. 

J.  C.  Boyd,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  Sagerstown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Boyd,  Matron,  County  Home,  Sagerstown,  Pa. 

O.  II.  Roudebush,  Director,  County  Home,  Meadville. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

M iss  Mary  P.  Compton,  Welfare  Worker,  17  Sentinel  Bldg,  Carlisle. 

J.  S.  Fidler,  Director,  Enola. 

H.  A.  Heberlig,  Director  and  Treasurer  of  Poor  Board,  Newville. 

S.  F.  Lindsey,  Steward,  County  Home,  Carlisle. 

C.  H.  Shambaugh,  Secretary- Attorney  to  Board,  Carlisle. 

W.  I.  Spangler,  Director,  Newville. 

H.  V.  Sherman,  Prison  Labor  Division,  Dept.  Welfare,  Mechanicsburg 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Elmer  E.  Erb,  Solicitor,  Bergner  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Etnoyer,  Superintendent,  County  Almshouse,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  4-B, 
Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Etnoyer,  Matron,  County  Home,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  4-B 
Harrisburg. 

Francis  S.  Hogan,  Prison  Labor  Division,  Dept.  Welfare,  Philadelphia. 
A.  E.  Howell,  Field  Representative,  Claster  Bldg.  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Assistance,  Dept,  of  Welfare, 
Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Rowan  A.  Shunk,  Secretary,  Court  House,  Room  No.  6,  Harrisburg. 
James  C.  Tucker,  Supt.  Prison  Labor  Industries,  Center  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 
Emil  Frankel,  Department  of  Welfare,  Claster  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  E.  Frankel,  2330  N.  5th  St.,  Harrisburg. 

Robert  Helms,  Prison  Labor  Division,  Dept.  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

W.  N.  Ludwig,  Ass’t  Superintending  Architect,  Harrisburg. 

Julian  Mallard,  State  Supervising  Architect,  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Secretary,  Dept,  of  Welfare,  Claster  Building, 
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Harrisburg. 

B.  L.  Scott,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Restoration,  Department  of  Welfare, 
Claster  Building,  Harrisburg. 

M.  H.  Sherman,  Physician,  County  Almshouse,  502  N.  2nd.  St.,  Harris- 
burg. 

Albert  B.  Smith,  Dept,  of  Justice,  Chief  Examiner,  Harrisburg. 

Willem  Van  de  Wall,  Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  Claster  Bldg.,  Harris 
burg. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Mrs.  W.  Irwin  Cheyney,  President,  Delaware  County  Poor  Board,  Valley 
Farm,  Media. 

Mrs.  Fred  J.  Siebrecht,  46  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lansdowne. 

Fred.  J.  Siebrecht,  46  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lansdowne. 

Miss  Agnes  P.  Sweeney,  Field  Worker  for  Directors,  Wallingford  Ave., 
Media. 

Dr.  E.  Marshall  Harvey,  Physician,  Media. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Kerlin,  Bookeeper,  Chester  (Delaware  County  Home). 

T.  Chalkley  Palmer,  Secretary,  Director  of  Poor,  Media. 

Jesse  Pierson,  Steward,  County  Home. 

Mrs.  May  V.  Pierson,  Matron,  County  Home. 

ELK  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  President,  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western 
Penna.,  344  South  St.,  Ridgeway. 

Mrs.  Joe  Wiesner,  372  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Mary’s. 

Joseph  Wiesner,  Commissioner,  Poor  Director,  372  Chestnut  St.,  St. 
Mary’s. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Loesel,  704  French  St.,  Erie. 

Charles  F.  Loesel,  Director  of  the  Poor,  704  French  St.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wagner,  Wesleyville. 

Harry  E.  Wagner,  Director,  Wesleyville. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Findley,  Matron,  County  Home,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Girard. 

R.  E.  Findley,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  R D.  No.  3,  Girard. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Gerbrachd,  224  Holland  St.,  Erie. 

Arthur  Gerbrachd,  224  Holland  St.,  Erie. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

T.  Springer  Todd,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  Box  845,  Uniontown. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Chick,  Sec.  Mothers’  Assistance  Board,  45  Morgantown 
St.,  Uniontown. 

S.  L.  Costolo,  Director,  107  Main  St.,  Point  Marion. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Johns,  Pres.,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  26  S.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave., 
Uniontown. 
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George  H.  Krepps,  Director,  East  Millsboro,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

M.  W.  Rosenberg,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  410  East  Main  St.,  Uniontown. 

FORREST  COUNTY 

E.  K.  Dewoody,  Commissioner,  Tionesta. 

M iss  Edna  Dewoody,  Tionesta. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Dewoody,  Tionesta. 

S.  M.  Henry,  Tionesta. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Rev.  W.  H.  Ely,  Chaplain,  County  Home,  East  Queen  St.,  Chambersburg. 
Mrs.  Sue  Ely,  East  Queen  St.,  Chambersburg. 

W.  Edgar  Holland,  M.  D.,  Physician,  County  Home,  Fayetteville. 

P.  H.  Hollar,  Steward,  County  Almshouse,  Box  345,  Chambersburg. 
Jacob  W.  Lehman,  Route  No.  6,  Chambersburg. 

H.  P.  Plasterer,  Director,  Lincoln  Way  East,  Chambersburg. 

Thomas  K.  Scheller,  Solicitor,  Chambersburg. 

Miss  Mae  Sensig,  125  3rd  St.,  Chambersburg. 

John  B.  Stoner,  Director,  S.  Church  St.,  Waynesboro. 

Ira  B.  Wenger,  Director,  Chambersburg. 

GREENE  COUNTY 

H.  H.  Hughes,  Superintendent,  Children’s  Home,  R.  D.  No.  6,  Waynes- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Hughes,  Matron,  County  Home  (Children’s),  R.  D.  No.  6, 
Waynesburg. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sproat,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Waynesburg. 

Joseph  Sproat,  Director,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Waynesburg. 

D.  M.  Thompson,  Steward,  County  Home,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Waynesburg. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Thompson,  Matron,  County  Home,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Waynesburg. 
Mrs.  John  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  37  N.  Richards  St.,  Waynesburg. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

J.  G.  Allison,  Director,  Mill  Creek. 

W.  H.  Crowe,  Steward,  County  Almshouse,  Shireleysburg. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Crowe,  Matron,  County  Home,  Shireleysburg. 

Simon  Moore,  Director,  Shade  Gap. 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Anna  Weaver,  Matron,  County  Home,  R.  D.  No.  6,  Willard  Home, 
Indiana. 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Superintendent,  Willard  Home,  R.  D.  No.  6,  Indiana. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

A.  J.  Bell,  Secretary  of  Board,  33  Dart  Ave.,  Carbondale. 
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Mrs.  Emma  E.  Brandow,  Director,  154  Belmont  St.,  Carbondale. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Brennan,  Director,  18  6th  Ave.,  Carbondale. 

Walter  R.  Burke,  Director,  1538  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Scranton. 

James  P.  Clark,  Steward,  Carbondale  City  Almshouse,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Car- 
bondale. 

John  Cownor,  Electric  Engineer,  67  Powderly  St.,  Carbondale. 

Ralph  Daugherty,  Director,  49  Williams  Ave.,  Carbondale. 

Leo  J.  Duffy,  Director,  69  N.  Brooklyn,  Carbondale. 

Mrs.  Millicent  W.  Harris,  Director,  737  N.  Sumner  Ave.,  Scranton. 
Willard  Mathews,  Director,  Quincy  Ave.,  Scranton. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy,  Director,  130  Dudley  St.,  Dunmore. 

Irving  C.  Owens,  Director,  133  East  Atherton  St.,  Taylor. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  Director,  1202  Washburn  St.,  Scranton. 

R.  G.  Reese,  Director,  710  Pleasant  Avenue,  Peckville. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Rutherford,  Superintendent,  Hillside  Hospital  & Home, 
Clark’s  Summit. 

H.  A.  Thomas,  Superintendent,  Blakely  Home,  Olyphant. 

William  W.  Watkins,  Director,  Susquehanna  St.,  Olyphant. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

L.  R.  Ambler,  Commissioner,  Drumore. 

Mrs.  William  N.  Appel,  419  E.  King  St.,  Lancaster. 

William  N.  Appel,  Esq.,  Lancaster. 

Frank  B.  Bausman,  Director,  928  Columbia  Ave.,  Lancaster. 

W.  H.  Bitner,  Director,  635  West  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster. 

Samuel  H.  Boyd,  President,  Directors  of  Poor,  45  S.  5th  St.,  Columbia. 
Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter,  Chaplain,  County  Home,  Bird-in-Hand. 

M.  K.  Christ,  622  W.  Lemon  St.,  Lancaster. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Doty,  Executive  Secretary,  Lancaster  Community  Service 
Association,  Lancaster. 

Ida.  S.  Drumm,  Head  Nurse,  Lancaster  County  Hospital,  Mountville. 

Hon.  H.  Frank  Eshleman,  Director,  48  N.  Duke  St.,  Lancaster. 

J.  S.  Farver,  Purchasing  Agent,  Elizabethtown,  Route  No.  4. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Farver,  Elizabethtown,  Route  No.  4. 

William  R.  Good,  Director,  Ephrata,  No.  3. 

John  B.  Graybill,  Solicitor,  519  N.  Duke  St.,  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Herr,  Sec.  Lancaster  Shelter  Home  for  Girls,  Rider  Ave. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Macintosh,  516  Race  Ave.,  Lancaster. 

H.  Walter  Jones,  Director,  Christiana,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  Director,  132  East  King  St.,  Lancaster. 

C.  E.  Martin,  316  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster. 

Sadie  J.  Moore,  Lancaster  County  Home,  Lancaster. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Morrow,  Matron,  County  Institution,  Lancaster. 
iDr.  W.  F.  Mylin,  Medical  Superintendent,  County  Hospital  for  Insane, 
546  East  Orange  St.,  Lancaster. 
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Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  Secretary,  Lancaster  County  Poor  Board,  907  East 
King  St.,  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Slote,  Lancaster  County  Home,  Lancaster. 

Jay  S.  Strine,  Superintendent,  County  Hospital,  340  East  Orange  St, 
Lancaster. 

S.  G.  Zimmerman,  Commissioner,  Blue  Ball. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Edge,  Minister,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lancaster. 

Rev.  Donald  B.  Mummert,  Assistant  Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lancaster. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Alspach,  D.  D.,  St.  Paul’s  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster. 

Rev.  Henry  Id.  Apple,  D.  D.,  President,  Franklin  & Marshall  College, 
Lancaster. 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

S.  W.  Bechney,  Director,  Route  No.  2,  Lebanon. 

A.  G.  Boger,  Steward,  County  Almshouse,  Route  No.  5,  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  A.  Grant  Boger,  County  Home,  Route  No.  5,  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Burgner,  Avon. 

J.  C.  Burgner,  Treasurer,  Poor  Directors,  Avon. 

Nathon  F.  Crawl,  Myerstown,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Nitrauer,  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  U.  B.  Siegrist,  General  Secretary,  Associated  Charities,  City  Hall, 
Lebanon,  and  609  Cumberland  St. 

John  W.  Swanger,  Director,  431  Canal  St.,  Lebanon. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

John  F.  Beitler,  Director,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Allentown. 

William  P.  Deibert,  Director,  1343  Chew  St.,  Allentown. 

William  H.  F.  Kuhns,  Supt.,  Lehigh  County  Home,  Wescosville. 

A.  P.  Roth,  Director,  733  N.  8th  St.,  Allentown. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

J.  A.  Bayless,  Secretary,  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  Board,  Hazleton. 

J.  H.  Evans,  Director,  Central  Poor  District,  26  Wesley  St.,  Kingston. 
Charles  E.  Keck,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Central  Poor  Board,  54  Ashley  St., 
Ashley. 

E.  J.  McKernan,  Director,  Hazleton. 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Superintendent,  Retreat  Home  & Hospital  for  Chronic  Dis- 

eases, Retreat. 

C.  W.  Smiles,  Director,  Pittston  Poor  District,  17  Fulton  St.,  Pittston. 
Thomas  Turner,  Sr.,  Director,  87  Roberts  St.,  Alden  Station. 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

E.  E.  Ohl,  Steward,  City  Home,  Williamsport. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Ohl,  Matron,  Williamsport  City  Home,  Williamsport. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Clarkson,  37  Bennett  St.,  Williamsport. 

W.  H.  Clarkson,  37  Bennett  St.,  Williamsport. 
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MCKEAN  COUNTY 

C.  O.  Taylor,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  Smethport. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Taylor,  Matron,  County  Home,  Smethport. 

MERCER  COUNTY 

W.  W.  Dight,  Mercer. 

J.  P.  Griffith,  Director,  Sharon. 

J.  C.  McDowell,  Director,  Grove  City. 

J.  H.  McKean,  Director,  Sheckleyville. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McKean,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Sheckleyville. 

T.  C.  White,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  Mercer. 

Mrs.  Belle  Chalfant  White,  Matron,  County  Home,  Mercer. 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

Daniel  Brought,  Director,  Lewistown. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Brought,  Lewistown. 

William  J.  Burns,  President,  Director  of  Poor,  Reedsville. 

Miss  Enid  L.  Felker,  Probation  Officer,  120  Academy  Hill,  Lewistown. 
Mrs.  Cora  Manbeck,  Matron,  County  Home,  Lewistown. 

W.  W.  McNitt,  Director,  Greenville. 

W.  I.  Russler,  Steward,  County  Home,  Lewistown. 

MONROE  COUNTY 

E.  L.  Kemp,  Commissioner,  East  Stroudsburg. 

Ottis  Miachel,  Steward,  County  Home,  Stroudsburg. 

C.  K.  Primrose,  Commissioner,  East  Stroudsburg. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Dr.  W.  Z.  Anders,  Physician,  County  Home,  Collegeville. 

Mrs.  Euphemia  C.  Dunn,  Director,  North  Glenside. 

Henrietta  Dunn,  Norristown  State  Hospital,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Mr.  J.  Wayne  Heebner,  Director,  Norristown. 

Martin  L.  Horn,  Steward,  County  Home,  Box  300,  Royersford. 

H.  Wilson  Stahlnecker,  Esq.,  SOI  Swede  St.,  Norristown. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Stahlnecker,  501  Swede  St.,  Norristown. 

Coronal  Thomas,  Pennhurst  State  School,  Pennhurst. 

J.  Horace  Ziegler,  Director,  Telford  R.  D.  No.  2. 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 

E.  E.  Renn,  President  of  Board,  Danville. 

Mrs.  Georgia  A.  Savage,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Danville. 

W.  K.  Savage,  Director,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Danville. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

George  E.  Bensing,  Director,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Bethlehem. 
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Robert  P.  Rohn,  Steward,  County  Home,  Nazareth. 

Steward  L.  Houck,  Director,  2126  Freemans  Ave.,  Easton. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Charles  A.  Ambrose,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  1061  Chestnut  St.,  Kulpmont. 

Lemuel  Griffiths,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  46  S.  Maple  St.,  Mt.  Carmel. 
Alex  Savitski,  Director,  1209  Chestnut  St.,  Kulpmont. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Bayard  Henry,  Chairman,  State  Advisory  Council,  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Pa.,  Germantown. 

Professor  Carl  Kelsey,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Edward  James  Cattell,  Manufacturer’s  Club,  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  Dunham,  Public  Charities  Association,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mrs.  Lena  M.  Roberts,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Personal  Systems,  411  N.  56th 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Abigail  F.  Brownell,  Children's  Aid  Society,  311  S.  Juniper  St., 
Philadelphia. 

William  G.  Ewald,  Director,  9426  Bustleton  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Ewald,  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Grier,  Director,  Dixon  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  J.  Plankington,  2001  N.  61st  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  J.  Plankington,  Jr.,  5633  Haddington  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

William  J.  Wahl,  Examiner,  2723  W.  Thompson  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Wilson,  Field  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Philadelphia. 
Horace  Wolstenholme,  Sales  Representative,  Department  of  Welfare, 
5244  N.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Bristol  Township  Poor  Board : 

Norris  J.  Dilworth,  4915  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  G.  Graham,  502  Sixty  Seventh  Ave.,  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia. 
George  W.  Hankinson,  Auditor,  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  G.  Rintz,  President,  5401  N.  Lawrence  St.,  Philadelphia. 

E.  S Ward,  Solicitor,  153  W.  Tabor  Road,  Philadelphia. 

Germantown  Poor  Board : 

William  Cameron,  21  Meehan  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

H.  Wesley  R.  Craig,  Director,  374  Shedaker  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Currier,  Director,  Germantown. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Dix,  Germantown. 

Frank  Linck,  Superintendent,  Rittenhouse  & Pulaski  Road,  Philadelphia. 
John  Marsden,  President,  Board  of  Directors,  11  Mermaid  Lane,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia. 

James  McClellan,  Treasurer,  1131  E.  Chelton  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  L.  Roland,  Germantown. 
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James  L.  Tyler,  Secretary,  Germantown  Poor  Board,  104  East  Postorius 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  District: 

Harry  L.  Buckius,  Director,  1528  Overington  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Buckius,  Director,  1528  Overington  St.,  Frankford,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Lewis  S.  Castor,  Director,  1504  Harrison  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Castor,  Jr.,  1504  Flarrison  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

R.  N.  Corson,  1105  Allen  Grove  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Croft,  1528  Overington  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Carl  Ebert,  Director,  8024  Jackson  St.,  Flolmesburg,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Lena  Ebert,  8024  Jackson  St.,  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia. 

Alfred  J.  Franklin,  1728  Harrison  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

S.  F.  Kelly,  Steward,  County  Home,  Cottman  St.,  Holmesburg,  Philadel- 

phia. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Kelly,  Matron,  County  Home,  Cottman  St.,  Holmesburg. 

J.  J.  McCrane,  Director.  3102  Rhawn  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  McCrane,  3102  Rhawn  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Caspar  M.  Titus,  President  of  Board,  6944  Torresdale  Ave.,  Tacony, 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Caspar  M.  I itus,  6944  Torresdale  Ave.,  Tacony,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Williams,  1007  Arrotte  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

G.  A.  Williams,  Director,  1007  Arrotte  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 
Roxborough  Poor  District: 

George  E.  Dorwart,  President,  6222  Ridge  Ave.,  Roxborough,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Nathan  L.  Jones,  Secretary,  5647  Ridge  Ave.,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia. 
Harry  H.  Markley,  Treasurer  of  Board,  S.  W.  Corner  Ridge  & Mana- 
tona  Ave.,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Staneruck,  Matron,  Poor  House,  E.  Shawmont  Ave.,  Rox- 
borough, Philadelphia. 

Jesohid  Staneruck,  Steward,  Roxborough  Poor  Flouse,  E.  Shawmont  Ave., 
Roxborough,  Philadelphia. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Miss  Anna  E.  Weissflog,  Frackville. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

Frank  R.  Coder,  Esq.,  Solicitor  for  Directors,  Somerset. 

Rev.  J.  Coleman,  Director,  Somerset. 

Raphael  McCloskey,  Somerset  County  Hospital,  Somerset. 

Dr.  Henry  Wilson,  Superintendent,  Somerset  County  Hospital,  Somerset. 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Ralph  Baity,  Director,  Wellsboro. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Baity,  Wellsboro. 
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Joseph  Hughes,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  Box  146,  Wellsboro. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Brown,  Wellsboro. 

F.  G.  Brown,  Commissioner,  Wellsboro. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hughes,  Matron,  County  Home,  Wellsboro. 

F.  E.  Reinwald,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Wellsboro. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Reinwald,  Wellsboro. 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Lura  K.  Crain,  Matron,  County  Home,  Route  No.  5,  Franklin. 

Fred  Gates,  Director,  401  West  1st.  St.,  Oil  City. 

Charles  W.  King,  Director,  Cooperstown. 

E.  Zella  Smily,  917  Buffalo  St.,  Franklin. 

WARREN  COUNTY 

M.  Brady,  Superintendent,  Rouse  Hospital,  Youngsville. 

Mrs.  M.  Brady,  Matron,  Rouse  Hospital,  Youngsville. 

E.  M.  Lowe,  President,  27  Madison  Ave.,  Warren. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Lowe,  Warren 

Peter  E.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Warren. 

H.  B.  Ridlesperger,  Esq.,  Director,  Warren. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Ridlesperger,  Warren. 

George  E.  Seavy,  Chief  Clerk,  Warren. 

E.  D.  Stewart,  Director,  Warren. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Stewart,  Warren. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

R.  C.  Buchanan,  Director,  184  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Buchanan,  184  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  520  Washington  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Lillian  N.  Lane,  Director,  Washington. 

T.  C.  Luellen,  Superintendent,  Children's  Home,  Washington. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Luellen,  Matron,  Children's  Home,  Washington. 

Hon.  D.  Glenn  Moore,  Director,  43  North  Ave.,  Washington. 

C.  R.  Riggle,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  R.  D.  No.  9,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Charles  Riggle,  Matron,  County  Home,  R.  D.  No.  9,  Washington. 
W.  G.  Theurer,  Treasurer,  118  N.  Franklin  St.,  Washington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Wilson,  103  LeMoyne  Ave.,  Washington. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

J.  S.  Brant,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  Greensburg. 

Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Brant,  Matron,  County  Home,  Greensburg. 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

J.  N.  Sands,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Tunkhannock. 
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YORK  COUNTY 

O.  H.  Altland,  Steward,  York  Almshouse,  York. 

R.  B.  Hyson,  Director,  800  S.  Duke  St.;  York. 

John  J.  Landis,  Director,  R.  D.  No.  3,  York. 

Mrs.  Tanine  Peeling,  Matron,  County  Almshouse,  York. 

OUTSIDE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  State  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  McConald,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE 


Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  Charities  and  Corrections 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

HELD  AT  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
OCTOBER  4,  5,  6,  1926. 

The  Fifty-First  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  opened  at 
the  Elks  Auditorium,  Erie,  Penna.,  at  8:00  o’clock,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Loesel,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  Presiding. 

Chairman  Loesel:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  The  Fifty-First  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  come  to  order  and  the 
invocation  will  be  given,  by  Kev.  Homer  Potter,  Pastor  of  the  Simpson 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Erie. 

Chairman  Loesel:  A year  ago  we  celebrated  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  the  City  of  Lancaster,  and  that 
was  the  Golden  Jubilee  meeting.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  time 
changes  things.  It  did  last  year;  we  elected  a woman  President  of 
this  Association.  It  gives  me  great  honor  and  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  first  woman  President  of  this  Association,  Mrs.  W.  Irwin 
Cheyney,  of  Delaware  County.  The  Convention  arose  and  applauded  as 
President  Cheyney  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Loesel:  I will  introduce  to  you  Senator  Miles  R.  Nason,  who 
will  present  to  your  President  a Souvenir  Gavel. 

PRESENTATION  OF  SOUVENIR  GAVEL 

Hon.  Miles  R.  Nason:  Members  of  the  Convention,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  chosen  tonight  to  present  to  the 
President  of  this  Association  the  symbol  of  her  authority.  The  Chair- 
man has  told  you  that  this  Convention  is  ready  now  for  business  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  lacking,  the  symbol  of  authority,  the 
symbol  of  the  presiding  officer. 

The  Chairman  has  said  that  this  is  the  Fifty-First  Annual  Meeting  of 
this  Association  and  during  that  half  century  the  meetings  have  been 
presided  over  by  a man,  but  for  some  unforseen  reason,  perhaps  in  our 
advancement  in  the  way  of  doing  things,  at  the  last  convention  a woman 
was  elected  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  Convention. 
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In  all  fairness,  as  the  Committee  found  out,  and  from  the  general 
average  of  things,  it  will  be  about  fifty  years  before  any  of  you  gentle- 
men will  ever  be  honored  with  the  presidency  of  this  Association. 

The  Committee  has  had  considerable  trouble  this  year  in  determining 
just  what  to  present  to  the  presiding  officer  as  the  symbol  of  her  author- 
ity. The  fact  that  the  presiding  officer  was  a lady,  at  first  discouraged 
them,  for  in  the  future  they  could  see  that  there  was  no  more  honor  for 
them.  However;  they  were  sports  and  thought  they  would  do  the  best 
they  could,  and  they  decided  not  to  be  sad  because  they  had  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  being  elected  to  this  high  office. 

After  making  considerable  investigation,  they  found  a few  facts. 
One  in  particular  was  that  our  President,  Mrs.  Cheyney  was  a real  Di- 
rector of  the  Poor,  the  first  woman  being  elected  to  this  office  in  her 
County. 

As  I said,  the  Committee  was  in  a quandary  as  to  what  would  be  ap- 
propriate as  the  symbol  of  her  authority.  Some  of  the  Committee 
thought  that  perhaps  a flat-iron  would  be  the  thing.  Some  thought  per- 
haps a rolling-pin  would  be  the  thing.  However,  it  was  decided  to 
present  her  with  a real  gavel. 

As  you  know  we  have  just  erected  a monument  to  the  great  hero  from 
Erie,  that  great  naval  hero.  We  had  a great  navy  here  in  Erie  at  one 
time — not  a great  big  navy — a navy  that  gave  the  British  the  quickest 
Pi>d  best  licking  they  ever  had.  And  when  that  navy  went  out  to  fight 
on  Lake  Erie,  the  great  Niagara  was  made  the  flagship,  and  Commodore 
Perry  had  charge  of  that  boat.  After  it  went  down  it  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Lake  for  a great  many  years.  It  was  raised  and  out  of  that  was 
taken  pieces  when  the  boat  was  put  into  repair. 

The  Committee  found  that  they  could  get  a piece  of  that  timber  and 
they  undertook  to  fashion  a gavel  from  the  wood  that  came  out  of  the 
floor  of  that  vessel,  over  which  the  hero  of  that  great  battle  walked, 
directing  the  fire  of  that  flagship  and  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet  in 
which  victory  w7as  won. 

And  then  we  discovered  another  fact.  Our  President  has  a fad.  She 
goes  about  Delaware  county  and  performs  her  duties  as  Director  of  the 
Poor,  she  picks  up  bedsteads,  bureaus,  old  iron  kettles,  and  other  things 
which  were  used  years  ago,  things  of  historic  value,  and  we  thought  if 
we  made  this  gavel  out  of  the  wood  taken  from  this  old  historic  vessel 
we  would  be  carrying  enough  of  that  spirit  with  it  to  please  her. 

Mrs.  Cheyney,  President  of  this  Association,  I wish  to  present  this 
to  you  and  we  hope  it  will  please  you.  We  present  it  to  you  hoping  that 
if  will  be  an  inspiration  in  this:  that  Commodore  Perry  was  once  proud 
of  the  very  wood  from  which  this  gavel  was  made,  and  we  present  this 
to  you  with  the  best  wishes  that  the  Committee  can  extend  to  you.  On 
behalf  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  Erie  County,  we  hope  that  you 
will  accept  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  rvas  presented. 
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President  Cheyney  : Members  of  the  Association,  I thank  you.  Mr. 
Nason  seems  to  have  given  you  a complete  story  of  my  life.  I think 
there  is  nothing  hidden.  I am  a faddist,  a collector  of  antiques,  but  I 
assure  you  he  could  have  given  me  nothing  which  I would  pride  more 
than  this  gavel.  While  I feel  that  the  men  have  been  courageous,  still 
I feel  that  they  need  not  be  unduly  anxious  that  we  women  will  usurp 
all  powers.  I am  not  here  on  my  own  merits,  but  on  the  courtesy  of 
the  men. 

I thank  you.  I shall  cherish  this  always,  and  I am  sure  in  the  years 
to  come  as  I go  down  the  shady  side  of  life,  it  will  bring  to  me  the 
happiest  memories  of  my  association  with  you  people  here.  Fellow 
workers,  I thank  you. 

The  first  number  on  our  program  this  evening  null  be  an  Address 
of  Welcome  from  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Erie,  Mayor  Joseph  C. 
Williams. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Mayor  Joseph  C.  Williams:  Madam  President,  Guests,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  It  is  customary  on  an  occasion  like  this  for  the  Mayor  to 
take  up  considerable  time  giving  a detailed  history  of  the  City,  but 
thanks  to  Senator  Nason,  it  will  be  entirely  unnecessary  for  me  to  give 
a history  of  the  City  of  Erie.  lie  covered  it  all  in  the  presentation  of 
the  gavel,  and  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked,  he  thought  before  he 
got  through  he  was  going  to  present  her  with  the  flagship  Niagara. 

I realize  tonight  that  your  time  is  limited  and  that  there  are  other 
speakers  on  the  program,  so  I am  not  going  to  tire  you  or  take  up  any 
more  of  your  time  by  giving  any  lengthly  or  detailed  address  of  welcome. 

We  are  indeed  proud  to  have  this  organization  meet  in  our  City  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  act  as  your  hosts  for  a few  days.  We  hope 
that  you  will  thoroughly  enjoy  your  visits  among  us  and  that  this  con- 
vention will  go  down  in  the  history  of  your  organization  as  being  one  of 
the  finest  you  have  ever  held. 

I am  sure  that  the  County  Officials,  as  well  as  the  City  Officials  stand 
ready  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  make  your  convention  a success 
and  make  your  visit  here  a very  pleasant  one.  We  hope  when  the  con- 
vention is  over  and  you  return  to  your  various  homes  that  you  will 
cany  back  with  you  many  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  finest  times 
you  have  had  here  in  Erie.  I am  sure  that  the  Committee  on  entertain- 
ment has  made  ample  arrangements  for  your  entertainment  and  that 
you  will  see  our  City,  and  in  this  way  you  know  it  much  better  than 
if  I tell  you  about  it. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  extend  to  your  organiza- 
tion and  each  and  every  one  of  you  a very  hearty  and  cordial  welcome 
to  our  City.  I thank  you. 

President  CheynAy  : The  next  is  the  response  to  the  Address  of 
Welcome  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Lowe,  of  Warren,  Director  and  former  President 
of  this  Association. 
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RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Mr.  E.  M.  Lowe:  Madam  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  After 
listening  to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome,  we  all  feel  that  we  are  glad 
that  we  chose  Erie,  our  Northwestern  Seaport  of  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  our  convention  this  year. 

Before  we  leave  Erie  we  will  visit  the  Erie  County  Home.  It  will  be 
well  for  us  to  contrast  their  present  Home  with  their  Home  of  50  years 
ago  and  note  the  improvements.  I am  proud  to  say  that  Pennsylvania 
takes  a little  better  care  of  their  dependents  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  and  we  should  do  so  as  we  are  living  in  the  greatest  State  in 
the  Union.  We  are  up  to  date  in  every  particular. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  men  had  all  the  burdens  of  government  to  look 
after,  but  today  the  women  are  coming  nobly  to  the  front  and  doing 
their  part.  And  we  have  proven  this  by  electing  a woman  as  President 
of  our  Convention  this  year. 

Let  us  all  plan  on  being  at  every  session  of  this  Convention  and  do 
our  part  to  make  this  the  most  profitable  meeting  we  have  ever  attended. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 
Mrs.  W.  Irwin  Cheyney 

I am  sure  that  we  all  endorse  Mr.  Lowe’s  statements. 

I believe  the  next  number  is  the  President’s  Annual  Address.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  the  great  honor  of  being  presiding  officer  of  this  Fifty-First  Con- 
vention of  our  Association.  The  splendid  hospitality  which  is  being 
extended  to  us  by  the  citizens  of  this  wonderful  City  on  the  Lake 
assures  us  that  our  presence  here  is  appreciated. 

The  executive  committee  has  worked  hard  in  arranging  this  pro- 
gram and  they  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  speakers  who  are 
leaders  in  their  several  lines  of  work  and  I hope  we  may  all  go  home 
with  some  well  defined  plans  and  standards  for  our  work. 

Today  I believe  there  is  no  one  who  fails  to  admit  that  our 
almshouse  population  has  changed.  By  careful  study  and  survey,  it 
has  been  revealed  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  our  population  is  able 
bodied  and  for  the  90  per  cent  chronically  sick  there  must  be  proper 
care,  food  and  nursing.  Hospitalizing  our  almshouses  does  not  mean 
an  almshouse  with  all  it  old  faults  plus  a ward  for  possibly  20  to 
30  sick  people  with  a nurse.  It  means  a complete  reorganization 
with  possibly  a staff  of  physicians  and  trained  nurses  and  proper 
hospital  equipment.  I hear  you  gasp  and  say  how  can  such  things 
be  done,  the  expense?  I quite  realize  that  small  counties  cannot  do 
it,  but  several  counties  could  combine  their  forces  and  give  adequate 
care  to  the  chronic  sick  who  are  today  crowding  our  general  hospitals. 
The  question  of  help  is  next  the  vital  one  for  us  to  consider. 
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Indigency  being  a relative  term  with  many  qualifications,  it  is  no 
longer  a question  of  worthiness  or  unworthiness.  Worthiness  or  un- 
worthiness means  weakness,  mental,  moral  or  physical  that  kept  lum 
from  making  the  grade  and  so  he  slipped  into  indigency;  he  has  been 
an  expensive  proposition  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  ques- 
tion that  confronts  us  today  is  how  broad  is  our  vision  and  how  high 
are  our  standards  and  how  are  we  going  to  do  a preventive  job  that 
will  lessen  the  dependents  of  .the  next  generation. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I think  we  should  consider.  In 
the  hospitalization  of  our  Almshouses,  let  us  see  to  it  that  there 
is  no  maternity  ward.  Does  it  seem  possible  that  in  these  advanced 
days  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1926  in  this  great  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  there  were  born  40  babies  in  the  Almshouses'?  With  all 
that  we  spend  out  of  the  public  purse,  with  all  that  is  contributed 
by  private  philanthropy,  no  child  should  come  into  this  world  with 
this  brand  of  the  shame  and  distress  of  its  mother  upon  it. 

Much  is  being  written  today  concerning  the  eliminating  of  the 
almshouse,  but  you  and  I know  that  the  almshouse  is  eliminating 
itself,  it  is  a matter  of  evolution.  Just  think  how  our  speech  has 
changed.  We  once  talked  about  paupers  receiving  charity  in  the 
poorhouse,  then  we  spoke  about  indigents  receiving  relief  in  the 
county  home  and  now  do  you  notice  we  are  talking  about  the  sick 
applying  for  care  and  treatment  in  the  county  hospital? 

There  is  one  thing  of  vital  importance  and  interest  to  us.  No 
longer  can  we  take  into  our  County  Homes  people  who  are  not  cap- 
able for  the  work,  those  who  for  political  reasons  are  given  a job  in 
the  County  Home.  The  day  has  come  when  we  will  have  to  have 
training  classes,  and  I believe  one  of  the  things  this  Association 
could  do  would  be  to  sponsor  a course  in  some  institution,  such  as 
Retreat.  Of  course  as  surely  as  night  follows  day,  better  wages 
will  have  to  be  paid  and  better  conditions  will  have  to  be  provided, 
and  better  hours  arranged.  But  today  is  a new  day,  and  the  public, 
which  means  the  taxpayers,  demand  the  very  best  of  service.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  magicians,  and  if  this  service  is  to  be  given,  money 
will  have  to  be  expected. 

These  are  a few  of  the  high  lights  as  I see  them  in  our  problem 
of  indoor  relief,  the  whole  question  of  outdoor  relief  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  this  conference. 

Tonight  we  are  especially  fortunate  in  having  with  irs  one  who 
has  accomplished  great  results,  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  formerly  Commissioner  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  I take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  Mr.  Robert  W.  Kelso  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
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PUBLIC  POOR  RELIEF 

Robert  W.  Kelso,  Boston. 


It  has  been  five  years  since  I was  officially  connected  with  the  work  of 
Public  Poor  Belief,  though  in  the  past  five  years  I have  been  in  general 
Welfare  work,  the  business  of  helping  a program  of  social  service,  the 
major  factor  in  which  is  the  relationship  between  Public  and  Private 
agencies. 

Possibly  the  greatest  cause  of  backward  administration  (for  I am  in- 
sisting it  is  backward)  is  the  failure  of  agents  of  private  social  agencies 
in  particular,  to  take  a human  interest  in  what  the  public  officer  is  try- 
ing to  do,  sometimes  they  are  indifferent  and  adversely  critical,  and  in 
many  cases  openly  hostile.  That  never  gets  anybody  anywhere.  Those 
people  find  sometimes  when  it  is  too  late  that  a little  encouragement  of 
the  public  officer  will  do  wonders  in  his  direction. 

It  is  a problem  of  system;  it  is  a problem  of  backgrounds;  it  is  a 
problem  of  changes  of  conditions;  it  is  a problem  of  administration  of 
government — it  -is  a problem  of  conditions  and  not  of  persons. 

What  is  Poor  Belief  anyhow?  A good  many  of  us  back  in  Mass- 
achusetts think  it  is  handing  out  food  and  groceries  to  the  poor,  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  As  I understand  it,  that  is  not  it.  As  I under- 
stand it,  essentially  Public  Outdoor  Poor  Belief,  is  a process  dealing 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor  public  of  insufficient  means,  helping  the 
families  of  those  people  who  are  in  distress. 

There  are  a lot  of  loose-footed  men  and  loose-footed  women  going 
over  the  country  who  represent  by-products,  but  the  real  product  is 
the  problem  of  the  American  homes.  It  is  a problem  of  family  re- 
lief, and  it  is  not  only  a problem  of  “relief”.  It  is  a problem  for  the 
person  who  is  doing  it,  and  it  is  a matter  of  that  person  being  a stu- 
dent of  his  own  profession.  He  must  study  the  laws  which  he  is 
executing,  and  by  examining  the  facts  to  which  his  law  applies,  to 
initiate  for  the  people  of  the  community  suggestions  for  their  better- 
ment. 

If  you  were  the  chief  manager  of  a large  corporation  in  your  dis- 
trict— your  State,  for  instance — and  no  suggestions  ever  came  out  of 
your  office  for  anything  better  in  the  corporation,  you  would  be  “can- 
ned” shortly.  Why?  Because  you  would  not  have  the  stuff,  and  you 
would  not  be  one  who  is  looking  ahead.  It  should  be  the  same  in  the 
sacred  public  trust  which  you  are  doing.  You  are  people  who  are  ex- 
pert in  Public  Poor  Belief  and  you  are  the  persons  from  whom  the 
community  will  receive  the  knowledge  of  its  job  if  anywhere.  Don't 
leave  it  to  the  long-haired  reformer.  Don’t  leave' it  to  the  crank. 
Don’t  leave  it  to  the  person  who  always  has  a proposal  for  the  legis- 
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lature.  You  are  the  people  who  have  the  real  knowledge  and  owe  it 
to  your  office  to  make  a study  and  produce  for  the  people  a real  an- 
alysis of  what  it  amounts  to.  I don ’t  mean  in  dollars  and  cents.  That 
is  basic,  but  in  human  values. 

What  are  we  doing  for  the  families  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ? 
Por  Massachusetts?  Or  what  are  we  doing  for  the  families  of  any 
other  place  where  they  need  help,  and  who  under  the  law  are  consid- 
ered entitled  to  it? 

Now  I want  to  call  your  attention  in  a sketchy  sort  of  way  to  sever- 
al points  about  Poor  Relief,  and  one  is  in  connection  with  a bit  of 
history.  History  shouldn’t  be  presented  today  without  a movie 
screen,  for  we  can’t  absorb  ordinary  facts.  This  is  a special  outline 
that  represents  two  or  three  things,  perhaps  milestones  in  the  history 
of  Outdoor  Poor  Relief. 

You  are  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
came  into  existence  in  1372.  In  that  year  for  the  first  time  was  there 
any  thorough  going  process  of  taxation  of  the  people  for  poor  relief. 
Down  to  that  time,  Church  and  State  had  been  intermingled  and  con- 
fused, and  the  process  of  relief  was  an  order  of  the  Statute  that  the 
jjeople  would  give  by  contributing  in  the  poor  box  on  Sunday,  and  if 
they  didn’t  give  they  were  admonished,  and  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
would  have  something  to  do  about  it  if  the  folks  were  recalcitrant. 

In  1572  a real  law  was  enacted,  a law  of  Public  Poor  Relief  in  Eng- 
land and  that  has  been  the  law  of  England  with  practically  no  change. 
One  of  the  reasons  was  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  public  obli- 
gations were  hammered  out  in  that  early  law  and  written  in  it  and 
those  are  the  bases  of  our  laws  in  our  several  States  today. 

In  1775  there  occured  a very  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  Poor 
Relief.  Those  were  the  years  of  great  distress,  and  at  that  time 
there  were  bad  crops,  but  above  all  things  the  progress  of  invention, 
which  is  always  the  greatest  factor  of  change  in  human  affairs,  had 
brought  about  a wonderful  change.  The  same  happened  later  when 
the  steam  engine  changed  affairs,  moving  the  factories  away  from 
the  streams,  making  is  possible  to  place  factories  out  in  the  midland 
where  the  iron  and  coal  were  located.  People  moved  by  the  thous- 
ands and  families  were  disrupted  and  unemployment  resulted  to  a 
great  degree,  so  there  was  great  unemployment  and  great  distress  in 
England.  The  Poor  Officials  of  one  of  the  districts  in  England  met 
in  order  to  study  what  they  should  do  about  relieving  the  poor,  and 
what  they  did  has  been  a curse  to  this  day.  They  supplemented 
wages,  and  if  a fellow  wasn ’t  receiving  enough  money,  or  wages,  to 
run  the  family,  he  was  allowed  so  much  extra  out  of  the  Poor  Rates. 

The  result  of  that  was  perfectly  obvious,  and  just  as  soon  as  an 
employer  could  get  a workman  at  half  the  wages  he  used  to  pay,  be- 
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cause  lie  was  in  poverty  and  received  from  the  Poor  Bates  so  much, 
wages  were  cut  down.  As  soon  as  the  Government  begins  to  tinker 
with  the  economic  rules  of  wages  it  gets  stung.  So  they  got  stung. 

However,  the  fallacy  of  that  system  \vas  never  discovered  in  those 
early  days.  That  became  the  practice  throughout  England  so  much 
so  that  the  workmen  were  auctioned  off  on  a Saturday  night  to  be 
sold  to  the  employer  for  so  much  a week,  while  the  wife  and  children 
were  to  be  looked  out  for  from  what  they  received  .from  the  Poor 
Rates. 

I noticed  just  last  week  in  a report  that  I received,  two  and  one- 
quarter  millions  of  people  are  unemployed  in  England  today,  and 
it  is  with  some  justification  that  England  today  is  a nation  of  paupers. 

Well,  that  is  a bit  of  history  which  we  should  take  to  heart, 
in  the  development  of  Poor  Relief  in  this  Country. 

In  1782,  1783,  and  1784,  we  adopted,  of  course,  the  England  Com- 
mon Law,  and  indeed  we  had  to  because  it  was  part  of  our  life  and 
blood,  but  we  also  adopted  all  of  their  old  systems  of  Poor  Relief,  so  it 
became  our  system  of  government  when  we  begun  to  legislate  for  our- 
selves. 

Now  a word  as  to  Colonial  methods.  It  may  not  seem  important  to- 
day, but  it  bas  a very  important  point  which  I wish  to  bring  out. 
I think  that  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are  much  alike  in  their 
methods  and  thinking  and  you  will  find  the  old  New  England  System 
of  Poor  Relief  very  much  like  yours  of  Wiliam  Penn. 

One  of  the  great  institutions  of  New  England  was  the  town  cow. 
There  was  a heifer  sent  over  in  the  ship  “Charity”  two  or  three  yeais 
after  the  “Mayflower”  came  over,  and  that  was  the  first  gift  to  the 
poor  of  Plymouth,  and  10  years  later  18  head  of  cattle  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  people,  and  the  herd  kept  growing.  That  stock  was 
used  in  common,  and  were  grazed  in  the  town  in  common,  and  it  was 
up  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  see  that  a cow  was  assigned  to 
John  Doe’s  family.  John  Doe  used  this  cow  and  used  the  milk  until 
he  did  not  need  the  cow  any  longer.  In  those  days  when  a town  was 
very  small,  when  you  could  throw  a stone  across  it,  and  everybody  knew 
everybody  else ’s  business,  M.  So  and  So  knew  pretty  well  who  needed 
the  cow  and  who  didn ’t  and  if  you  didn ’t  need  her  you  were  pretty 
certain  to  lose  her. 

Another  institution  in  the  town  was  the  practice  of  building  a house 
for  a poor  man.  That  seems  to  us  strange,  but  remember  a man ’s 
house  in  the  Colonial  days  was  his  shelter  from  the  Indian’s  arrows 
and  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Everybody  had  to  have  a house.  He 
didn’t  live  in  a tenement  house,  up  and  down,  as  we  do  today,  but 
he  had  plenty  of  space  and  everybody  had  his  house. 
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The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  would  build  a mau  his  house  and  pro- 
vide the  means.  It  wasn’t  a $10,000  proposition,  but  I have  found  in 
the  records  that  forty-five  pounds  was  alloted  for  the  framework  of 
the  house,  and  the  neighbors  would  build  the  house  for  him,  but  the 
Overseer  took  a mortgage  on  the  property,  and  when  the  individual 
got  on  his  feet  (he  was  supposd  to  get  on  his  feet)  then  he  was  sup- 
posed to  pay  back  the  money  advanced  him.  They  would  not  give 
him  a house  unless  he  needed  it. 

There  was  another  institution  which  was  called  the  “Fortnightly 
Walk’’.  It  sounds  rather  strange,  but  every  fortnight,  in  Boston, 
which  wTas  a little  bit  of  a town  at  that  time  stuck  on  a little 
bit  of  land,  they  used  to  take  a walk  and  went  around  to  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  place.  They  used  to  go  into  the  house  and  look  around, 
finding  out  who  was  sick,  and  how  the  children  were  getting  along. 
They  would  see  how  these  particular  people  were  conducting  them- 
selves, for  in  Colonial  times  the  care  of  the  poor  was  also  connected 
very  closely  with  the  moral  admonition  of  the  weak. 

Then  there  was  another  great  institution,  and  that  was  the  ap- 
prenticing of  children.  Massachusetts  has  never  had  an  Orphanage 
for  chi  dren,  not  because,  of  any  great  interest  in  child  placement  in 
the  early  days,  but  she  was  too  poor  or  too  stingy  to  build  one. 

In  Massachusetts,  because  it  was  the  cheap  way,  and  mercifully  by 
far  the  best  way,  they  would  apprentice  children. 

Little  Benny  Eaton  was  apprenticed  to  a widow  for  two  years,  she 
had  to  send  him  to  school  a month  in  the  winter.  Those  were  the 
terms  of  the  indenture.  Out  of  that  has  grown  a state  service  for 
children.  The  children  in  Massachusetts  are  not  cared  for  in  the 
Almshouses — they  may  be  discovered  there. 

What  has  oc-cured  in  that  great  interval  of  time  which  lies  be- 
tween, the  old  Colonial  days,  and  the  present  time?  Has  there  been 
any  change  in  principle?  No!  The  foundations  of  government  re- 
main the  same  as  they  were.  The  principle  of  democracy  has  not 
changed  and  we  still  are  a representative  government.  We  are,  as 
public  officials,  about  what  the  public  wants,  but  not  much  better. 

In  that  interval  of  time  the  world  has  been  turned  upside  down 
through  progress  of  scientific  discovery  and  invention.  In  that  pe- 
riod has  come  practically  all  of  the  machinery  we  know  about,  and 
that  has  changed  the  affairs  of  merf.  There  was  the  cotton  gin  which 
has  changed  the  whole  manner  of  our  life,  the  steam  engin,  and  the 
railroads;  and  in  these  late  days  that  great  fact  which  has  bought 
growth  about  and  is  now  in  process,  that  which  has  been  seen  by  all 
of  us,  namely,  the  automatic  machine. 

At  the  present  time  it  requires  three  days  for  a man  to  learn  his 
life’s  work,  for  he  merely  has  to  push  something  and  the  machine 
will  do  the  rest.  His  wages  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  are  as  high  as 
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lie  will  ever  get.  It  is  a situation  that  makes  many  among  us  hate 
to  work  for  a living.  The  great  outstanding  fact  is  that  it  has  taken 
us  off  of  the  land  and  has  broken  the  home  circle  as  we  used  to  under- 
stand it.  It  has  made  us  an  urban  people.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that  the  people  are  coming  away  from  the  land  and  living  in 
buildings  seven,  eight  and  ten  stories  high,  rearing  their  children 
there,  without  any  real  or  appreciable  quantity  of  good  out-of-doors. 

It  is  a condition  which  man  may  meet  successfully  but  one  which 
he  is  not  meeting  successfully.  When  it  comes  to  problems  of  distress 
in  the  population,  problems  coming  out  of  unemployment,  and  from 
those  economic  conditions,  you  have  changes  which  are  major  in  your 
work.  The  great  result  is  that  you  find  yourselves,  as  Public  Poor 
Kelief  Officials,  dealing  with  total  strangers.  You  don’t  know  your 
community  any  more.  You  do  know  the  ins  outs  as  they  come  and 
go  of  a certain  group  of  persons  needing  relief,  but  I don’t  mean  that. 
I mean  that  your  community  is  getting  away  from  you  more  and 
more,  but  it  is  no  fault  of  your  own. 

I have  reference  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  are  dis- 
pensing Poor  Kelief,  and  I am  not  qualified  to  speak  specifically  of 
Pennsylvania.  You  are  dealing  with  the  representations  of  people 
coming  to  you  and  guessing  on  the  value  of  the  evidence. 

I believe,  for  reasons  which  can  be  found  in  this  great  change  of 
the  economic  life  of  people,  and  for  many  reasons  I have  already  men- 
tioned, that  Public  Poor  Relief,  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  is  in  the  main 
throughout  America  on  a dole  basis,  and  that  is  the  most  expensive 
system.  There  is  a general  feeling  that  the  citizen  has  rights.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  individual  is  supposed  to  come  forward  and 
make  his  claim  and  if  he  can  get  something  out  of  the  public,  it  is  his 
privilege.  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  community.  The  idea  of  the 
stigma  is  becoming  fainter  every  day,  so  that  you  hardly  recognize  it 
anymore.  You  wonder  at  the  brazenness  of  the  community  coming 
for  help. 

You  will  find  in  your  State,  I dare  say,  as  I find  in  my  own,  that 
even  though  there  has  come  into  existence  a great  system  of  worK- 
men ’s  compensation,  it  after  all  comes  right  down  plainly  to  Poor  Re- 
lief. The  money  goes  to  tide  the  man  over  in  a tight  situation — and 
workmen’s  compensation  isn’t  much  more  than  a doctor’s  bill  propos- 
ition and  payment  for  food  for  the  family.  Workmen’s  compensation 
has  come  to  the  tune  of  millions.  You  spent  $10,400,000  in  1924  for 
workmen’s  compensation,  and  at  the  same  time  you  spent  more  for 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  than  ever.  You  spent  one  and  three-quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  for  Mothers’  Assistance,  which  is  a new  phase  of  Poor 
Relief,  and  not  anything  else  under  the  heavens,  and  yet  your  Out- 
door Poor  Relief  didn’t  decrease  but  kept  on  increasing. 
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Why  should  that  be?  If  there  is  a certain  amount  of  distress 
and  it  is  being  met  through  certain  channels,  which  we  consider  very 
sound  channels,  why  shouldn’t  there  be  a lessening  of  the  ordinary 
poor  relief?  I will  tell  you  why.  Because  there  is  no  adequate  way 
of  finding  Out  whether  the  need  is  lessening.  It  is  the  reason  with  us 
and  I expect  that  it  is  with  you;  that  the  public  is  getting  out  of 
the  public  relief  machine  what  it  thinks  it  can  get  away  with,  and 
that  is  not  saying  that  there  are  not  hundreds  and  thousands  of  most 
worthy  cases.  It  is  saying  there  are  hundreds  of  unworthy  cases. 

What  is  likely  to  happen  in  Social  Work?  Tomorrow  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  actual  standards  of  Social  Work.  I am  not  saying  I 
know  anything  about  it,  but  I am  going  to  help  in  that  discussion  just 
the  same.  I want  to  indicate  two  or  three  things  that  I believe  have 
to  happen  in  Social  Work  in  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  before  you  get  away 
from  what  I believe  is  a Dole  System. 

In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  put  the  thing  on  a proper  basis  of 
investigation  and  follow-up  in  family  case  work.  Now  the  term 
“case  work”  unfortunately  has  become  the  slogan  and  defeatist  of 
the  charity  organizations.  It  is  all  smeared  over  with  a kind  of  cult, 
and  I don ’t  like  to  use  it,  but  nevertheless  that  is  a real  work.  Case 
work  means  what  it  says.  It  means  real  case  work  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  it  means  that  a person  has  to  go  into  that  family  and  take 
care  of  that  case  by  investigating  the  facts. 

One  who  can  do  it  in  a kindly  way,  one  who  doesn’t  make  unneces- 
sarily the  enemy  of  the  person  to  be  examined,  one  who  comes  back 
with  the  goods  if  they  can  be  had.  And  follow-up  means  a visitor 
who  is  not  merely  an  inquisitor  but  one  who  is  a friend  of  that  family, 
helping  to  plan  out  its  destiny. 

It  is  certainly  the  spirit  of  the  Poor  Relief  Law.  And  then  there  is 
the  question  of  rehabilitation,  and  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  children  involved,  for  those  children  have  their  lives  ahead  of  them. 
It  is  your  business  to  help  them,  and  you  are  there  for  the  benefit  of 
those  children 

Careful  follow-up  doesn’t  mean  just  giving  of  coal  and  groceries; 
it  means  a friendly  plan  to  see  what  can  be  done.  There  is  one  thing 
T want  to  point  out  about  Public  Relief,  or  any  other  kind  of  family 
relief  whatsoever — The  more  expert  personal  service  you  put  into  the 
field  the  less  you  spend. 

Why  is  that?  The  most  expensive  thing  is  doles,  the  uninvestigated 
gifts,  for  they  cost  more  money  by  two,  three  and  four  times  than 
careful  case  work.  Why?  Because  the  persons  do  not  receive  the  aid 
in  an  economic  way.  In  the  case  work  system  you  don’t  have  the 
unclassified  Almshouses  where  you  have  those  who  are  insane,  persons 
suffering  from  communicable  diseases,  persons  who  are  “rounders”, 
hoboes,  and  all  the  rest. 
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If  we  have  a kind  of  relief  work  that  puts  into  the  case  the  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  facts  and  the  careful  follow-up  on  a friendly 
basis  to  help  the  family,  you  would  soon  get  around  the  classification 
and  advise  your  legislators  where  the  weak  spots  in  the  law  are  and 
recommend  a number  of  new  things.  As  it  is  today,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  out  and  make  a survey  at  a great  expense. 

I don’t  know  of  a State  where  they  haven’t  had  to  do  something  of 
that  kind,  and  find  a lot  of  rottenness  before  a good  move  can  be 
made.  The  Titanic  has  to  go  down  before  we  can  acquire  lifeboats, 
but  the  right  process  of  public  relations  in  Poor  Relief  Work  requires  the 
study  of  the  job,  and  that  requires  that  the  public  should  stand  be- 
hind that  officer,  for  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  work  and  function  100 
per  cent  if  the  public  doesn ’t  know  or  care  what  you  do  on  the  job. 

There  are  no  accusations  against  public  officials  from  those  who 
really  understand  the  processes  under  which  those  people  work.  Now 
it  is  up  to  the  worker  to  stand  up  and  say  that  the  Overseer  of  the 
Public  Welfare  should  attend  conferences,  and  advise  the  public  that 
they  are  just  as  good  as  anybody  else.  What  they  need  is  their  co- 
operation and  support. 

There  is  another  point,  if  you  think  of  it:  who  owns  the  money 
that  the  private  people  are  administering  today?  Does  it  belong  to 
them?  No!  It  belongs  to  the  community 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when  we  will  be  able  to  gear  up  the  pro- 
cesses of  government  for  the  social  needs  of  our  time  and  not  for 
social  needs  fifty  years  back.  Until  we  do  that  I believe  Public 
Outdoor  Relief  will  remain  at  the  backward  end  of  the  Social  Work 
Program. 

President  Cheyney:  I think  M,r.  Kelso  has  given  us  much  food 
for  thought.  I would  like  to  ask  for  questions  from  the  floor  and 
have  a discussion  but  tomorrow  has  been  alloted  for  the  discussion 
of  what,  I think  is  the  greatest  problem  before  us.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  that  we  have  to  consider  in  our  work  today.  I can  see 
the  trend  of  public  sentiment,  and  I see  the  private  agencies  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  public  agency  will  have  to  carry 
t-liis  job.  The  great  question  I think  is:  ‘‘Are  we  ready?  Can  we 
get  ready?  Will  we  get  ready  to  do  this  great  big  job  which  is  before 
us,  as  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  do,” 

The  meeting  is  adjourned  until  9:30  to-morrow  morning. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

October  5,  1926. 

The  meeting  convened  at  9:45  o’clock,  President  Cheyney  presiding. 

President  Cheyney:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  We 
will  open  our  morning’s  program  with  an  invocation  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hoffman,  Pastor  of  the  Salem  Evangelical  Church,  Erie. 

Rev.  John  Hoffman  made  the  invocation  at  this  time. 

President  Cheyney  : In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Pres- 
ident has  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Committee  on  Place 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Marshall,  Lancaster  County. 

W.  II.  F.  Kuhns,  Lehigh  County. 

J.  A.  Bayless,  Luzerne  County. 

Mrs.  Florence  Cloud,  Chester  County. 

John  S.  Hamberg,  Westmoreland  County. 

George  Dorwart,  Philadelphia  County. 

C.  W.  Smiles,  Luzerne  County. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Washington  County. 

E.  E.  Erb,  Dauphin  County. 

T.  A.  Sampson,  Mercer  County. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Roberts,  Philadelphia  County. 

Springer  Todd,  Fayette  County. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  Chester  County. 

A.  B.  Gearhart,  Berks  County. 

Mrs.  Alice  Llewellyn,  Cambria  County. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Waaser,  Carbon  County. 

Dr.  G.  A.  McCracken,  Allegheny  County. 

Committee  on  Auditing 
A.  G.  Graham,  Philadelphia  County. 

Mike  Brady,  Warren  County. 

E.  E.  Ohl,  Lycoming  County. 

Committee  on  Officers: 

Dr.  W.  L.  Henderson,  Allegheny  County. 

Thos.  Turner,  Luzerne  County. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Blair  County. 

H.  P.  Plasterer,  Franklin  County. 

Mrs.  Emily  Carmichael,  Philadelphia  County. 

Homer  Mills,  Erie  County. 

M.  J.  McHugh,  Lackawanna  County. 

President  Cheyney  : The  next  number  on  the  program  is  the 
Memorial  of  the  late  Judge  Isaac  Johnson  of  Delaware  County 
Mr.  Theurer  will  present  this. 
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MEMORIAL  FOR  THE  LATE  JUDGE  ISAAC  JOHNSON 
Delaware  County,  Penna. 

1841—1926. 


William  Ward,  Jr.,  Prothonotary,  Delaware  County,  Penna. 


In  tlie  annals  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  roster  of  her  sons  who 
have  served,  no  name  will  shine  with  greater  lustre  than  file  name 
of  him  to  whom  we  tribute  pay  to-day,  Judge  Isaac  Johnson,  of 
Delaware  County. 

A native  son,  born  in  the  County  of  Delaware  in  1841,  and  m 
that  County  was  all  of  his  long  life  passed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years,  at  his  Country’s  call,  he  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Nation, 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  stress. 

The  son  of  a farmer-blacksmith,  his, boyhood  days  were  spent  in 
the  usual  vocations  of  the  farmers  boy. 

Always  industrious  he  has  told,  and  we  have  heard  him  tell,  how 
as  a boy  he  herded  sheep  from  Allegheny,  over  the  mountains  to  the 
tide  waters  of  the  Delaware,  for  the  wage  of  twenty-five  cents  a day. 

As  the  years  ran  on,  apprenticed  to  the  miller’s  trade,  he  ground 
the  grain  for  the  patrons  of  the  country  side.  Then  came  the  war  with 
his  record  of  valor.  Enlisting  as  a private  he  soon  attained  a Cap- 
taincy, saw  active  and  vigorous  service,  and  ended  his  term  as  a Judge 
Advocate,  in  the  Department  of  Texas,  returning  to  his  home  in  1869. 

A few  short  years  of  commercial  life,  then  twelve  years  as  the 
County  Prothonotary  and  Clerk  of  Courts,  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  his  legal  career. 

Admitted  to  the  Bar,  then  elevated  to  the  Bench — lie  gave  to  his 
people  twenty-six  years  of  able  efficient  and  brilliant  service. 

As  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  for  many  years  he 
gave  of  his  time  and  ability  without  recompense;  and  to  that  work 
he  brought,  as  lie  had  to  the  Bench;  that  distinctive  characteristic  he 
possessed — the  human  touch. 

So  ran  the  years  until  the  10th  of  June  of  1926,  when  the  long  and 
busy  life  came  to  its  peaceful  close. 

To  him,  as  we  mourn  we  pay  our  tribute — and  think  of  him  as  one 
“who  has  just  turned  round  the  bend”,  and  gone  on  ahead  for  but 
a little  while. 

This  is  the  age  of  wonders,  when  men  fly  through  the  air  and  men 
descend  to  deepest  depths  of  sea;  when  through  the  night  there  come 
to  us  strange  voices,  propelled  by  unseen  force,  and  travelling  over 
lanes  uncharted  and  unknown. 

And  in  this  wondrous  age  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  for  us  to 
think;  that  the  one  whom  we  remember,  and  the  one  whom  we  extoll, 
‘ ‘ is  not  so  very  far  away  from  us  to-day.  ’ ’ 

President  Cheyney;  The  next  in  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Theurer. 
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ACCOUNT  OF 

W.  G.  THEURER,  TREASURER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

For  the  Year  Ending  October  1st,  1926. 

I herewith  submit  my  ninth  annual  report  for  your  consideration 
and  approval.  While  the  balance  in  the  treasury  is  not  large,  yet  I 
am  gratified  to  report  that  -all  bills  are  paid  to  date.  Again  I call 
your  attention  to  a number  of  our  Districts  being  delinquent  and 
would  ask  that  they  forward  their  checks  as  soon  as  possible.  Your 
Treasurer  charges  himself  with  having  received  the  following  amounts. 

RECEIPTS 

1925  Received  from  Amount 

Oct.  26,  Berwick  Poor  District  $20.00 

Nov.  2,  Indiana  County  Commissioners  30.00 


“ 2,  Phillipsburg  Borough  Poor  District  10. "0 

“ 9,  Elk  County  Commissioners  30.00 

“ 9,  Cumberland  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

“ 9,  Clarion  County  Commissioners  30.00 

“ 9,  Bradford  County  Commissioners  30.00 

9,  Northampton  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

“ 9,  Scranton  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

“ 9,  Mt.  Carmel  Poor  District  10.00 

9,  Montrose  Poor  District  5.00 

“ 10,  Somerset  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

10,  Warren  County  Commissioners  30.00 

“ 10,  Venango  County  Commissioners  30.00 

10,  Clearfield  County  Commissioners  30.00 

10,  Western  Penna.  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  15.00 

10,  Childrens  Aid  Society  of  Chester  County  10.00 

10,  Milton  Poor  District  5.00 

“ 27,  Doylestown — Bucks  County  Dir.  of  the  Poof  ....  30.00 

27,  Germantown  Poor  District,  Philadelphia  30.00 

27,  Coudersport — Potter  County  Commisioners  30.00 

27,  Erie  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

27,  Dauphin  County  Dir,  of  the  Poor — Harrisburg  30.00 

27,  Blair  County  Dir.  of  the  Poor — -Hollidaysburg  30.00 

27,  Mercer  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

27,  Beaver  County  Commisioners  30.00 

Dec.  14,  Lehigh  County  Dir.  of  the  Poor — Allentown  ....  30.00 

14,  Allegheny  County  Dir.  of  the  Poor — Woodville  30.00 

14,  Elwyn  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  15.00 

14,  Susquehanna  and  Oakland  Twp.  Poor  District ..  10.00 

14,  Washington  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

14,  Kulpmont  Poor  District  10.00 
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Jan.  2,  Allegheny  County  Boys  Industrial  Home — Oakdale  15.00 

“ 2,  Carbondale  Poor  District  20.00 

“ 2,  Pittsburgh  Childrens  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pa.  20.00 

“ 29,  York  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

“ 29,  Franklin  County  Dir.  of  the  Poor — Chambersburg  ..  30.00 

“ 29,  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Welfare  15.00 

“ 29,  Greensburg  Childrens  Aid  Society  of  Westmore- 
land County  10.00 

Mar.  16,  Mifflin  County  Directors  of  the  Poor — Lewistown  30.00 

“ 16,  Warren  Childrens  Aid  Society  10.00 

July  23,  Waymart  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane  of  Penna...  15.00 

Aug.  10,  Lebanon  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

Nov.  7,  Roxborough  Poor  District — Philadelphia  30.00 

“ 7,  Huntingdon  County  Dir.  of  the  Poor — Shirleysburg  30.00 

“ 7,  Smithport — McKean  County  Commissioners  ■ 30.00 

“ 7,  Butler  County  Commissioners  30.00 

‘ ‘ 7,  Somerset  Childrens  Aid  Society  10.00 

“ 27,  Shillington — Berks  County  Directors’  of  the  Poor  30.00 

“ 27,  Delaware  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

“ 27,  Chester  County  Dir.  of  the  Poor — West  Chester  ..  30.00 

“ 27,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  District  30.00 

“ 27,  Norristown — Montgomery  County  Dir.  of  the  Poor  30.00 

“ 27,  Norristown — Montgomery  County  Dir.  of  the  Poor  30.00 

‘ 1 27,  Tioga  County  Commissioners — Willsboro  30.00 

“ 27,  Harrisburg  Welfare  Department  of  Pennsylvania  30.00 

“ 27,  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County  30.00 

“ 27,  Westmoreland  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

‘ ‘ 27,  Lancaster  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

‘ ‘ 27,  Crawford  County  Commissioners  30.00 

‘ ‘ 27,  Blakely  Poor  District  20.00 

“ 27,  Philadelphia  Childrens  Aid  Society  of  Penna.  ..  20.00 

“ 27,  Warren  Hospital  for  Insane  15.00 

‘ ‘ 27,  Huntingdon  Reformatory  15.00 

‘ ‘ 27,  Lock  Haven  Poor  District  10.00 

“ 27,  Danville  Poor  District  10.00 

Dec.  2,  Bedford  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

“ 2,  Fayette  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

“ 2,  New  Bloomfield — Perry  County  Dir.  of  the  Poor  20.00 

‘ ‘ 2,  Bloomsburg  Poor  District  10.00 

‘ ‘ 5,  Lower  Coal  Fields  Poor  District — Hazleton  30.00 

“ 5,  Schuylkill  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  30.00 

“ 5,  Williamsport  Poor  District  20.00 

‘ ‘ 5,  Forrest  County  Commissioners  20.00 


$1765.00 
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THE  TREASURER  HAS  PAID  OUT  AND  CLAIMS  CREDIT  FOR 
THE  FOLLOWING  DISBURSEMENTS,  AS  PER  THE  RE- 
CEIPTS ON  FILE,  DULY  APPROVED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SECRETARY. 

DISBURSEMENTS 

1925  Paid  to  Amount 

Oct.  2,  Ezra  F.  Bowman’s  Sons  $ 8.75 

‘ ‘ 2(5,  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treasurer  250.00 

“ 28,  Postmaster,  Washington,  Penna.  5.00 

Nov.  2,  H.  Wilson  Stahlnecker  1.35 

“ 2,  Helen  M.  Booz  10.00 

“ 2,  Charles  H.  Johnson,  Travel  expenses  33.12 

‘ ‘ 2,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Expenses  14.42 

‘ ‘ 7,  W.  G.  Theurer  5.00 

“ 10,  Carl  Kelsey  8.60 

‘ ‘ 10,  W.  G.  Theurer  55.84 

Dec.  7,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary  500.00 

Jan.  8,  Nellie  C.  Shay,  Stenographer  97.02 

Feb.  11,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  stamps  10.00 

“ 11,  Deparment  of  Welfare  15.25 

Mar.  27,  Department  of  Welfare  of  Penna.  7.25 

Apr.  26,  Photo  Chromotype  Engraving  Company  6.75 

‘ ‘ 30,  R.  C.  Buchanan,  Executive  Committee  1.50 

“ 30,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  “ “ 37.76 

“ 30,  Rodney  A.  Mercur,  “ “ 48.75 

“ 30,  Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  “ “ 9.62 

“ 30,  E.  M.  Lowe,  “ “ 20.00 

“ 30,  E.  F.  Warner,  “ “ 46.70 

“ 30,  Mrs.  W.  Irwin  Cheyney,  “ “ 33,53 

“ 30,  D.  A.  Maeltin,  “ “ 42.70 

“ 30,  Chas.  A.  Loesel,  “ “ 24.85 

‘ ‘ 30,  Win.  G.  Theurer,  “ “ 23.40 

June  21,  Department  of  Welfare,  Printing  12.75 

“ 21,  The  Priestley  Printers  10.50 

“ 21,  E.  S.  Hurff  2.30 

“ 21,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Stamps  50.00 

July  30,  Department  of  Welfare,  Printing  345.50 

“ 30,  W.  G.  Theurer,  Salary  on  account  150.00 

Aug.  23,  The  Priestley  Printers  73.50 

“ 23,  E.  S.  Hurff  13.32 

“ 23,  Cathryn  E.  MacLean  22.00 


Total  $1997.03 
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Total  Receipts  During  Years  1917-1919  $2,488.79 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1919-1920  2,178.32 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1920-1921 1,374.53 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1921-1922  1,387.00 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1922-1923  1,513.00 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1923-1924  1,875.00 

Total  Expenditures  During  Years  1917-1919  1,442.22 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1919-1920  1,930.74 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1920-1921  1,750.94 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1921  1922  1,658.58 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1922-1923  1,182.03 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1923-1924  1,519.53 

Balance  on  Hand  October  1st,  1919  1,046.57 

Balance  on  Hand  October  1st,  1920  247.58 

Deficit  October  10,  1921  128.83 

Balance  on  Hand  October  10,  1922  124.59 

Balance  on  Hand  October  10,  1923  455.56 

Balance  on  Hand  October  2,  1924  811.03 

Balance  on  Hand  October  9,  1925  : 399.15 

Balance  on  Hand  October  1,  1926  167.12 


1 do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  account  is  correct  and  true 
as  stated;  that  the  sums  therein  mentioned  were  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Association,  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Treasurer. 

We,  the  President  and  Secretary,  of  the  Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania,  have  thor- 
oughly examined  the  above  accounts  and  herewith  duly  approve  same. 
All  expenditures  itemized  therein  bear  our  approval. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Mrs.  W.  Irwin  Cheyney, 

Secretary.  President. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  performed  that  duty 
and  find  that  there  was  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at 
the  time  of  the  last  audit  in  the  amount  of  $399.15,  and  that  he  has 
received  during  the  year  from  the  Poor  Districts,  Institutions  and 
Societies  the  sum  of  $1765.00  making  in  all  the  sum  of  $2164.15.  The 
Treasurer  has  paid  out,  as  per  his  approved  receipts,  for  the  usual 
and  necessary  purposes  of  the  Association,  $1997.03,  leaving  a balance 
on  hand  amounting  to  $167.12,  in  charge  of  the  Treasurer  as  of 
September  25th,  1926. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  G.  Graham 
E.  E.  Ohl 
M.  Brady 

Auditing  Committee 
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Report  presented,  read  and  approved  by  the  Association  and 
ordered  by  said  Association  to  be  duly  printed  in  the  annual  pro- 
ceedings. Auditing  committee  discharged. 

Date : 

President  Cheyney:  You  have  heard  the  Treasurer’s  report.  Are 
there  any  questions?  If  not,  a motion  is  in  order  to  refer  it  to  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

Major  J.  Clyde  Miller:  I move  that  the  report  be  received  and 
referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Rogers  : I will  be  brief.  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  during  the  past  12  or  15  years  this  man  W.  G.  Theurer  has  been 
going  about  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  attending  conventions 
and  making  reports  and  there  hasn ’t  been  anything  in  particular  done 
about  it.  To  use  the  vernacular  of  the  street  “I  am  here  to  start 
something”. 

Before  again  referring  to  him  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
badge.  You  will  notice  up  here  on  the  upper  part  of  this  is  a picture 
of  the  battleship  Niagara.  Most  of  you  know  something  about  the 
battleship  Niagara,  and  I want  to  call  your  attention  for  about  three 
minutes  to  a few  things  that  I want  you  to  take  home  with  you 
concerning  this  particular  battleship. 

In  the  year  1812,  when  the  great  Northwest  was  under  the  control 
of  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies,  if  the  United  States  was  to  win 
that  war,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  control  Lake  Erie;  otherwise 
they  could  bring  troops  and  supplies  and  munitions  across  that  Lake 
and  continue  the  war  indefinitely.  Therefore,  whoever  controlled 
Lake  Erie  was  going  to  win  the  war.  Commodore  Perry  set  out  from 
this  harbor  early  in  August,  five  weeks  before  he  finally  gave  battle 
to  the  enemy. 

That  morning  when  the  enemy  came  into  sight  (and  Perry  had 
been  waiting  anxiously  day  after  day  for  an  attempt  to  strike)  some 
of  the  officers  said,  “The  wind  isn’t  right.  We  had  better  not  en- 
gage in  a battle  at  this  time.” 

Perry  said,  ‘‘There  is  the  enemy!  Windward  or  leeward,  we  fight!  ” 

Now  then,  the  situation  is  this:  Wte  have  American  principles, 
and  we  have  those  fundamental  principles  that  make  this  government 
what  it  is,  and  when  we  recognize  the  enemy  and  danger  we  should 
fight. 

Again,  those  boys  that  morning  walked  out  to  the  edge  of  this  old 
vessel  and  tramped  out  on  the  decks,  sprinkling  sand  on  the  decks 
that  their  feet  might  not  slip  in  their  own  blood  when  the  battle 
was  hot.  Why?  Because,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  you  and  I might 
be  citizens  today  of  a Free  Republic  and  not  subjects  of  a foreign 
power. 
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When  the  battleship  Lawrence  was  disabled,  and  Perry  had  to  leave 
the  ship  and  after  having  fired  the  l:^st  gun  on  that  ship  had  to  take 
command  of  the  Niagara,  letting  the  colors  fly,  lie  said,  “That  flag 
will  not  lie  lowered  over  my  head  today’’. 

That  is  another  idea  I want  you  to  get.  Whenever  those  things 
come  up  which  would  detract  and  lower  the  American  standards,  and 
disgrace  what,  made  that  flag  what  it  is,  then  we  will  say  with  Perry, 
“That  flag  will  not  be  lowered  over  my  head  today’’. 

And  then  when  the  smoke  of  conflict  has  cleared  away  and  we 
have  met  the  enemy,  we  will  be  able  to  say  as  Perry  said  to  his  chief 
executive,  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours!” 

It  is  fitting  and  proper,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  show  our  ap- 
preciation and  our  respect  to  those  who  have  rendered  a service. 
(Mr.  Theurer,  will  you  please  come  up  here?) 

Our  friend  Charles  Loesel  conceived  the  idea  that  Mr.  Theurer  had 
never  received  anything  in  recognition  of  his  long  years  of  service. 
What,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  could  be  more  fitting  to  present  to  Mr. 
Theurer  than  a souvenir,  a memento,  a real  piece  of  the  wood  taken 
from  the  old  battleship  Niagara,  that  ship  which  helped  to  change 
the  map  of  the  world.  And  in  future  years,  as  you  Mr.  Theurer  may 
lean  heavily  upon  the  staff,  we  hope  you  will  look  bac-k  kindly  to  these 
few'  days  spent  in  the  City  of  Erie,  and  be  able  to  say  in  your  many 
conflicts  of  life, “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours”.  In 
behalf  of  Charles  Loesel,  I have  the  honor  to  present  you  with  this 
cane. 

Mb.  W.  (!.  Theurer:  I can  only  say  “thank  you”.  I thank  you, 
Mr.  Loesel,  most  kindly. 

President  Ciieyney  : I am  sure  that  we  are  all  delighted  that 
Mr.  Rogers  made  this  presentation,  and  wre  are  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Theurer  receive  this  evidence  of  appreciation  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Loesel 
and  this  Association. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  now  be  given  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Solenberger. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Secretary  Solenberger:  Madam  President:  It  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  perhaps  we  haven’t  explained  sufficiently  two  or  three 
matters  connected  with  the  machinery  of  this  Convention.  It  can 
be  done  very'  briefly. 

First,  under  the  By-Laws  the  Executive  Committee,  which  is  made 
up  of  the  Officers  and  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  and 
the  last  three  Ex-Presidents,  meet  and  plan  a program.  Such  a meet- 
ing was  held  in  Pittsburgh,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Cheyney. 
The  items  of  disbursements  and  sundry  expenses  of  the  Executive 
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Committee,  just  given  were  not  in  the  nature  of  a subsidy  to  them, 
but  apportioned  according  to  the  traveling  expenses  each  one  had 
to  pay. 

The  other  items  of  expense,  as  Mr.  Theurer  explained,  were  for  the 
cost  of  printing,  and  some  of  the  samples  of  printing  you  will  find 
here  in  the  exhibits.  The  printing  is  done  largely  at  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary. 

The  Executive  Committee  goes  over  matters  pertaining  to  the 
program  and  I want  to  say  to  some  of  you  who  may  not  be  in  touch 
with  the  Executive  Committee,  every  one  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are  only  too  glad  and  anxious  to  have  you  make  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  this  program.  We  want  suggestions  from  all  of 
the  members.  One  of  the  difficult  things  is  to  get  suggestions  from 
all  of  the  Counties.  We  asked  for  suggestions  in  making  up  the  pre- 
liminary program  sent  out  during  the  year.  If  any  County  or  District 
wants  subjects  presented  here  at  the  this  convention  which  you  think  will 
be  of  value  to  your  District,  it  is  up  to  you  to  send  in  suggestions, 
and  wherever  possible  suggest  speakers  as  well  as  subjects. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  merely  the  servant  of  the  Association 
and  to  make  it  truly  democratic,  every  one  in  the  convention  should 
make  themselves  just  as  responsible  for  the  program  as  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Officers  are  simply  here  at  your 
bidding.  You  have  heard  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  various 
committees.  Perhaps  some  of  them1  are  sitting  next  to  you,  and  you 
can  pass  your  suggestions  to  them  for  next  year,  so  that  your  District 
or  County  may  be  represented.  I urge  you  to  make  your  suggestions. 
You  have  heard  the  names  of  the  Committees  read  here  this  morning 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  will  make  the  selections  during  the  next 
year. 

After  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  are  reported  by  our  Official 
Eeporter,  they  are  printed.  They  need  a great  deal  of  editing,  galley- 
proof,  and  page-proof  must  be  read.  Then  there  is  a meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  regard  to  the  program,  and  the  matter  of  cor- 
responding and  communicating  with  all  of  the  people  on  the  program. 

I think  it  is  well  that  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Convention 
understand  what  the  necessary  machinery  is. 

The  Treasurer,  of  course,  has  the  responsibility  of  sending  out  the 
bills  for  dues,  two  notices  to  those  who  fail  to  respond  the  first  time, 
and  he  pays  the  expenses  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the 
President  and  Secretary. 

It  is  a very  simple  machinery,  just  enough  to  keep  our  Association 
going  and  to  do  the  work. 

Then  there  is  the  Legislative  Committee.  This  year  the  Legisla- 
ture will  meet  at  Harrisburg.  You  may  have  suggestions  to  make 
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through  your  Solicitor,  and  the  Legislative  Committee  will  have  some 
things  of  special  importance  to  bring  up  at  Harrisburg,  as  representa- 
tives of  this  Association. 

These  are  the  channels,  the  way  and  means  by  which  each  one  of  us 
through  our  own  District  or  Agency,  may  be  a part  of  the  great  group 
of  Public  Welfare  Officials  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  All  of  us 
linked  together  have  the  strength  and  help  of  the  other  Districts. 
We  don’t  want  to  work  alone  in  our  District.  In  union  there  is 
strength. 

Let  us  do  some  missionary  work  and  enlarge  the  membership.  Let 
us  make  use  of  the  Committees  we  have,  I am  sure  we  can  make 
each  year  better  than  the  year  before.  I know  that  is  wliat  the  men 
and  women  who  compose  this  Association  are  here  for.  We  should 
be  optimistic.  We  can  improve  conditions  and  make  our  Districts 
better  places  than  when  we  began  our  work. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  belong  to  an  Association  like  this.  We  should 
all  do  our  part. 

President  Cheyney  : The  general  discussion  this  morning  is  ’ ’Out- 
door Relief”.  1 don’t  think  there  is  a Director  here  who  doesn’t 
realize  that  this  is  a great  big  problem  which  is  confronting  us  at 
the  present  time.  The  demands  of  the  public  are  very  great  and  I 
was  especially  interested  last  night  in  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Kelso. 

I am  very  glad  this  morning  that  we  have  Mr.  Kelso  with  us. 
I feel  that  today  he  will  give  us  some  light  on  this  subject.  I am 
very  glad  at  this  point  to  turn  the  meeting  over  to  the  Chairman  of 
this  morning’s  session,  Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  Director  of  Allegheny 
County. 

ADDRESS  BY  MAJOR  MILLER 

Chairman  Miller:  Madam  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this 
Convention:  I don’t  know  of  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  which  is  more  important  than  that  of  Outdoor  Relief. 
I don’t  know  of  any  subject  more  interesting  to  the  Convention  than 
Outdoor  Relief,  and  I don’t  know  of  a subject  that  has  been  more 
abused,  through  the  lack  of  proper  follow-up  work,  investigation,  etc. 

There  are  certain  Counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  where  the 
old  idea  still  prevails  that  the  Controller  or  the  County  Commissioners 
should  advertise  quarterly,  or  semi-annually  the  list  of  names  of  the 
people  who  have  been  compelled  to  come  before  the  Board  and  ask 
for  Outdoor  Relief,  giving  the  name  and  locality  in  which  they  live. 
That  is  absolutely  wrong  in  Outdoor  Relief.  There  are  other  Counties, 
I might  say,  that  in  giving  Outdoor  Relief,  have  fattened  their  own 
poeketbooks  by  robbing  some  of  the  people  which  have  come  before 
them.  That  is  a fact,  but  that  was  through  not  having  the  proper 
procedure  and  follow-up  work,  and  investigations  made. 
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I am  going  to  leave  with  the  Secretary  this  morning  a set  of  forms 
and  blanks  we  have  adopted  in  Allegheny  County  which  you  can 
obtain  from  him,  and  read  after  the  meeting.  We  would  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  with  copies  of  them.  We  have  given  a great  deal  of 
time  and  thought  in  the  preparation  of  these  papers,  so  there  will 
be  no  abuses  and  the  public’s  money  entrusted  to  us  will  be  properly 
spent. 

In  our  Outdoor  Relief  Work  in  the  County  of  Allegheny,  outside  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  we  have  42  Townships  and  63  Boroughs.  We 
have  adopted  a system  of  follow-up  work  where  after  a case  is  re- 
ported we  immediately  give  them  relief,  and  then  we  follow  up  that 
case  through  our  Social  Workers  and  help  and  aid  in  the  various  com- 
munities throughout  the  District  through  the  various  organizations, 
for  there  are  certain  agencies  you  can  use  in  a community,  such  as 
charity  organizations,  etc. 

We  have  in  Allegheny  County  absolute  cooperation  in  every  way 
from  every  social  organization  in  the  County,  and  we  are  getting 
results. 

I want  to  say  that  there  are  a great  many  abuses  if  you  don ’t  have 
this  follow-up.  There  are  times  during  the  year  along  about  the  holi- 
days when  about  everybody  dumps  in  something  for  the  poor  family 
and  there  is  waste  there,  for  often  times  when  a family  is  reported, 
everybody  rushes  in  and  they  overdo  the  thing. 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief  is  not  a pension,  but  it  is  to  tide  the  family  over 
until  that  family  gets  back  on  their  feet. 

Last  night  Mr.  Kelso  spoke  of  the  Dole  System  in  England.  We 
have  in  the  Pittsburgli  District  a great  manufacturing  district,  and 
we  have  a great  many  people  there  who  have  come  from  Wales  and 
England.  They  tell  me  (and  I am  much  interested  in  it)  that  it  is 
the  worst  system  that  has  ever  been  adopted,  especially  since  the  war. 
There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  who  live  practically  on  that 
Dole  System.  .They  have  lost  all  hope  as  long  as  they  think  that 
they  can  get  twenty-one  shillings  for  the  wife  and  family,  and  it  has 
a tendency  to  cause  them  to  lose  their  ambition.  I think  it  is  a 
mistake. 

I think  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund  which  has  been  established  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  ever 
accomplished  in  Pennsylvania.  I think  there  is  nothing  better  than 
to  keep  the  family  right  under  the  mother ’s  care. 

We  spend  in  Allegheny  County,  outside  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh, 
(The  City  of  Pittsburgh  doesn’t  set  any  tax  for  their  Outdoor  Relief 
for  it  is  all  taken  care  of  by  the  Associated  Charities,  and  the  other 
charity  organizations)  for  Outdoor  Relief  approximately  $120,000  a 
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year,  and  this  is  all  explained  in  these  papers  I have  left  up  here. 
You  may  come  up  after  the  meeting  and  look  over  them  if  you  care 
to.  I would  be  glad  to  explain  them  to  you. 

1 think  we  should  all  adopt  some  standard  system,  and  as  the 
Chairman  has  said,  we  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Kelso  with 
us  this  morning.  The  message  he  brought  to  us  last  night  was  in- 
tensely interesting  to  me  and  I know  it  was  to  you. 

After  Mr.  Kelso  gets  through  we  would  like  to  have  you  ask  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  so  that  we  can  analyze  it  more.  He  is 
trained  in  that  work  and  I feel  that  it  will  be  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Kelso  will  speak  to  you  on  “Practical  Standards  for  Public 
Outdoor  Relief”. 

I PRACTICAL  STANDARDS  FOR  OUTDOOR  RELIEF 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Kelso:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  As- 
sociation : I want  to  talk  this  morning  about  the  practical  standards, 
the  concrete  thing  that  ought  to  represent  standards  in  Outdoor  Relief. 

Your  particular  District,  especially  Allegheny  County,  might  have 
very  high  standards  in  service.  There  are  Districts  in  my  own 
State  that  I know  have  reasonable  standards  of  service.  We  have 
some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst.  In  speaking  by  and  large, 
there  is  no  reasonable  standards  of  service  in  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  in 
America.  It  is  below  par. 

Now  what  are  the  makings  of  any  kind  of  standard  of  relief1?  What 
goes  into  the  job?  It  seems  to  me  the  first,  point  relates  to  organiza- 
tion. If  any  half  dozen  of  you  undertake  to  manufacture  a new 
article  on  a basis  of  some  new  patents  and  you  set  up  a factory, 
and  all  six  go  into  the  job  and  all  six  have  equal  authority  and  you 
never  decide  anything  in  meeting,  what  happens?  Well,  if  you  have 
a lot  of  money  of  your  own  in  that  enterprise,  you  are  going  to  lose 
it,  and  then  if  you  go  to  the  bank  and  get  more  money  to  put  into 
it,  you  also  lose  that.  And  why?  Because  there  wasn’t  any  central 
organization.  You  didn’t  have  a head.  You  had  six  heads  instead 
of  one.  It  will  kill  any  business.  It  will  kill  public  service  faster 
than  it  will  kill  private  business,  and  one  of  the  banes  of  public 
service  in  a democracy  is  that  everybody  has  a little  hand  in  it. 
You  have  a tremendous  lot  of  folks  with  small  authority  and  the 
result  is  nil.  That  goes  all  through  government,  so  much  so  that 
government  can  be  characterized  as  an  ordinary  mediocrity. 

In  public  Poor  Relief  we  can’t,  afford  that  kind  of  trouble,  because, 
bear  in  mind,  the  business  of  philanthrophy  whether  it  be  legal  or 
private,  is  an  extra  hazardous  occupation.  It  is  dangerous  not  only 
for  the  person  doing  it,  but  for  the  person  receiving  it,  and  I be- 
lieve (I  couldn’t  prove  it,  of  course)  that  something  like  half  of  all 
of  the  Relief  given  under  government  in  this  country  represents  a 
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damage  rather  than  a benefit  to  the  community.  It  doesn’t  do  a man 
any  good  to  help  him  soften  up  and  get  off  the  job  so  that  he  will 
lose  his  “zip”.  That  doesn’t  do  any  man  any  good  at  all  and 
that  is  why  there  is  so  much  dead-level  pauperism  in  England  today. 
That  isn ’t  the  only  reason  for  the  economic  conditions  have  borne 
heavily  on  those  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  poverty  is  charity,  just  by  that  name. 
What  then  should  our  organization  be? 

Let  us  take  a Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  (I  will  use  that  name 
for  it  is  common  in  my  place)  such  as  a Board  in  Boston  used  to  be, 
composed  of  15  people,  if  I remember  correctly,  and  they  came  from 
various  Wards  of  the  City,  and  each  individual  in  his  ward  had  the 
dispensing  of  relief.  What  happened?  A distribution  of  public  funds 
from  the  public  treasury  by  persons  who  had  no  deposit  there.  That 
wasn’t  real'y  a distribution  of  tax  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity to  help  its  work  along.  Not  at  all!  It  was  a service  of 
hand-outs  to  persons  particularly  friendly  to  the  individuals  giving 
out  the  goods.  That,  I say,  is  a damage  to  your  community. 

Now  that  situation  has  been  changed  in  Boston.  There  has  been 
a good  deal  of  improvement,  just  through  one  fact  of  centralization. 
What  happened?  The  individual  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  Poor  were  taken  off  the  job  of  dispensing  relief  in  the  first  in- 
stance. They  were  put  on  the  job  of  sitting  as  a Board  upon  knotty 
problems  of  relief  coining  up  from  an  expert  paid  officer,  and  it  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  a mistake,  I think,  although  there  may  be  a difference 
of  opinion,  to  say  to  one  individual  in  a community,  “Now  you  are 
the  official  Poor  Belief  person,  and  there  is  nobody  over  you  except 
the  law  and  legislature”.  I think  that  is  a mistake.  I don’t  believe 
Americans  function  best  that  way.  I do  believe  you  can’t  get  along 
without  that  Officer  and  that  Officer  is  not  chosen  because  he  is  a 
political  friend,  an  old  soldier,  or  someone  like  that,  but  he  must  be 
able  to  do  the  work  and  he  must  have  the  right  stuff. 

Over  that  man  there  should  be  a Board  of  citizens,  public  spirited 
people  who  know  something  about  their  community,  and  they  must 
have  faith  in  him.  That  is  the  kind  of  a crowd  that  can  hold  that 
Officer  in  check.  That  is  the  kind  of  a crowd  who  can  sit  on  an 
issue  that  comes  up  in  any  community  affair,  so  that  an  Advisory 
Board  of  that  description  is  really  an  essential  in  Public  Outdoor 
Poor  Belief.  But  the  expert  individual  is  needed,  and  I mean  expert 
on  a showing  of  his  valuation  and  not  on  his  reputation.  It  is  a poor 
standard  of  work  where  you  divide  authority.  I don’t  care  how  ef- 
ficient the  individual  is  who  represents  the  authority  for  the  moment. 

A system  bad  in  principle  must  inevitably  in  the  end  become  a system 
bad  in  practice. 
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You  are  going  ahead  in  Public/  Poor  Relief  at  a speed  of  one  million 
three  a year  now,  and  for  tha  workmen 's  compensation  ten  million  four 
now,  and  Mother ’s  Assistance  at  the  rate  of  one  million  seven. 

Massachusetts  is  giving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
three-quarters  millions  (I  am  sorry  I do  not  have  tho  figures  on  work- 
men’s compensation,  but  it  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  yours)  and  Mothers’ 
Assistance  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

I want  to  pass  on  another  point,  and  that  is  the  use  of  a central  index. 
I think  I have  heard  more  hard  things  said  about  it  than  any  one  thing. 
The  Public  Officer  has  what  I call  a pig-headed  point  of  view  about  that 
thing.  He  says,  ‘ ‘ That  central  index  and  confidential  exchange  isn ’t 
in  the  control  of  the  public  and  I haven ’t  any  right  to  put  the  names 
on  that  list. 

I suppose  somei  kind  of  a technical  case  could  be  made  on  that,  but 
what  is  a central  index?  What  is  it  for?  Is  it  to  get  something  on  some- 
body? Not  at  all.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  you  have  a voting 
list.  The  voting  list  is  a pretty  good  assurance  that  you  won ’t  vote 
twice,  even  if  you  have  an  inclination  to  do  so.  It  is  also  a cheek  on 
whether,  you  vote  at  all  or  not  and  it  serves  as  a follow-up.  It  identi- 
fies the  individual. 

You  all  realize  that  nine-tenths  of  all  of  the  persons  you  relieve  arc 
already  listed  in  the  private  societies,  and  the  other  tenth  have  a court 
record  of  soma  sort.  They  are  already  listed  somewhere.  Their  names 
are  on  the  books.  What  is  the  common  sense  in  a community  where 
many  efforts  are  being  carried  on  to  help  persons  in  distress  of  sitting 
off  in  splendid  isolation,  carrying  on  a service  of  one ’s  own  without 
looking  over  the  fence  to  see  what  others  may  be  doing.  What  can  be 
the  sense  in  a system  like  that  when  the  information  can  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Remember  that  the  Social  Service  Exchange  is  a confidential 
list,  and  remember  also  that  the  people  who  keep  it  are  just  as  much 
in  public  service  as  you  are.  Remember  they  are  conducting  public 
trusts,  and  that  their  business  is  the  business  of  the  community.  They 
are  trustworthy.  It  is  perfectly  thinkable  that  a list  should  be  kept 
by  public  authorities,  and  I think  in  the  future  it.  will  be.  That  is  a 
detail. 

The  Social.  Service  Exchange  list  in  Boston  is  a list  that  now  con- 
tains more  than  600,000  names  of  individuals  who  for  51  years  in  the 
past  have  been  clients  of  Social  Agencies.  That  is  a confidential  list 
and  no  person  may  examine  that  list  who  is  not  officially  engaged  in 
relieving  individuals  and  who  has  a proper  right  to  do  so.  The  list 
contains  the  names  and  agency  from  which  the  name  came  and  it  con- 
tains no  other  information,  so  that  when  I call  up  the  confidential  ex- 
change in  Boston  (it  is  conducted  by  the  Public  Welfare  Society  at  an 
expense  of  $13,000  a year)  and  ask  the  exchange  if  they  have  John 
Robinson  perhaps  I will  receive  the  answer,  ‘‘Yes,  the  Children’s 
Agency  has  that  case’’.  If  I have  John  Robinson  coming  to  me  I will 
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know  that  the  Children ’s  Agency,  or  some  other  agency  lias  that  case. 
If  I have  the  case,  then  they  came  to  me  if  they  want  some  information 
on  that  particular  case,  and  they  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  but  there  is 
the  opportunity.  Now  all  of  the  State  agencies  for  relief,  the  Public 
Welfare,  the  Division  of  Child  Guardianship,  Training  Schools,  etc.,  use 
that  central  index.  All  of  the  City  Agencies  for  Relief  use  that  cen- 
tral index  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  commonest  things  in  Public  Relief  is  to  find  that  the  Over- 
seers have  been  aiding  for  something  like  10  or  12  years  and  then  find 
that  the  family  has  been  receving  a tidy  income  from  private  agen- 
cies. E'very  time  a child  comes  into  the  family  they  have  had  help 
from  the  Maternity  Hospital,  and  the  public  official  has  gone  on  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  that  fact  for  10  or  12  years,  and  it  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  happen  unless  we  have  some  such  thing  as  a central  registration 
or  central  index 

Now  there  is  another  point.  A public  agency,  in  spite  of  rebuffs, 
and  in  spite  of  high-hat  ideas  on  the  part  of  private  agencies,  should 
make  use  of  the  private  agencies.  You  who  are  carrying  on  Poor  Re- 
lief have  a right  to  get  as  much  assistance  in  planning  family  rehabil- 
itation as  you  can.  It  is  your  business  to  be  on  the  lookout  and  to 
smile  even  on  a gloomy  morning,  to  your  friends  on  the  private  side  of 
the  fence.  It  isn ’t  always  easy  to  do. 

I am  not  sure  as  to  the  wording  of  the  Pennsylvania  statutes,  but  in 
the  laws  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  required  that  ‘ ‘ the  Overseer  shall  make 
every  effort  to  secure  cooperation  and  the  assistance  and  the  support 
of  private  institutions  in  benovolence  and  relief  in  the  process  of  aid- 
ing motherless  children”.  It  is  written  in  law  and  it  is  certainly  in 
spirit  in  all  of  the  laws  of  your  commonwealth  and  mine. 

Now  there  is  another  which  might  be  called  a conclusion  but  we  will 
set  it  out  as  a point.  It  is  this  question  of  “case  work”.  What  does 
case  work  mean?  What  does  it  mean  to  do  case  work?  It  does  not 
mean  to  follow  certain  standards  written  down  in  National  Conference 
papers  and  that  kind  of  thing  for  decades  until  now  you  have  a cult  of 
procedure.  First  it  means  ‘ ‘ horse  sense  ’ 

Here  you  have  the  family  of  John  Robinson,  or  John  Doe,  we  will 
call  him  for  the  sake  of  a legal  name.  Here  is  the  family  of  John  Doe 
and  he  comes  to  the  Overseer  for  assistance,  saying,  ‘ ‘ My  wife  has  tuber- 
culosis and  we  have  three  children  and  one  of  the  children  has  the  rick- 
ets, and  I am  out  of  work  and  we  can’t  pay  the  rent”.  Now  what 
do  you  do?  Very  frequently  you  take  his  statement  under  oath,  as 
though  that  meant  anything.  For  the  worthy  poor  it  means  everything; 
for  the  unworthy  poor  it  means  nothing.  The  unworthy  poor  will  swear 
to  anything  under  God ’s  canopy. 

So  you  take  his  affidavit  to  the  fact  that  all  of  those  statements  are 
ture.  It  may  be  the  case  or  it  may  not  be.  It  may  turn  out  that  lie 
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has  money  in  the  bank  or  some  money  pretty  well  tucked  away  and  is 
carrying  on  quite  a little  business  on  the  side.  Perhaps  his  wife  does 
not  have  tuberculosis  at  all,  but  he  gets  by. 

Now  you  do  come  out  and  look  him  over.  Let’s  see,  there  are  two 
ways  of  doing  that  looking  over.  It  may  be  done  by  an  Overseer  of 
(he  Poor  as  it  used  to  be  done  in  Boston,  where  the  Overseer  in  his 
District  came  in  and  took  a look  around  and  if  it  looked  all  right  they 
received  relief.  The  evidence  of  poverty  stuck  right  out  as  plainly 
as  the  nose  on  your  face.  “Yes,  this  is  a pitiful  condition”,  and  he  or- 
ders relief.  That  is  that. 

This  relief  may  continue  for  years  without  looking  into  it  again. 
That  is  one  way  of  looking  up  this  particular  case. 

The  other  way  is  for  a person  somewhat  trained  in  the  business  of 
getting  facts.  Now  of  course  detectives  differ,  and  a good  social  work 
er  may  not  always  be  a good  detective,  but  a detective  knows  a fact 
when  he  sees  it.  He  can  ‘‘spot  gold”,  for  instance.  If  the  facts 
can  be  gotten  out,  he  sticks  to  it  until  he  has  the  facts  of  the  qase. 
Tt  may  take  a little  while,  but  when  he  gets  those  facts  you  may  be 
reasonably  sure  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  relief,  or  his  state- 
ments may  indicate  that  relief  should  be  refused. 

In  general  I would  like  to  offer  you  the  proposition  that  the  burden 
is  on  the  individual  to  show  that  he  needs  relief.  I don’t  believe  in 
waiting  for  the  individual  to  come  to  the  Officer  to  get  relief,  but  for 
the  Officer  to  go  out  and  look  into  the  matter.  When  an  indigent  person 
applies  for  relief,  the  burden  is  on  the  person  and  not  on  the  Officer 
to  show  whether  he  should  have  it.  The  Officer  has  rights. 

Now,  having  looked  up  your  ease,  today  we  will  say,  having  ordered 
so  much  in  the  way  of  relief  for  that  family,  what  is  the  plan?  Is  it 
to  sit  down  and  wait  for  another  applicant?  I say  the  next  thing  is 
to  plan  for  that  family,  and  helping  that  family  along,  and  helping 
the  child  with  rickets,  using  your  private  agencies  to  help  on  the  prob- 
lem of  diet.  It  perhaps  is  a fault  of  diet  that  the  child  has  the  rickets. 
Have  the  mother  examined  and  find  out  what  the  situation  is.  Those 
are  simply  A,  B,  C,  things,  and  are  you  going  to  help  that  family  to 
get  on  its  feet  by  giving  it  coal  and  fuel  and  groceries,  and  then  simp- 
ly say,  ‘‘God  bless  you”?  Of  course  not!  That  is  not  Poor  Relief, 
and  that  is,  not  family  case  work. 

Planning  must  follow  initial  relief,  planning  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  family  and  all  other  sources  of  assitance  It  may  be  the  church, 
it  may  be  other  private  agencies,  or  it  may  be  the  child  might  well 
go  to  the  State  Hospital,  or  the  Hospital  for  Orthopedics.  What  next? 
Is  it  to  repeat  that  assistance  year  after  year,  while  the  John  Doe 
is  having  the  children  at  the  rate  of  one  every  11  months  or  so,  caus- 
ing a broken  family  which  ultimately  means  a load  on  the  people? 
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So  you  help  the  family  along  on  the  present  standards  of  humanity 
as  best  as  you  can,  but  you  are  always  following  up.  Any  kind  of 
adequate  Public  Outdoor  Relief  means  a resurvey  of  cases  every  six 
months.  My,  what  an  outrage  that  would  be  on  some  officers  who  mere- 
ly mark  “relief”  on  the  order.  It  would  be  a great  chore  for  them  to 
review  a ease  every  six  months.  Six  months  is  a long  time  in  America. 
In  six  month’s  time  credit  in  this  country  could  go  to  smash.  It  may 
mean  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  family'  living  conditions. 

You  can  find  cases  in  my  state,  and  I shouldn’t  wonder  but  what 
you  can  find  them  in  yours,  where  a family  has  been  given  relief  for 
10  years  and  have  not  been  thought  of  in  the  interval,  for  the  reason 
that  you  have  inadequate  records. 

Now  there  is  another  point  which  grows  out  of  all  of  this  other  thing, 
and  that  is  the  keeping  of  the  records.  What  is  a record?  If  you  go 
into  the  average  Relief  Office  anywhere  between  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco you  will  find  a record  in  a bound  book  of  the  names  of  the 
individuals,  the  number  of  children,  the  wives,  and  a pretty  complete 
record  of  his  legal  settlement,  his  domicile,  and  a record  of  what  is 
paid,  etc.  It  is  all  crowded  up  in  that.  It  is  shortened  up  until  it 
amounts  to  almost  nothing,  and  yet  that  is  the  history  of  that  case. 

You  will  find  that  the  records  usually  show  practically  nothing  ou 
the  social  side  of  the  case.  You  can  find  in  Pennsylvania  many  ex- 
ceptions as  to  that  situation.  You  can  find  good  record  keeping,  but 
if  you  will  examine  sharply  the  best  things  being  done  in  family  case 
work  are  economical  arrangements  of  records,  where  you  have  the 
records  in  such  shape  that  you  can  obtain  the  information  quickly 
without  having  to  go  all  through  them. 

Records  should  be  kept,  but  records  should  not  be  so  meager  that  they 
don’t  have  to  be  looked  at  . That  is  the  kind  of  record  that  is  expen- 
sive. After  you  have  been  paying  $100  a year  to  a certain  family  and 
find  out  that  they  own  property  and  a ear,  you  have  been  wasting 
money. 

An  accurate  record  keeps  an  account  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
shows  you  some  kind  of  a statement  for  helping  a certain  family  out  of 
its  trouble..  Then  when  it  comes  to  a review  of  that  case,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  see  what  has  been  done  and  it  shows  you  just  what  has  hap- 
pened; not  merely  how  much  has  been  given,  but  how  and  what  have 
been  the  effects  of  the  relief  in  that  particular  case. 

You  can’t  safely  carry  on  Public  Outdoor  Relief,  without  pretty  thor- 
ough records.  If  one  will  go  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  a Referee 
of  the  Court  and  that  he  is  responsible  to  the  Court  for  a certain  action, 
he  will  keep  the  records  pretty  punctilious.  lie  will  assume  that  it 
is  a good  thing  to  do  so. 

There  is  another  point  which  I ought  not  to  make,  but  I want  to 
make  it  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  and  I want  to  entitle  it  ‘ ‘ The 
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courage  to  cut  off”.  I know  of  cases  in  Massachusetts  where  the 
Overseer  ilidn ’t  have  the  nerve  to  cut  off  the  relief  because  this 
certain  person  worked  for  so  and  so  who  was  a friend  of  the  Over- 
seer. A public  officer  is  sworn  to  his  duty  to  execute  a certain  statute 
requirement  and  that  requirement  doesn ’t  make  exceptions  because  he 
is  afraid  of  somebody  else. 

However,  there  are  many  cases  where  they  have  been  receiving  Pub- 
lic Relief  year  after  year,  just  because  the  Overseer  was  afraid  of  what 
he  might  find  if  he  looked  into  the  case,  and  he  knows  that  he  dare  not 
cut  off.  I don’t  think  you  blame  the  Overseer  for  that,  because  it  is 
a personal  influence  in  this  beautiful  regime  of  ours  in  America.  If  it 
is  too  rough  for  that  Overseer,  then  he  should  go  on  another  job.  That 
is  the  only  answer. 

Now  there  is  a final  point.  This  is  the  last.  one.  As  I said  last  night 
I don ’t  believe  there  is  any  perfect  Public  Outdoor  Relief. 

How  is  there  going  to  lie  any  improvement  in  the  system  if  you  are 
not  up  on  your  job  so  as  to  suggest  the  improvements? 

It  is  up  to  you  to  study  Poor  Relief  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  study 

the  good  things  that  come  out  of  your  job,  and  also  the  poor  things 

that  dome  out  of  your  job.  If  you  find  that  you  have  no  adequate 
check  on  malingering  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  public,  it  is  for 

you  to  get  your  wits  together  and  find  out  what  is  going  to  be  done. 

If  there  should  be  a change  made  in  the  law,  it  is  for  you  to  discuss 
it  in  meetings  like  this. 

This  Association  has  a real  purpose,  because  here  you  can  discuss 
those  basic  principles  of  things  and  you  can  discuss  facts  and  hammer 
out  among  you  a better  opinion  than  any  one  person’s  snap  judg- 
ment. As  a result  of  it  you  can  say  to  the  community,  ‘‘This  ought  to 
be  done.  There  ought  to  be  centralization  in  authority,  and  there 
ought  to  be  case  work  there,  and  there  ought  to  be  a staff  of  people 
put  in  there  to  do  this  work”.  You  offer  that  to  the  community,  and 
if  you  argue  the  case  reasonably  enough,  the  result  in  America  will 
be  that  you  will  prevail. 

The  trouble  is  you  want  it  to  happen  in  one  second,  and  then  if  it 
doesn’t  you  are  knocked  out. 

Massachusetts  is  the  slowest  place  that  I know  of  in  the  way  of 
putting  through  legislation.  If  we  start  to  legislate  something,  it  is 
referred  to  an  Interim  Committee  and  then  to  a special  Committee,  and 
then  to  the  Legislature.  Then  t'h.e  thing  is  revived  and  after  a decade 
it  is  passed-  I had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  laws  adopted  not 
so  long  ago  that  were  begun  in  1919.  I will  tell  you  that  is  speed 
for  Massachusetts. 

So  first  I called  your  attention  to  the  proper  organization.  And  then 
there  is  the  question  of  looking  over  the  tax  money  available,  not  only 
what  is  handled  each  year  or  squeezed  out  of  the  government.  And 
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then  there  is  the  use  of  private  agencies.  Then  the  intensive  case 
work.  The  next  is  the  matter  of  adequate  records.  And  lastly,  the 
courage  to  cut  off,  and  the  obligation  to  study  the  job  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  improvements. 

I just  want  to  offer  those  points  for  discussion. 

Chairman  Miller:  I want  to  emphasize  one  point  with  regard  to 
records.  There  is  no  use  keeping  a record  unless  you  keep  it  properly. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  first  of  the  seven-minute  talks,  and  the 
first  will  be  our  worthy  President,  Mrs.  Cheyney.  These  seven-minute 
talks  are  on  “Lessons  from  Experience  in  giving  Outdoor  Belief”. 

DISCUSSION  BY  MRS.  CHEYNEY 

President  Cheyney:  I am  going  to  deal  in  figures  today,  and  let 
you  to  a certain  extent  draw  your  own  deductions. 

In  1924  we  put  on  a trained  case  worker.  The  plan  that  we  inaug- 
urated was  that  every  application  for  relief  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. The  result  of  that  investigation  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
Board  and  the  Board  was  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  that  case. 
In  every  case,  as  soon  as  the  order  (we  issue  only  monthly  orders)  is 
taken  to  the  family  by  the  case  worker  it  is  followed  up,  and  before  that 
order  is  renewed  another  month  we  get  the  reccommendation  of  the 
case  worker.  No  order  is  renewed  until  we  receive  this  report 

We  register  these  cases  in  a central  agency,  in  the  Social  Service 
Exchange.  In  most  cases  that  registering  improves  service,  and  it 
has  to  be  used  by  all  of  the  workers.  If  it  is  simply  a name  list  with- 
out any  conferences  after  the  registration,  it  is  useless. 

In  1923  before  we  had  case  workers,  these  were  our  expenditures, 
and  I have  made  subdivisions  of  the  money:  In  groceries  we  gave 
$5,108.37,  in  coal  we  gave  $395.71.  We  then  had  not  arrived  at  a 
period  of  giving  cash  grants.  For  children  supported  we  paid  $1,065.50. 
That  was  outside,  through  placement  agencies.  For  the  sick  sup- 
ported in  hospitals  we  spent  $2,305.21. 

Our  total  Outdoor  Belief  amounted  in  1923  to  $9,129.29,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  County  Home,  $21,145.41,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Insane,  $45,477.53. 

In  1924  we  put  on  our  case  worker  and  we  spent  in  groceries 
$6,832.85  which  is  a gain  of  over  $1,000.00.  We  spent  for  coal  $566.90, 
which  is  a gain  of  over  $160.00  We  spent  for  Children’s  Support 
$1,902.34,  a gain  of  $900.00.  For  Sick  Supported  Outside,  we  spent 
$3,387.30. 

Our  total  Outdoor  Belief  amounted  to  $13,250.83,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  Home  was  $25,080.00,  and  the  maintenance  of  Insane 
was  $47,969.81. 
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Now  let  us  go  to  the  next  year.  That  year  we  had  244  families 
on  our  list,  and  there  were  325  children  in  those  families.  That  was  m 
1924. 

Now  in  1925  we  spent  for  groceries  $9,758.94,  and  for  coal  $1,892.06. 
We  had  arrived  at  the  period  where  cash  grants  were  given  and  we  gave 
in  cash  grants  $495.90,  These  cash  grants  were  given  where  we  be- 
lieved that  good  mothers  could  spend  the  money  to  better  advantage 
than  giving  her  groceries.  We  paid  for  Children's  Support  $3,905.75, 
and  for  Sick  Supported  Outside,  $1,374.54.  There  was  $2,000.00  saved 
there  in  the  care  of  our  outside  sick  because  we  established  a hospi- 
tal ward  in  our  own  institution  and  placed  a trained  nurse  in  charge. 

Now  for  Outdoor  Relief  that  year  we  spent  $18,523.36,  and  during 
that  year  we  supported  313  families  and  there  were  467  children  in 
those  families. 

The  Maintenance  of  our  Home  dropped  a little,  and  we  spent  dur- 
ing that  year  $24,828.26.  There  was  nearly  a $1,000.00  drop  there 
on  account  of  investigations  in  the  home.  We  were  not  supporting 
people  we  should  not  support. 

Now  during  the  eight  months  of  this  year  we  have  spent  $6,921.98 
in  groceries,  $370.69  in  coal,  and  $3,837.29  in  cash  grants.  The  support 
of  our  children  outside  is  $4,499.47,  and  the  sick  in  our  hospitals  has 
dropped  $1,300.00.  We  are  covering  that  bill  in  our  own  Home,  and 
our  own  Home  expenses  have  dropped  $5,000.00 — again  the  result  of 
investigation. 

Our  Outdoor  Relief  is  $11,611.65,  and  the  number  of  families  helped 
was  284  and  221  children.  At  the  end  of  last  year  we  only  had  44  fam- 
ilies out  of  the  total  of  313.  They  were  rehabilitated  and  were  put  on 
their  feet  so  that  they  could  take  care  of  themselves.  Those  families 
who  were  listed  on  the  books,  and  have  been  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, are  not  coming  to  us  anymore  as  regulars.  Possibly  in  the 
Winter  we  will  give  out  one  or  two  food  orders,  and  maybe  a coal  order, 
but  where  they  used  to  come  year  after  year,  and  be  on  the  list  from 
year  to  year,  they  know  now  that  if  they  are  able  they  have  to  help 
themselves. 

The  Maintenance  of  the  Home  has  dropped,  and  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Insane  is  $35,554.10,  and  we  have  received  over  $15,000.00. 

Now  to  my  mind,  while  we  are  spending  more  money  for  the  care 
of  our  children,  it  is  a good  investment.  We  are  spending  more  mon- 
ey for  our  families,  we  are  spending  to  better  advantage  this  money. 
We  are  getting  results,  and  as  for  those  other  avenues,  where  people 
used  to  admit  those  families  and  have  found  that  they  had  automobiles, 
and  perhaps  moved  to  another  State,  today,  they  are  paying  the  sup- 
port they  should. 

Those  are  the  figures,  and  I believe  they  tell  the  story. 
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Chirm  an  Miller,:  I was  somewhat  surprised  that  Delaware  County 
had  so  many  poor  people  who  owned  automobiles. 

President  Cheyney:  That  reminds  me  that  I forgot  to  say  some- 
thing about  people  owning  an  automobile. 

Last  year  it  was  reported  to  us  that  a certain  family  where  the  hus- 
band was  sic-k  and  had  eight  children,  were  in  need  of  relief.  This 
woman  was  an  industrial  type  of  woman.  They  lived  near  the  paper 
mill  where  they  receive  their  rent  free  and  their  fuel  free.  There 
were  eight  children  and  the  oldest  was  19,  a boy,  who  worked  in  the 
paper  mill  and  he  made  a minimum  of  $25  a week,  and  a maximum 
of  $35  a week. 

The  paper  mill  people  were  interested  in  the  family  and  had  gone 
security  for  the  boy  buying  an  automobile. 

A little  later  the  father  was  sent  to  a tuberculosis  sanatorium  for 
his  health,  and  we  gave  relief  at  the  rato  of  $6  a week.  There  was 
a border  paying  $10  a week,  and  the  wife  received  an  income  of  $15 
a month  from  doing  outside  work.  Thero  was  no  reason  why  this  family 
should  receive  this  $6  rate,  for  after  the  father  had  been  sent  to  a 
sanatorium  we  thought  that  the  family  could  support  itself. 

Of  course  the  Health  Nurse  went  there  to  investigate  the  case,  and 
of  course  the  father  had  tuberculosis.  The  father  came  back  and  died, 
and  the  woman  received  $1,000  insurance,  at  which  time  we  with- 
drew in  this  case. 

Inside  of  six  months  the  case  was  brought  to  us  again  for  help. 
We  investigated  the  case  again  and  we  found  a larger  automobile 
standing  out  in  front  of  the  house,  and  in  the  house  was  a six-tube 
radio  set,  and  they  had  everything  that  any  ono  could  want.  We  felt 
that  it  was  not  a casq  for  County  Poor  work,  with  the  various  sources 
of  revenue- — rent  free  and  fuel  free. 

I received  a letter  from  the  Health  Nurse,  demanding  an  explan- 
ation why  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  did  not  help  this  family,  stating 
that  an  automobile  in  a remote  place  like  that  was  as  necessary  as 
a loaf  of  bread,  and  a good  way  to  make  paupers  out  of  them  was  to 
deny  them  the  things  other  people  have,  etc. 

The  next  speaker  will  be  Mrs.  Euphemia  C.  Dunn,  Director  of  Mont- 
gomery County. 


DISCUSSION  BY  MRS.  DUNN 

Mrs.  Euphemia  C.  Dunn  : I have  been  requested  to  present  to  you 
in  my  own  way  some  of  the  salient  facts  concerning  Out-door  Belief, 
that  great  problem  which  all  Directors  of  the  Poor  have  to  deal. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  this  branch  of  the  work  is  becoming 
a very  serious  problem  with  which  we  all  have  to  contend.  In  the  past 
year  Montgomery  County  has  spent  $11,456.88  on  this  branch  of  our 
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work,  only  supplying  groceries  etc : and  have  aided  85  new  families 
during  the  past  year  in  addition  to  the  number  already  on  our  list,  and  a 
total  of  526  people  have  received  the  benefit  of  this  money. 

The  principle  cause  for  relief  seems  to  be  “Deserting  Husbands’’, 
and  only  during  the  present  year  a very  interesting  situation  was  brought 
to  light.  In  this  particular  instance  the  man ’s  wife  was  placed  in  our 
County  Home  in  May  of  this  year  and  their  only  child  was  placed  out 
to  board  under  the  care  of  the  Childrens  Aid  Society  of  Montgomery 
County  at  a cost  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Montgomery  County 
of  $4.25  per  week.  The  matter  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  the  woman  refused  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  whereabouts  of 
her  husband,  even  if  she  knew,  because  of  a past  sad  occurence  between 
the  husband  and  wife  as  a result  of  which  the  wife  became  melancholy 
and  her  mentality  lowered  to  such  a degree  that  it  is  only  a question 
of  time  until  she  will  be  committed  to  our  State  Hospital. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  our  County  Detective  for  investigation 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  husband,  but  to  date  he  has  not  made  any 
report.  The  Directors  becoming  impatient  then  submitted  the  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Childrens  Aid  Society  who  gave  the  matter 
her  undivided  attention,  and  finally  located  the  husband  in  Philadelphia. 
She  then  brought  back  her  report,  and  the  same  was  submitted  to 
the  Directors  at  their  regular  meeting  and  our  Secretary  was  directed 
to  lodge  information  against  the  husband  for  desertion  and  non-support, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  warrant  was  issued  and  handed  to 
the  Constable  for  service  upon  the  defendant  in  Philadelphia.  When 
the  Constable  arrived  at  the  Philadelphia  address,  the  defendant 
immediately  requested  the  right  to  call  up  his  counsel  which.!  was  grant- 
ed, and  his  counsel  tried  to  bluff  the  officer  stating  that  he  had  no 
right  to  bring  this  defendant  to  Norristown  to  answer  these  charges. 
However,  he  did  agree  to  have  his  client  present  at  the  hearing  which 
he  did  and  when  the  defendant  and  his  counsel  arrived  in  Norristown 
he  requested  that  his  client  be  allowed  at  liberty  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance to  appear  at  a.  future  date,  which  request  was  granted.  The 
future  hearing  was  held  and  the  case  returned  to  Court,  and  an  order 
placed  upon  this  defendant  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  child,  as 
a result  of  which,  we,  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Montgomery 
County,  firmly  believe  that  this  woman  will  be  taken  by  her  near  rela- 
tives from  our  County  Home  and  supported  by  them,  which  was  our 
suggestion  immediately  upon  her  commitment  to  the  Home.  My  purpose 
in  citing  this  case  is  to  show  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  have  many 
obstacles  in  trying  to  bring  a man  of  this  type  to  justice.  In  the  first 
place  we  were  confronted  by  dilatory  Counsel  in  Philadelphia,  and 
secondly  we  were  confronted  with  what  seemed  to  be  dilatory  Parents. 
It  merely  goes  to  show  that  if  cases  of  this  kind  were  properly  pushed, 
the  result  will  be  very  favorable  to  the  tax  payers  pocket-book. 
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There  are  of  course  many  worthy  causes  of  Out-door  Relief  that  are 
brought  to  our  attention  because  of  the  death  of  the  wage  earner  of  the 
family,  which  to  say  the  least,  is  a very  unfortunate  situation.  There 
are  also  further  reasons  such  as  sickness,  old  age  and  temporary  lack  of 
work. 

The  method  used  by  our  County  in  avoiding  duplications  of  re- 
lief given  by  the  Mothers  Assistance  Fund,  Private  Charities  and 
Churches  etc;  is  the  Montgomery  County  Social  Service  Exchange, 
which  supplies  us  with  a written  statement  of  all  relief  ever  having 
been  given  to  a certain  family.  This  is  brought  about  by  all  Charitable 
Organizations  forwarding  their  list  of  people  receiving  aid  to  this 
Central  Agency,  who  in  turn  give  this  information  to  the  various  sub- 
scribers. In  other  words  if  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Montgomery 
County  were  aiding  a certain  John  Jones,  and  he  was  in  turn  being  aid- 
ed by  a Private  Charity  we  would  be  advised  of  this  fact  and  make  an 
investigation,  and  one  or  the  other  would  cease  giving  aid  to  this  par- 
ticular family.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a friendly  relationship 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Mothers  Assistance  Fund  who  gives  us  a 
very  prompt  report  of  those  on  our  Out-door  Relief  list  that  are  about 
to  be  placed  on  their  list. 

As  soon  as  we  receive  word  that  a certain  family  is  about  to  be  placed 
on  their  list  one  of  our  Directors  investigates,  and  the  Out-door  Relief 
given  to  that  family  by  us  is  cancelled  as  of  the  date  on  which  they  are 
placed  upon  the  Mothers  Assistance  Fund. 

I firmly  believe  that  this  co-operation  is  well  worth  the  subscription 
fee  of  $15.00  which  we  pay,  and  saves  us  many  times  that  amount  of 
money,  and  I would  suggest  that  all  Counties  who  do  not  have  this 
branch  of  checking  up  install  it  at  once. 

We  do  not  have  a standard  amount  of  relief  for  each  family  as  we 
vary  the  amount  from  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  month  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  and  the  number  of  persons  affected.  For  instance  in  a 
ease  where  there  is  but  one  to  be  aided  we  would  give  about  $10.00 
per  month  and  where  there  are  about  four  or  five  we  would  give  about 
$20.00  per  month.  The  maximum  amount  granted  has  been  $20.00. 

We  frequently  have  applicants  for  temporary  relief  to  tide  over  in 
cases  of  sickness  which  is  usually  brought  to  our  attention  by  some 
social  workers  in  the  Disrict  in  which  the  applicant  resides.  This  social 
worker  follows  the  case  very  closely  and  advises  us  when  to  cease.  I 
have  in  mind  one  particular  instance  which  happened  to  be  a case  of 
my  own.  A very  prominent  social  worker  of  the  Main  Line  District 
of  our  County  called  me  on  the  telephone  and  told  me  that,  a certain 
person  who  was  receiving  Out-door  Relief  was  in  the  business  of  boot- 
legging and  was  selling  the  groceries  that  we  were  furnishing  to 
outside  people.  Needless  to  say  I could  not  cancel  this  order  too  quickly. 
So  you  see  that  we  are  confronted  with  various  kinds  of  tricks. 
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There  are  several  eases  on  our  Out-door  Relief  list  today  as  a result, 
of  the  husband  being  in  jail  for  boot-legging.  I often  wonder  how  we 
should  deal  with  eases  of  this  kind. 

Without  expressing  my  personal  opinion  on  the  Prohibition  Law,  or 
attempting  in  any  way  to  belittle  those  who  saw  fit  to  pass  this  law, 
you  may  readily  see  the  far-reaching  effect  it.  has  upon  the  County 
Funds. 

I hope  that  I have  brought  this  matter  to  your  attention  in  such  a 
way  that  you  will  readily  realize  the-  great  work  in  which  we  are  all 
engaged,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  burden  we  carry. 

In  closing  I wish  to  submit  the  following  rules  for  your  consideration. 

Do  we  approve  of  keeping  the  family  of  a mentally  handicapped  man 
together  during  the  time  of  his  care  in  the  hospital  for  mental  diseases, 
if  the  mother  is  a good  mother  and  is  giving  her  children  the  best  of 
physical  and  mental  care? 

Do  we  approve  of  taking  care  of  a widow  and  her  children  so  that 
her  little  family  will  not  be  scattered  before  she  reaches  the  top  of  the 
list  for  a Mother’s  Pension?  If  we  are  all  agreed  that  a mother’s  care 
is  better  than  the  best  of  institutions,  surely  our  answer  will  have  to  be 
“Yes”,  in  this  day  and  generation. 

Then  comes  another  question,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  following 
case  when  the  maximum  relief  allowed  by  our  county  for  a family  is 
$5.00  a week?  Mrs.  T.,  a widow  with  6 children,  whoso  husband,  a 
plumber,  made  an  average  of  $45.00  a week,  was  left  destitute  when 
her  husband  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia  after  4 days  illness.  She  had 
no  savings,  although  she  was  a thrifty  housewife,  as  unfortunately 
her  husband  drank  at  times  and  the  prolonged  illness  and  death  of 
the  oldest  child  had  eaten  up  what  remained  of  the  savings.  Mrs.  T. 
had  always  worked  to  supplement  the  budget,  and  her  employers  were 
devoted  to  her,  but  even  days  work  for  5 days  a week  brings  in  only 
$15.,00  and  one  day  must  be  taken  to  wash  and  clean  house  for  the 
family.  Her  oldest  daughter  is  at  Junior  High  School  trying  to  com- 
plete the  8th  grade.  Shall  we  urge  her  to  leave  and  make  it  impossible 
for  her  to  get  places  with  telephone  companies  or  other  paying  jobs 
because  she  has  not  completed  Grammar  School? 

A house  large  enough  to  house  properly  the  7 in  the  family  costs 
$9.00  a week  at  the  least.  Pood,  making  a careful  budget  for  7, 
amounts  to  $20.00;  fuel  and  light  $2.50,  at  the  least;  clothing  $5.00; 
household  incidentals  and  carfare  $3.00;  insuranea  $.75;  recreation 
and  church  $.50,  making  a total  of  $40.75  a week  with  an  income  of 
$15.00.  Even  if  the  relatives  have  planned  to  give  Mrs.  T.  $10,  a month 
and  will  continue  this  payment,  what  good  will  our  $5.  a week  do  to 
keep  this  family  together? 

The  Mother’s  Pension  will  not  be  available  for  Mrs.  T.  for  a year, 
according  to  the  report  from  the  Secretary.  Would.it  not  be  better  to 
support  this  family  properly  in  their  own  home  than  to  place  them  in 
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State  and  County  supported  Institutions,  or  is  it  well  to  let  them  be- 
come so  undernourished  that  they  will  soon  be  the  responsibility  of 
hospitals  which  are  also  State  and  County  responsibilities? 

Another  problem  faces  the  sympathetic  Director.  A man  mental 
patient  placed  in  the  State  Hospital  for  mental  diseases  with  a dis- 
couraging prognosis ; a family  of  a mother  with  9 children,  the  youngest 
born  after  the  father  was  committed  to  the  institution,  the  oldest  girl 
of  17,  old  beyond  her  years,  with  a responsibility  of  supporting  the 
hungry  crew  of  children  by  working  in  a mill  averaging  $23.00  a week. 
Even  though  the  rent  in  this  mill  house  is  low,  averaging  $2.50  a week 
she  has  to  face  the  food  budget  which  is  high  in  this  expensive  district. 
The  nursing  mother  needs  a good  food  allowance  and  so  do  some  of 
these  nervous,  undernourished  children  which  the  Director  finds  in  the 
home.  The  minimum  weekly  food  budget  for  this  large  family  must 
be  $25.00.  $5.00  for  shoe  repairs  etc.  are  allowed  for  clothing,  as  kindly 

neighbors  and  relatives  supply  their  garments.  Fuel  and  light  is  $2.50, 
incidentals  and  carfares  into  the  town  to  buy  supplies  $3.00.  Insur- 
ance $1.00.  A total  of  $39.00  a week  against  an  income  of  $23.00. 
The  oldest  boy  will  not  be  old  enough  to  work  for  two  years  and  there 
are  no  relatives  who  can  contribute  to  their  support.  In  these  days 
when  mental  hygiene  is  so  much  talked  of,  are  we  not  running  the 
risk  of  preparing  more  inmates  for  State  Institutions  by  allowing 
the  nervous  strain  on  this  girl  of  trying  to  support  the  large  family 
with  no  assistance.  Are  we  exerting  all  our  efforts  towards  sickness 
prevention  by  not  giving  an  adequate  amount  to  nourish  these  children 
who  had  the  anxiety  of  having  their  father  at  home  mentally  ill  for 
a long  time  before  he  was  committed? 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  families  that  I see  on  my  rounds 
where  I feel  that  my  job  is  only  patch  work,  as  the  $5.00  a week  only 
assists  in  providing  a starvation  diet  for  the  family  of  the  handicapped. 
The  tax  payers  of  the  counties  demand  thorough  social  work  of  the  pri- 
vate agencies  that  they  support.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  therefore 
understand  what  is  needed  for  the  handicapped  in  the  community  and 
they  should  be  able  and  willing,  through  their  public  agencies,  to  sup- 
port good  social  investigations  with  adequate  support  provided  for  the 
families  of  the  mentally  disabled,  the  widows  and  deserted  wives  in 
their  district. 

Chairman  Miller:  It  will  be  necessary,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Kelso 
has  to  leave  at  two-thirty  this  afternoon,  to  take  up  the  summary  of  the 
discussion  at  this  time.  Mr.  Kelso  will  now  answer  any  questions  you 
may  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kelso:  I would  like  to  mention  one  fact  about  desertion. 
Mrs.  Dunn  spoke  of  that.  We  are  having  a good  deal  of  trouble  with 
that,  because  of  the  failure  to  go  after  deserters.  We  have  an 
item  in  the  budget  of  the  County  District  Attorney  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  deserters  and  in  that  way  we  have  a high  percentage  of  recover- 
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ies  in  some  sections.  In  Boston  they  get  none.  They  give  the  war- 
rant to  the  man  on  that  beat  and  lie  serves  it  at  the  last  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  of  course  we  don’t  get  those  deserters. 

A Delegate:  I am  not  one  of  the  Directors,  but  I represent  the 
Erie  Family  Society,  doing  all  sorts  of  work.  Before  I ask  my  ques- 
tion, I wish  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  Erie  is  concerned,  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  are  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Family  Agency,  and- 
we  have  no  complaints  to  make  whatever. 

There  is  one  question  I would  like  to  ask,  and  I think  it  is  possibly 
troubling  a great  many  of  us,  both  from  the  family  side  and  also  the 
Director ’s  side.  The  Family  Agency  agrees  that  we  should  help,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it,  but  shouldn’t  it  be  a job  in  which  each 
of  the  agencies  should  do  their  respective  work.  Do  we  have  to  continue 
to  work  along  the  line  where  two  case  workers  are  going  into  the  same 
home?  We  are  working  in  as  close  cooperation  as  we  can,  but  which  is 
the  better  plan? 

Mr.  Kelso:  I think  it  is  not  a question  of  having  authority  or 
choice.  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  case  you  are  handling.  A division 
of  labor  between  the  private  and  public  agencios  does  not  mean  a div- 
ision of  the  financial  burden,  necessarily,  but  it  means  assistance  about 
the  planning  .Sometimes  you  can  take  a definite  group,  but  in  the  main 
a mere  division  of  the  job,  assuming  that  they  are  doing  parallel  work 
is  not  practicable  and  is  not  very  good  reasoning  either.  Your  Public 
Officials  should  cover  the  field,  but  if  you  have  a Family  Relief  Agency- 
in  the  field  working  and  it  is  working  on  the  same  subject  matter,  then 
it  is  a pooling  of  thought  and  interest,  and  to  some  degree  it  means  the 
pooling  of  funds. 

President  Cheyney:  Mr.  Kelso,  would  it  be  possible,  along  that 
line  of  thought,  if  there  is  a strong  Family  Agency  in  the  field,  for  the 
Family  Agency  to  carry  the  temporary  cases  and  then  as  those  cases  be- 
come permanent,  the  Public  Agency  accept  them?  Where  two  case 
workers  are  going  into  the  home  it  would  work  havoc.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  have  a well  defined  plan  such  as  that? 

Mr.  Kelso:  I wouldn’t  in  my  scheme  of  things  take  a public  case 
at  all  unless  I talked  it  over  with  the  family.  That  seems  queer,  but 
think  it  over.  I am  thinking  of  not  bringing  upon  the  tax  levy  any 
case  which  can  fairly  be  rehabilitated.  In  the  main,  it  is  the  long  time 
case,  a complete  support  case,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  public  case. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee:  Isn’t  there  possibly  a cooperative  plan  in 
which  the  Public  Officials  and  the  Private  Agency  can  work  together, 
each  contributing  its  own  part? 

I have  in  mind  a family  in  which  the  father  was  in  jail  and  the 
mother  and  three  small  children  were  sent  to  the  Almshouse.  The 
father’s  jail  sentence  was  for  two  years.  He  was  employed  and  the 
employer  could  have  been  called  in  by  the  case  workef  to  provide  a cer- 
tain amount  of  relief,  and  the  church  could  have  been  called  in,  and 
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the  Directors  of. the  Poor,  and  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  and  all 
of  these  could  have  worked  out  a plan.  Isn ’t  that  in  the  main  what 
should  be  done,  each  doing  the  thing  which  that  organization  is  best  fit- 
ted to  do? 

Mr.  Kelso:  That  is  obviously  the  thing  for  the  future.  We  think 
in  terms  of  the  past  to  much.  Cut  out  the  past  for  a minute  and  think 
of  the  social  necessities  of  the  case.  We  should  ignore  precedent  and 
should  be  dealing  with  social  necessities  in  making  plans  for  Poor  Relief. 
No  community,  as  a community,  can  afford  to  lose  the  values  of  close 
and  continuous  and  intimate  conferences  between  all  of  the  forces  for 
relief.  It  ought  to  be  the  case  each  time,  not  that  your  Private  Agency 
is  going  to  decide  how  you,  a Public  Officer,  should  expedite  the  law. 

We  have  in  our  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  a department  on 
family  relief,  and  in  that  department  is  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  Overseer  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  City  of  Boston,  the 
Family  Welfare  Societies,  and  twenty  odd  other  organizations  of  some 
kind  or  another,  all  dealing  with  relief.  They  don ’t  handle  actual 
cases  but  discuss  cases  and  talk  problems.  When  the  Executive  of  the 
Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  has  a problem  on  poor  relief,  cases 
which  are  not  ready  for  Mother ’s  Aid  Law,  but  cases  that  have  to  be 
handled,  he  doesn ’t  do  that  all  alone  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  office, 
but  he  puts  it  down  on  the  table  and  says,  ‘ ‘ What  do  you  think 
about  it?” 

Mrs.  Cornelia  L.  Phillips  : This  is  a splendid  assembly  and  we 
are  all  very  much  interested  in  this  work.  We  can  all  tell  of  harrowing 
cases,  but  what  is  the  greatest  cause  today  of  all  of  this  relief  work? 
Feeblemindedness!  Why  not  control  the  propagation  of  feebleminded 
children? 

Mr.  Kelso:  Now  why  don’t  we  do  it? 

You  are  talking  of  a great  future  and  it  is  not  less  important  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  remote  in  our  philosophy  of  evolution. 

If  you  have  the  courage  to  do  it!  You  can’t  do  it  easily.  It  can’t  be 
done  that  way.  You  have  to  do  it  by  a community  process  of  growth 
in  thought  as  well  as  action.  You  have  got  to  be  thinkers  of  the  future. 
We  have  come  upon  rapid  days  in  the  evolution  of  humanity;  these  are 
kaleidoscopic  days,  and  the  course  of  a year  will  seem  to  us  like  a 
half,  a century. 

Chairman  Miller:  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  I will 
call  upon  the  President  to  take  charge. 

President  Cheyney:  I think  the  greatest  tribute  is  the  fact  that 
we  don’t  want  to  stop. 

President  Cheyney:  We  will  continue  our  program  with  a talk 
by  Mr.  Caspar  M.  Titus,  Director  of  the  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin 
Poor  District  of  Philadelphia,. 
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ADDRESS  BY  C.  M.  TITUS 

Mr.  Caspar  M.  Titus:  I consider  it  quite  an  honor  to  face  an  aud- 
ience such  as  I have  in  front  of  me  here,  knowing  the  good  worK  you 
are  doing. 

This  Outdoor  Belief  is  a very,  very  serious  proposition.  I am  frank 
in  saying  there  is  more  money  wasted,  and  lost  in  Outdoor  Relief  than 
in  any  other  way,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I know  you  people  are 
well  qualified  to  carry  on  this  work  and  all  are  doing  your  duty  well. 
Nevertheless  there  can  he  some  mistakes  made  along  those  lines. 

The  gentleman  who  talked  this  morning  said  that  the  trouble  with 
Outdoor  Relief  was  that  they  gave  Outdoor  Relief  to  a family  and  it 
went  on  from  year  to  year,  and  then  lie  said  that  the  Director  didn’t 
have  the  moral  courage  to  stop  it.  I want  to  say  that  the  Directors 
of  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  are  not  that  kind.  The  Directors  of  our 
institutions  are  real  men  and  they  are  picked  from  the  best  in  the 
community.  They  are  high-class  men. 

The  result  is  that  those  men  can  put  on  a case  when  they  want  to,  and 
they  can  take  it  off  when  they  want  to,  and  they  are  not  afraid  of 
anybody. 

Now  the  trouble  with  Outdoor  Relief  (and  I have  had  28  years  ex- 
perience) is  that  we  start  that  Outdoor  Relief  as  a rule  through  the 
say  so  of  some  good  Samaritan.  Perhaps  we  have  a telephone  call 
from  a minister  of  the  church  or  some  Social  Worker,  or  the  Ladies’ 
Auxiliary,  and  they  say,  “Mr.  Director,  the  Brown  family  (and  they 
will  give  you  the  street)  hasn’t  had  anything  to  eat  for  a week’’.  They 
are  in  earnest  and  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place.  All  right,  Mr. 
Director  picks  up  the  telephone  and  has  his  grocer  send  some  groceries 
there  immediately. 

Then  we  investigate  the  ease  after  we  have  started  to  take  care  of 
these  people  temporarily,  and  in  many  eases  we  find  that  they  don ’t 
need  any  assistance  at  all,  but  these  good-hoarted  Christian  people  fall 
for  it,  and  sometimes  make  mistakes.  It  is  better  that  they  make  a 
mistake  where  it  is  not  needed  than  where  it  is  needed  and  not 
give  relief. 

I have  been  talking  for  years  regarding  the  necessity  of  having  an 
investigator,  and  Mrs.  Megee  a few  years  ago  talked  along  those  lines, 
and  some  of  our  Directors  realized  that  she  was  on  the  right  side. 

About  a year  ago  we  put  on  what  we  termed  an  investigator.  The 
Director  gives  a poor  relief  order,  and  the  investigator  looks  it  up  and 
finds  out  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  and  then  it  is  reported  back 
to  the  Director.  If  things  are  not  what  the  Director  thinks  it  should 
be,  then  the  Director  stops  the  order. 
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I have  with  me  just  a few  notes  of  what  our  investigator  has  done. 

Our  investigator  in  one  year  has  investigated  158  families — 39  men,  58 
women,  and  313  children.  He  found  in  that  time  61  families  were  re- 
ceiving some  assistance  that  they  were  not  entitled  to.  These  cases 
were  reported  immediately  and  the  Directors  stopped  the  orders. 

If  that  be  the  case,  and  those  families,  we  will  say,  each  received  at 
the  rate  of  $2.00  a week,  they  would  have  been  getting  $122.00  a week 
from  our  institution,  and  in  four  wTeeks  they  would  have  gotten  $488.00, 
and  in  one  year  they  would  be  receiving  $6,344.00.  If  you  cut  that  in 
half  that  would  be  $3,122.00.  We  pay  the  investigator  $1,000.00  a year 
and  he  pays  his  own  expenses,  and  if  he  saved  for  the  institution  this 
amount,  and  his  pay  is  $1,000.00,  it  leaves  a balance  in  the  treasury 
of  $2,122,  the  amount  that  man  has  made  for  us  through  the  proper 
investigation  of  the;se  cases  that  have  been  taken  care  of  by  our  good, 
honorable  Directors  who  know  their  business.  This  means  a lot. 

I was  asked  in  a letter  from  the  President,  or  some  one,  what  we  did 
in  regard  to  the  duplicating  of  eases.  With  regard  to  this  matter, 
we  also  investigate  and  we  know  where  we  are  and  just  where  we  stand. 

In  conclusion  I want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  ‘ bunko  ’ the  people.  The  Mothers  ’ Assistance  Association 
are  a wonderful  class  of  people,  real  honest-to-goodness  people.  Three 
or  four  months  ago  I had  received  a letter  from  them  stating  that  there 
was  a certain  family  in  our  town  where  there  was  a widow  in  very,  very 
bad  health,  and  they  asked  me  to  give  them  an  order  for  some  milk.  I 
went  to  the  grocer  and  told  him  to  deliver  three  quarts  of  milk  a day, 
which  he  did  according  to  my  instructions. 

We  found  out  that  that  woman  was  keeping  a boarding  house,  and 
she  owned  her  own  property,  and  has  since  put  in  a new  heating  plant 
which  cost  $750.00,  and  yet  she  put  her  hand  out  for  some  assistance 
from  the  guardian  of  the  poor. 

We  stopped  the  order.  I received  a letter  from  the  Association  in 
which  they  say  they  are  giving  her  $30.00  a month,  and  there  is  another 
organization  in  our  town  giving  her  $20.00  a month,  and  there  was  $50 
a month,  plus  the  milk.  And  not  only  that,  but  I investigated  the  case 
and  found  that  she  had  within  the  last  thirty  days  bought  another 
property  and  had  paid  $300.00  down  to  bind  the  bargain. 

In  our  District  we  do  not  allow  that,  notwithstanding  what  was  inti- 
mated this  morning  that  there  were  some  Directors  who  were  not  afraid 
of  their  positions,  and  some  who  were  taking  money  from  the  taxpayers, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  behind  the  bars.  I don’t  believe  there  is  a Di- 
rector in  the  United  States  that  should  be  behind  the  bars!  We  don’t 
have  that  class  of  people  in  our  community,  and  let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  we  will  go  on  with  this  good  work.  This  investigating  is  a very 
important  work  because  the  real  people  are  the  last  ones  to  come  and 
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ask  for  relief,  those  who  are  worthy.  It  has  been  said  that  they  should  be 
put  down  and  listed  as  asking  for  assistance.  I say  “No!”  If  the 
cases  are  so  bad  that  they  have  to  be  listed,  get  them  out  of  your  minds 
as  soon  as  you  can.  I am-  very  much  opposed  to  that  publication. 

President  Cheyney:  We  will  now  hear  from  Miss  Esther  Martin, 
Investigator,  Beaver  County  Commissioners. 

BEAVER  COUNTY  PLAN 

Miss  Esther  Martin:  Part  of  my  work  is  investigating,  but  I 
am  not  an  investigator.  I am  a Social  Worker  by  training,  and  am 
known  as  a Welfare  Worker.  I am  employed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Beaver  County  who  are  acting  Poor  Directors. 

When  I was  first  appointed  to  this  position  I was  known  as  an  in- 
vestigator, given  that  title  before  I came  to  work  for  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  it  gave  the  wrong  impression  to  the  families  with  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  work,  andi  the  title  was  changed  to  Welfare 
Worker.  You  know  people  become  suspicious  when  you  say  “Inves- 
tigator”, and  they  want  to  know  what  it  is  all  about.  “Welfare  Work- 
er ’ ’ has  a bettor  sound. 

Beaver  County  has  a population  of  over  100,000  people  and  it  is  an 
industrial  section,  where  we  have  all  kinds  of  problems.  I have  some 
figures  here  which  I have  taken  from  the  Controllers  report. 

In  our  Outdoor  Belief  we  do  not  include  hospitalization  and  fees 
paid  to  various  officers  unless  it  is  for  special  work,  and  we  do 
not  include  maintenance  in  the  homes. 

For  Outdoor  Assistance  we  spent  $32,830.27.  That  includes  milk,  etc.., 
and  one  person  was  listed  as  receiving  rent.  It  includes  coal,  clothing, 
trasportation,  ambulance  and  taxi  service,  burial  funds,  physician ’s 
special  service,  where  certain  operations  had  to  be  performed,  and 
some  nursing  service.  Also  artificial  limbs  not  included  under  that 
heading.  And  then  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  some  people  in  their 
own  homes  with  cash  allowances,  and  we  listed  those  under  “Mainte- 
nance in  their  own  homes  ’ ’ instead  of  calling  those  cash  allowances, 
because  you  are  permitted  to  give,  maintenance  to  children,  and,  there- 
fore, we  thought  the  same  thing  could  apply  to  adults. 

Another  thing  listed  under  the  maintenance  was  the  maintenance  of 
children  in  their  own  homes.  We  felt  if  children  could  be  boarded  in 
institutions  and  other  homes,  why  not  board  them  in  their  own  homes, 
and  we  have  an  agreement  with  the  mothers  who  can  manage  their 
own  affairs  that  they  should  take  care  of  the  children  and  board  them 
in  their  own  homes. 

The  total  number  of  different  families  given  relief  was  194  families. 
This  was  the  number  of  families  given  relief  throughout  the  year 
and  in  those  families  there  were  519  children.  This  does  not  in- 
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elude  the  families  that  were  found  to  be  not  in  need,  from  investi- 
gations having  been  made.  A number  of  these  cases  though,  those 
who  didn’t  receive  help,  have  been  worked  with,  and  some  constructive 
work  done  with  them,  so  that  they  have  not  become  dependents. 

We  are  working  at  the  present  time  on  a confidential  exchange.  So 
far  it  is  not  functioning,  however,  we  have  made  progress.  Perhaps 
we  have  a different  situation  than  most  of  you  have.  We  have  a num- 
ber of  small  boroughs  and  towns,  and  the  largest  town  in  our  County 
has  a population  of  only  18,000  inhabitants.  In  the  three  largest  towns 
there  are  Welfare  Workers  of  some  type,  organizations  doing  relief 
in  that  vicinity,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  consult  with  those  people, 
and  clear  the  cases. 

We  try  to  clear  all  of  our  cases  so  that  no  duplication  occurs.  Another 
thing  also,  which  answers  the  question  which  came  up  this  morning, 
regarding  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  for  a family  to  have  Out- 
door Belief  in  addition  to  other  assistance.  Where  there  is  another 
worker  on  the  case  I do  not  go  in  because  that  person  already  there 
understands  the  situation  and  knows  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  we  are 
sure  they  know  their  business.  Therefore,  recommendations  are  ac- 
cepted from  those  people  and  that  relieves  me  for  other  work. 

And  then  the  question,  ‘ ‘ Do  you  have  a standard  amount  of  relief 
for  each  family?”  A standard  budget  is  followed  and  a budget  is 
made  (of  course,  this  is  all  after  the  family  is  found  to  be  in  need  and 
is  worthy  of  relief)  and  this  budget  is  followed.  A budget  is  made 
according  to  the  vicinity  the  family  lives  in,  the  cost  of  things  there, 
and  it  is  based  upon  the  expenditures  of  the  family,  according  to  the 
standards  of  living.  Some  families  live  cheaper  than  others. 

We  get  as  much  assistance  from  outside  agencies  as  we  can  and  the 
Commissioners  have  not  refused  to  put  in  the  necessary  assistance.  The 
Belief  is  not  determined  by  laiv,  but  by  former  habits  and  if  you  ex- 
amine the  law  closely  you  -will  find  that  you  can  give  any  amount  of 
Belief. 

In  our  County  we  do  not  stop  giving  assistance  because  some  people 
have  an  interest  in  property,  although  we  use  discretion  about  that. 
We  feel  that  it  is  much  easier  to  establish  a family  and  rehabilitate 
them  that  it  is  to  take  everything  they  have,  for  then  you  have  County 
charges  indefinitely. 

During  the  past  year  Belief  was  given,  the  work  was  devoted  to  Out- 
door Belief  and  the  prevention  of  separation  of  families.  We  try  to 
bring  families  together,  and  in  a number  of  cases  we  have  tried  to  bring 
those  children  together,  giving  the  family  adequate  relief,  and  have 
tho  mother  take  charge  of  her  family. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  WHITE 

Mr.  T.  C.  White:  May  I say  a word?  Not  being  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  but  a Superintendent,  I believe  I would  like  to  say 
a word  in  defense  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  or  at  least  a 
few  of  them. 

I know  there  are  a great  number  who  will  leave  this  convention  with 
a bad  taste  in  their  mouth  after  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
Outside  Relief,  the  criticism  which  has  been  placed  upon  it  at  this  con- 
vention. I know  there  are  a number  of  Poor  Directors  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  who  are  doing  their  duties  well.  Now  this  home  rule 
which  was  given  to  the  Counties  is  the  home  rule  where  the  Directors  are 
elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Therefore,  the  people  should  be 
satisfied,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  we  shoukln ’t  bring  into  these  con- 
ventions men  who  criticize  the  home  rule  that  has  been  given  to  us. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  stated  that  Boston,  with  all  of 
its  culture,  was  not  very  far  ahead  of  old  Pennsylvania. 

1 don ’t  know  where  we  are  going  to  get  arguing  this  question  of 
Outdoor  Relief.  I don ’t  think  we  are  getting  very  far  with  it.  I think 
all  that  we  are  doing  is  leaving  a bad  taste  in  the  mouths  of  some  of 
our  Directors  today.  I would  say  that  it  is  a matter  of  home  rule.  I 
know  that  there  are  some  mighty  good  organizations  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  I know  that  in  Mercer  County  they  have  a Board  that  does  their 
duty  at  home  and  there  has  never  been  one  indicted  for  getting  away 
with  any  of  the  funds,  and  I don’t  think  we  should  charge  people 
with  doing  that,  for  we  have  methods  with  which  to  take  care  of  that 
class  of  people. 

President  Ciieyney:  The  next  will  be  “Outdoor  Relief  in  Penn- 
sylvania”, by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee,  Director  Bureau  of  Assistance, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

f 

DISCUSSION  BY  MRS.  MEGEE 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee:  I haven’t  come  to  critize  or  dictate;  I 
have  come  to  confer.  Out  of  a study  of  a situation  covering  the  whole 
of  the  State,  one  must  have  some  conclusions  which  ought  to  be  help- 
ful to  us  in  a discussion  of  this  subject  which  we  all  agree  is  one  of  the 
most  important  facing  the  people,  administering  relief  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  growing.  Every  one  of  you  acknowledge  that 
it  has  been  growing  for  a number  of  years. 

How  is  it  growing  and  is  it  bringing  the  results  with  which  you 
can  be  satisfied.  No  one  will  be  injured  seeing  how  far  we  have  gone, 
seeing  from  what  we  came  and  how  far  we  have  gone,  and  where  we  are 
going,  as  a mark  of  progress. 
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I remember  a story  that  a worker  told  me  years  ago.  She  had  a 
little  niece  to  whom  she  was  singing  nursery  rhymes.  She  was  singing 
“Ride  a hobby  horse’’,  and  “She  had  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  bells 
on  her  toes’’,  etc.,  and  the  little  girl  looked  up  at  her  and  said,  “Where 
is  she  going?  ’ ’ 

That  is  the  question  we  should  ask  ourselves  with  regard  to  tfiis  ques- 
tion of  Outdoor  Relief.  What  shall  we  accomplish  by  this  expenditure 
of  public  funds  and  are  we  getting  a return  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  effort  and  the  amount  of  money  we  are  spending. 

In  1924,  $1,350,000  was  expended  in  Outdoor  Relief  and  if  it  brought 
restoration  and  independence  to  those  families,  and  has  brought  health  to 
those  children,  and  rehabilitation  to  those  who  can  be  rehabilitated,  I say 
that  it  has  been  well  spent.  No  one  would  complain  if  double  that  amount 
had  been  spent.  But  if  it  is  spent  in  doles  and  spent  in  keeping  people 
a long  time  on  lists  who  should  be  made  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  it 
is  waste  and  it  isn’t  good  practice  and  economy.  I don’t  believe  it  hurts 
any  of  us  to  study  our  work.  Are  we  getting  results?  Have  we  care- 
fully looked  into  the  health,  which  we  all  acknowledge  is  the  prime  cause 
for  applications  for  relief?  Are  we  placing  responsible  heads  of  families 
in  the  proper  positions,  and  are  we  keeping  a careful  record  of  what  we 
do?  Your  doctor  keeps  a record,  and  you  don’t  find  fault  with  that. 
Your  lawyer  keeps  a rqcord,  and  when  you  vote  a record  is  kept,  and 
why  not  have  a record  so  that  you  are  able  to  find  out  what  the  situation 
has  been,  what  your  plans'  have  been  to  improve  the  situation,  and  find 
out  where  you  have  failed,  so  that  that  work  doesn ’t  need  to  be  done 
again? 

Now  I have  a few  things  we  should  bear  very  much  in  mind  in  this 
work  and  it  is  a result  of  a careful  investigation,  and  of  study  through- 
out the  State,  An  investigation  has  previously  meant  to  many  people 
an  establishing  of  the  fact  of  residence  largely,  and  decisions  as  to 
whether  Indoor  or  Outdoor  Relief  shall  be  granted.  Investigation 
should  mean  much  more  and  it  should  indicate  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
the  resources  of  meeting  the  needs  and  a plan  with  which  to  get  the 
person  out  of  trouble. 

No  relief  is  suitable  that  hasn’t  a plan.  I looked  over  the  records 
in  some  of  the  places  and  I found  in  one  County  a woman  with  a sore 
finger  in  1912  to  whom  an  $8.00  a month  allowance  had  been  granted, 
and  she  was  still  receiving  $8.00  a month  in  1924.  Now  a six  months’ 
re-investigation  or  re-study  of  that  would  have  saved  many  dollars  to 
the  County,  and  it  would  have  made  that  woman  feel  much  more  inde- 
pendent than  dependent. 

I have  before  me  here  a letter  just  received,  and  I get  them  every  day. 
This  letter  is  from  a woman  in  one  of  the  Counties  who  said,  ‘ ‘ I have 
three  small  children,  and  my  husband  is  down  with  tuberculosis,  and 
what  can  I do?  I go  out  and  do  a day’s  work,  and  up  until  the  18th  of 
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September  I was  able  to  earn  a living,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  my 
husband  had  a hemorrhage  and  now  I have  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  him.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  have  offered  to  give  me  a 
place  in  the  County  Home  ’ 

Are  we  ready  to  say  all  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  we  are 
ready  to  offer  a widow  only  the  County  Home?  Can  we  not  adopt  some 
kind  of  a general  policy  that  a good  woman  should  have  the  chance  to 
stay  at  home  and)  take  care  of  her  husband  and  children?  Can  she  do 
it  on  $2.50  a week?  No!  Why  starve  her  in  small  doses. 

Since  she  has  applied  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  they  are  the  people 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  support  of  that  family.  It  is  a 
public  duty. 

Every  day  we  are  receiving  appeals.  We  feel  that  we  should  all 
study  the  situations  and  do  what  I know  many  of  you  are  doing.  Many 
of  you,  as  I meet  you  face  to  face,  and  meet  you  in  the  various  Districts, 
are  considering  the  poor  and  are  doing  the  best  you  can  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  You  are  interpreting  the  law  as  best  as  you  can  and 
as  broadly  as  you/  can,  and  you  are  making  better  women  and  children, 
and  better  men  and  women  in  the  community  in  which  you  are  working, 
and  in  doing  that  you  will  have  given  the  best  that  is  in  you.  I thank 
you. 

REMARKS  BY  MRS.  CHEYNEY 

President  Cheyney  : The  meeting  is  now  open  to  three  minute 
discussions. 

There  are  just  two  or  three  things  I wanted  to  say,  as  Presiding 
Officer  of  this  Convention.  Mr.  White  said  that  the  Directors  would 
go  home  with  bad  tastes  in  their  mouths.  I don ’t  believe  any  Directors 
have  very  bad  tastes  in  their  mouths,  because  to  go  home  having  bad 
tastes  in  their  mouths,  there  would  have  to  be  something  personal  said, 
and  there  hasn’t  been  one  thing  personal  said  in  this  conference.  It 
has  been  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  not  one  has  been  hurt  by  con- 
structive criticism.  There  has  been  no  destructive  criticism  in  this 
conference. 

We  all  realize  that  not  one  Director  can  go  one  bit  further  than  the 
sentiment  of  his  community  will  allow  him  to  go,  and  you  all  know 
that  a chain  is  judged  by  its  weakest  link,  so  in  this  group  here  the 
standards  of  the  smallest  group  are  the  standards  of  the  largest  group. 
We  are  not  here  to  criticize;  we  are  only  here  to  work  together.  Every 
one  of  us  is  supposed  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  without  heated 
discussion  or  wrangling,  but  we  are  to  try  to  solve  this  problem  we 
have  before  us  in  an  amiable  way. 

We  represent  Pennsylvania,  and  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  balance.  If 
other  States  go  ahead,  it  is  up  to  you  and  me  to  see  that  our  State  goes 
ahead.  And  yet  we  can’t  go  ahead  any  faster  than  each  one  of  you  is 
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willing  that  we  should.  It  is  through  cooperation  and  working  together 
in  a friendly  spirit  without  any  criticism  meant  for  any  one  single 
person.  It  is  not  criticism;  it  is  helpfulness  from  every  one  that  we  need. 

Now  the  meeting  is  open  for  three-minute  discussions  and  I would  be 
glad  to  have  every  one  enter  into  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Wagner:  I surely  have  enjoyed  the  discussion  very 
much  this  afternoon.  I feel  that  is  what  we  came  here  for  and  it  is 
our  privelege  to  enter  into  discussions  of  this  kind.  I think  it  is  just 
fine  to  bring  these  things  out  in  the  way  of  a debate.  I think  we  are 
all  big  enough  and  understand  it  well  enough  that  we  can  go  home 
and  think  over  the  things  we  have  heard  here,  and  I think  it  is  about 
time  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  a man  as  well  educated  in 
Relief  Work  as  Mr.  Kelso.  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  criticism 
regarding  the  fact  that  Outdoor  Relief  has  been  given  to  so  many  who 
are  unworthy  and  I think  it  is  perfectly  right  for  a man  like  Mr.  Kelso 
to  call  these  things  to  our  attention.  I think  we  should  -be  big  enough 
to  take  them  home  with  us  and  think  about  them. 

This  is  my  fifth  convention  and  of  course  being  new  to  the 
work  I assure  you  that  I have  enjoyed  the  discussion  today  very  much. 

President  Cheyney:  Is  there  any  one  else? 

Mr.  Charles  Loesel  : What  Mrs.  Megee  has  said  has  been  very 
interesting,  and  it  is  a problem  we  have  before  us  today.  I might  say 
that  at  the  new  Erie  County  Home  we  have  fitted  up  a hospital,  and 
where  there  is  a man  at  home  sick  with  tuberculosis,  and  where  there 
are  children  in  the  home,  it  is  possible  for  that  man  to  be  cared  for 
at  our  hospital. 

We  have  23  beds,  and  when  we  come  across  a husband  who  is  sick, 
or  where  someone  is  closed  up  in  a few  rooms  where  there  are  children, 
we  put  him  in  this  hospital.  There  are  a good  many  eases  where  the 
wife  is  relieved  of  this  burden  and  she  is  able  to  go  out  and  earn  a 
living  for  the  family.  Some  of  the  people  thought  they  would  rather 
die  in  a little  hut  or  in  a few  small  rooms  rather  than  out  in  this  tu- 
berculosis hospital,  but  it  is  the  best  place  for  those  people. 

It  cost  to  fit  this  hospital  up,  and  if  it  doesn ’t  work  out  well,  and 
is  not  big  enough,  we  will  build  a new  building  some  time.  We  have 
all  of  our  beds  promised  now,  and  I think  it  is  a fine  thing  to  relieve 
poor  families  from  chronic  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
ROUND  TABLE  SESSION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND 
STEWARDS  AND  MATRONS 
Mrs.  Emily  L.  Carmichael,  Chairman. 

President  Cheyney  : This  meeting  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Emily 
L.  Carmichael,  Director  of  the  Germantown  Poor  District  who  will  act 
as  Chairman  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Mackin,  Superintendent  of  Retreat  will 
act  as  discussion  leader. 

Mrs.  Carmichael:  This  meeting  is  for  discussion  of  a number  of 
important  topics.  Let  us  hear  first  from  Mr.  Mackin. 

DISCUSSION  BY  D.  A.  MACKIN 

Mr.  D.  A.  Mackin:  You  know  for  a number  of  years  in  meetings 
of  this  kind  we  have  talked  more  directly  and  possibly  told  each  other 
where  we  are  at  and  what  is  wrong,  more  than  we  used  to.  Let  us  try 
not  to  be  too  thin-skinned  when  we  are  told  what  is  wrong. 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to  speak  of  a criticism, 
and  to  impress  upon  the  Directors  who  have  charge,  and  Superintendents 
of  institutions,  the  necessity  of  getting  up  and  doing.  We  have  fine 
and  excellent  talks  on  “Outdoor  Relief”.  Now  comes  the  problem  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  taking  care  of  the  people  in  our 
institutions. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  Mr.  Harry  C.  Evans,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  released  to  the  Associated  Press  a long  article  (which  was  given 
circulation  throughout  the  United  States)  about  our  institutions,  the 
Poor  Houses. 

I am  not  going  to  read  all  of  it.  In  the  larger  cities  it  occupied 
a column  and  one-half  of  space,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  there  appeared 
a small  article  such  as  I have  here,  and  I will  read  this  to  you. 

“Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  26th- — (A.P.)  An  organized  effort  to  abolish 
the  poor  house  as  an  American  institution  wall  be  started  as  the  result 
of  an  investigation  financed  by  a dozen  fraternal  organizations  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Harry  C.  Evans,  of  Des 
Moines,  special  commissioner  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  in  a report 
made  public  today  upon  a two-year  survey  of  almshouses,  recommends 
complete  abolition  of  the  county  poor  house  system  and  the  continu- 
ance of  its  essential  functions  in  a central  home  for  the  aged  and  friend- 
less in  each  commonwealth.  Tha  central  home  plan  will  be  submitted 
with  a detailed  report  of  the  survey  to  the  annual  convention  of  Amer- 
ican Fraternal  Congresses  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  16th.  ’ ’ 
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The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  person  making  an  investigation  of  that 
kind  is  only  looking  for  all  of  the  bad  places  and  then  will  make  his 
report  accordingly,  forgetting  to  mention  about  the  many  good  points, 
leading  the  public  to  believe  there  are  no  good  parts  to  it.  We  know 
better  than  that. 

I attended  a conference  at  Buffalo  and  met  Mr.  Evans  there  the 
first  morning.  I first  wired  him  and  I met  him  in  the  morning.  His 
story  is  contained  in  a book,  and  it  is  a good  one  too.  I asked  him 
for  a copy  of  the  report  and  after  two  hours  consultation  in  going  over 
his  data,  he  was  willing  to  concede  that  there  were  some  good  insti- 
tutions probably  in  the  country.  “But”,  I said,  “you  took  care  not 
to  find  them  ’ '. 

This  proposition  was  argued  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  and 
two  years  ago  a survey  was  authorized,  and  Mr.  Evans  made  this  survey. 
Mr.  Evans  is  the  Editor  of  ‘ ‘ The  American  Echo  ’ ’,  or  some  such  paper 
and  incidentally  is  an  attorney,  and  after  his  investigation  he  sum- 
marizes it  up  in  the  form  of  an  indictment  against  our  institutions. 
This  is  called  “The  American  Poor  Farm  and  Its  Inmates”,  and  it 
was  published  by  the  following: 

The  Loyal  Order  of  Moose 
The  Brotherhood  of  American  Yoemen 
The  American  Insurance  Union 
The  Maccabees 

. The  Supreme  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur 

He  starts  out  this  way:  “We  have  the  inhuman  practice  of  setting 
up  a special  place  or  building  and  labeling  it,  to  which  the  unfortunate, 
intelligent  poor  must  go  or  starve.  ’ ’ 

And  then  next  he  says,  ‘ ‘ The  poor  farms  and  their  helpless  inmates 
are  a part  of  the  political  spoils  of  the  community.  The  superintendent, 
manager,  or  Overseer  of  the  poor,  is  usually  appointed  because  he  is  in- 
fluential in  politics,  or  because  he  will  take  the  job  for  less  pay  than  any 
one  else,  and  not  because  of  his  special  fitness  for  the  work.” 

That  is  indictment  No.  1.  I pointed  out  that  in  our  recent  revised  code 
of  Poor  Laws,  it  gives  the  right  to  smaller  Counties  to  combine,  and  cre- 
ate a district  large  enough  to  do  effective  work.  The  supervision  in  our 
state  is  complete.  They  have  closed  the  institutions  that  were  not  up  to 
the  standard  they  required.  I understand  that  six  have  been  closed, 
within  the  last  two  years. 

And  then  the  second  indictment  is  as  follows : ‘ ‘ The  practice  of 

sending  hospital  cases,  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  etc.,  to  poor  farms  ’ ’. 

Well,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  some  people  who  are  not  mentally  up  to 
standard,  and  then  again  conies  the  proposition  of  hospitalization. 
The  hospitalization  of  our  institutions  is  one  big  thing.  That  will  take 
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care  of  hospital  cases.  The  general  hospitals  can’t  do  it,  and  we  all 
know  it,  and  that  is  why  we  can ’t  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  conditions. 

The  next  is  “The  practice  of  sending  childdren  to  poor  farms”.  We 
know  that  shouldn’t  be  done,  and  the  law  says  that  if  you  do  you  must 
not  keep  them  for  more  than  60  days.  We  can  say  that  we  don’t  keep 
them.  And  then  there  is  also  another  one,  “The  practice  of  sentencing 
criminals  to  poor  farms”.  We  can  say  that  we  don’t  think  that  it 
should  be  done. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘ ‘ The  lack  of  intelligent  records  showing 
cost  of  maintenance,  value  and  disposition  of  crops,  conditions  of  build- 
ings, necessary  additions,  repairs  and  improvements,  farms  and  buildings 
statistics  mental  and  physical  conditions  and  ease  history  of  inmates  ’ 

The  following  is  up  to  our  State  Department,  and  I hope  that  it 
doesn’t  apply  to  our  State:  “The  maintenance  of  poor  farms  that  are 
dangerous  firetraps;  the  maintenance  of  poor  farms  that  are  unsanitary 
and  filthy;  the  gross  neglect  of  inmates”. 

And  then  he  says,  “The  release  of  feeble-minded  and  contaminating, 
diseased  inmates,  and  those  having  hereditary  diseases,  without  record 
of  their  past  or  control  of  their  future  ’ ’. 

And  then,  ‘ ‘ The  contract  system  under  which  the  keep  of  paupers  is 
let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  ’ ’ 

And  also,  “The  expensive  practice  of  maintaining  scores  of  poor 
farms  in  a State,  when  one  would  render  more  efficient,  more  economi- 
cal, more  scientific  service.” 

I think  that  is  about  all  I have  to  say  in  the  way  of  opening  the  dis- 
cussion. I didn ’t  expect  to  say  so  much. 

Chairman  Carmichael  : Mr.  Mackin  touched  upon  the  question  of 
hospitalization.  It  is  important  and  we  want  to  give  a little  time  for 
it  especially. 

Mr.  Edward  Plankington,  House  Agent  of  the  Philadelphia  General 
Hospital  has  been  asked  to  present  ‘ ‘ Requirements  in  meeting  insti- 
tutional needs  of  chronic  patients  in  hospitals  and  care  of  aged  in 
County  Homes  ’ ’. 
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“HOW  CAN  CONDITIONS  IN  COUNTY  HOMES  BE  MADE  TO 
MEET  MODERN  REQUIREMENTS?” 

Edward  Plankington 

House  Agent,  Bureau  of  Hospitals,  Philadelphia. 

When  the  Secretary  asked  me  to  talk  on  the  subject,  “How  Can  Con- 
ditions in  County  Homes  Be  Made  To  Meet  Modern  Requirements?’’,  I 
believe  his  motive  was  to  have  somebody  interested  in  the  work — yet  not 
too  familiar  with  its  many  problems,  to  express  a long  range  impression 
of  the  subject.  I cannot  believe  he  expected  I should  wear  the  halo  of 
enlightenment  upon  a subject  so  old,  so  trying,  so  complex. 

“How  to  Bring  the  County  Home’’  up  to  modern  requirements  may 
seem  a mystery,  and  yet  when  we  refer  to  “Modern  Requirments” , the 
phrase  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  money  necessary  to  create 
or  acquire  these  improvements.  It  is  the  old  question  of  money.  It  is 
the  older  problem  of  ‘ ‘ How  to  get  it  ’ ’.  If  we  could  determine  why  the 
average  citizen  is  so  indifferent  to  his  County  Home,  if  we  could  under- 
stand his  point  of  view  in  considering  himself  in  no  wise  responsible 
to  the  community  for  his  share  in  the  cost  of  administering  to  the  needs 
of  the  destitute,  then  we  have  gone  far  toward  a solution. 

But,  Mr.  Average  Citizen,  for  indeterminate  reasons,  appears  to  think 
the  work  of  the  Poor  Board  a very  laudable,  humanitarian  effort  pro- 
vided he  isn ’t  asked  to  approve  assessment  required  to  pay  the  costs.  He 
regards  the  Poor  Board  an  exemplary  group  of  the  community ’s  citi- 
zens until  he  is  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  its  financial 
burdens. 

Then  Mr.  Average  Citizen  senses  mismanagement,  together  with  every 
conceivable  construction  to  prove  the  needs  of  the  Board  to  be  unwar- 
ranted. 

I recall  an  attempt  made  by  one  of  our  Poor  Boards  to  arouse  pub- 
lic interest.  The  Home  was,  on  certain  days,  to  be  thrown  open  to 
the  public  for  inspection. 

Every  taxpayer  in  that  community  was  invited  to  come  as  a guest  of 
the  Board  and  observe  how  funds  (their  funds)  were  being  expended. 
Special  preparations  for  the  Visitors  ’ Day  had  been  made,  the  occasion 
had  been  given  the  fullest  possible  publicity  in  the  district  and  when  the 
day  came,  it  was  expected  that  many  would  find  time  to  at  least  give  the 
Home  a cursory  examination.  If  the  same  preparations  and  plans  had 
been  made  in  your  community  and  scarcely  one-half  of  1%  of  the  people 
most  interested  in  examining  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Home  crossed 
the  threshold  on  Visitors’  Day — what  would  you  have  concluded?  Yet, 
that  is  just  what  happened  in  the  instance  to  which  I refer.  While  at- 
tempts to  stir  the  people ’s  enthusiasm  toward  the  County  Home  have 
been  marked  with  failure  oftener  than  success,  the  vital  importance  of 
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an  aroused  public ’s  conscience  holds  the  secret  solution  to  the  problem 
‘ ‘ How  to  raise  the  County  Home  up  to  modern  requirements — the  indi- 
vidual citizen  must  be  brought  to  the  realization  that  the  County  Home 
is  his  institution  functioning  quite  as  much  for  him  individually  as  for 
any  other  citizen  or  group  of  citizens. 

Though  our  endeavors  in  this  connection  are  fruitless,  our  problem  is 
no  less  eternal — we  must  keep  everlastingly  at  it — we  must  keep  trying 
patiently  and  resourcefully  toward  more  open  publicity  of  the  work 
being  done. 

In  this  connection,  the  use  of  the  motion  picture  theatre  can  be  perhaps 
the  greatest  means  of  bringing  before  the  community  something  of  the 
indispensible  labors  of  the  Poor  Board.  A weekly  or  semi  monthly 
reminder — a brief  note  flashed  upon  the  screen  telling  that  community 
they  have  a Poorhouse  and  bringing  home  a point  of  particular  interest 
concerning  the  home — all  this  would  seem  effective,  if  continued 
consistently. 

In  the  care  of  its  destitute,  each  and  every  citizen  owes  a great  moral 
duty.  It  is  a latent  pride  which  can  be  stirred  to  action  in  any  com- 
munity to  make  of  its  Home  a place  of  finer  appointments — a house 
more  modern  than  that  in  adjacent  communities  and  the  highly  deserving 
nature  of  such  a philanthropy  needs  the  least  emphasis. 

Hence — in  a long  range  perspective  of  “How  to  Make  the  County 
Home  Come  up  to  Modern  Bcquirements  ’ ’ the  need  of  the  hour  appears 
to  be  greater  stress  upon  advertising  and  the  press  agency  which  accen- 
tuates the  personal  elements. 

Chairman  Carmichaei.:  The  question  of  special  problems  in  County 
Homes  arising  from  the  presence  of  old  people  unable  to  leave  their 
beds  or  rooms,  is  an  important  one,  and  what  is  to  be  done  in,  cases  of 
that  kind?  I would  be  very  glad  to  have  some  statement  of  opinion 
from  the  floor.  I don’t  know  all  of  you  by  name,  and  if  you  will  just 
arise  I will  acknowledge  you. 

Mr.  Mackin:  I think  it  belongs  right  with  the  general  subject  that 
Mr.  Plankington  has  talked  to  you  about.  Of  course,  our  problem  is 
the  care  of  old  people.  On  the  general  proposition  of  raising  the  standard 
to  modern  requirements,  I am  going  to  suggest,  if  Mrs.  Megee  hasn ’t 
left  the  hall,  that  we  ask  her  to  tell  us  what  they  would  like 
to  have  established  as  a standard,  as  applied  to  our  institutions. 

DISCUSSION  BY  MRS.  MEGEE 

Mrs.  Megee  : As  most  of  you  know,  I have  visited  79  of  the  84  Alms- 
houses, and  I have  found  79  varieties  of  care  of  the  sick  from  the 
very  efficient  and  thorough  medical  care  to  the  absolute  neglect  found 
in  others. 

Much  of  the  neglect  is  due  to  the  attitude  taken  by  the  general  public, 
which  prohibits  the  people  in  charge  from  spending  the  money  necessary 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  this  group  of  people.  A large  proportion — I need 
not  tell  this  group  for  you  are  the  people  who  know  it — of  the  inmates 
of  the  County  Homes  today  are  sick  people.  The  number  of  County 
Homes  that  can  get  good  nursing  training,  good  nurses,  graduate  nurses 
to  take  care  of  these  people  is  very  few.  The  over-worked  matrons  of 
many  of  the  institutions  in  addition  to  looking  after  the  food,  and 
looking  after  the  work  have  that  heavy  burden,  the  care  of  the 
sick.  It  is  not  because  the  Directors  are  not  willing  to  provide  nurs- 
ing care,  but  they  think  the  public  would  probably  think  it  was  too 
much  expense. 

I believe  we  need  to  have  in  every  County  Home  either  adoquate 
nursing  cara  under  the  direction  of  a graduate  nurse,  or  some  one  to 
supervise  the  inmate  help,  or  a combination  with  other  County  Homes 
where  they  have  those  facilities,  so  that  the  sick  can  be  transferred,  and 
perhaps  those  less  in  need  of  medical  cara  can  be  placed  into  other  in- 
stitutions. In  other  words,  a perfectly  logical  exchange.  When  we 
think  of  a hospital,  we  don ’t  think  of  a maternity  hospital  taking  care 
of  the  fractures;  and  we  don’t  think  of  tha  tuberculosis  hospital  taking 
care  of  other  kinds  of  diseases.  We  believe  in  specialization,  and  I am 
sure  that  every  County  Home  can  have  a hospital.  I am  sure  that 
every  Steward  and  every  Matron  that  I have  met  have  been  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  idea  that  special  attention  needs  to  be  given  now,  be- 
cause of  the  changing  population,  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  If  you  will 
agree  with  that,  then  it  seems  to  ma  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  put  our 
houses  in  order  and  see  how  we  can  secure  good  medical  attention.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  in  some  instances  that  isn’t  true,  and  that  good 
nursing  care,  and  suitable  diets  and  all  of  the  things  that  are  necessary 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  are  not  available.  I am  concerned 
about  others,  but  the  plight  of  the  sick  poor  is  a different  proposition 
and  those  are  the  ones  who  need  attention. 

I know  of  a ease;  sent  to  Mr.  Mackin,  a case  that  had  been  chronic, 
and  this  man  had  not  been  of  much  interest  to  the  hospital,  but  he  had 
been  of  great  interest  to  the  people  at  Eetreat  who  had  studied  his 
case,  and  when  that  man  came  back  to  the  community, — ‘ ‘ That  is  the 
man  who  was  at  Retreat  and  now  he  is  a producing  citizen”.  In 
every  case  where  rehabilitation,  mentally  and  morally,  can  be  done,  it 
should  be  done,  and  then  suitable  care  for  the  sick  poor  in  the  best 
possible  way  ought  to  be  the  concern  of  those  of  us  whose  business  it 
is  to  look  after  that  group  of  people. 

Chairman  Carmichael:  It  was  well  worth  while,  Mrs.  Megee. 

We  could  spend  a much  longer  time  on  that  subject,  but  our  time 
is  limited  and  there  is  one  other  correlated  subject  “Special  food  and 
dietary  problems  in  County  Homes  with  special  reference  to  the  chroni- 
cally ill.  ’ ’ 
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This  is  a subject  in  which  I am  very  much  interested  in,  and  I 
think  without  spending  any  more  money  we  can  have  a varied  and  at- 
tractive dietary  for  the  inmates  of  our  County  Homes.  It  is  a most 
important  subject  and  I am  glad  we  are  going  to  have  some  attention 
given  to  it  at  this  time. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mrs.  M.  Brady,  Matron  of  the  Warren 
County  Home  annd  Hospital.  I hear  that  she  has  been  most  successful 
and  I want  to  hear  about  it. 

DISCUSSION  BY  MRS.  BRADY 

Mrs.  M.  Brady  : I have  written  no  papers  or  have  I prepared  in  any 
way  to  talk  to  you.  Our  Secretary  wrote  and  asked  me  to  talk 
on  my  experience,  and  I presume  my  experience  is  on  a parallel  with 
every  other  matron  who  has  charge  of  the  home. 

At  the  Warren  County  Home  we  have  made  no  cut  and  dried  rules 
regarding  our  food.  For  our  diet  in  general  we  make  the  changes  that 
are  possible  for  us  to  make  in  every  way  and  our  diet  for  sick  people 
is  all  made  out  according  to  their  individual  needs,  under  the  direction  of 
our  physician.  With  those  who  are  chronically  ill,  we  depend  largely  upon 
their  conditions,  and  our  nurse  attends  to  those  cases,  and  we  have 
found  that  it  has  been  very  successful. 

The  general  diet  for  our  physically  able  is  just  about  what  we  would 
give  (I  mean  to  our  workers)  to  the  ordinary  person,  and  is  much 
more  substantial  than  the  food  we  give  to  those  who  are  just  sitting 
around,  not  physically  able  to  work,  but  are  able  to  get  about.  We 
have  separate  tables  for  them.  We  do  not,  hoyvever,  have  so  many  farm 
workers,  but  we  have  a great  number  of  old  people.  These  people  who 
are  classified  as  our  workers  are  put  at  a table  by  themselves  and  they 
have  a more  substantial  diet. 

We  do  our  own  canning  and  preserving  and  pickling,  and  we  put  up 
everything  of  that  sort  in  place  of  buying  it.  We  buy  very  few  can- 
ned goods.  Through  the  summer  we  gather  our  garden  stuffs  and  put 
them  into  the  cellar,  and  then  through  the  winter  we  can  have  a great 
number  of  vegetables.  We  do  our  own  baking. 

We  vary  our  menus  every  day.  We  never  have  the  same  menu 
on  the  second  day. 

I will  just  give  you  a little  idea  as  to  what  they  were  giving  to  the  in- 
mates when  I first  went  to  the  Home.  Their  breakfasts  consisted  of 
coffee  or  tea,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  patient.  They  had  fried 
salt  pork  with  fresh  boiled  potatoes,  boiled  with  their  jackets  on,  and 
then  they  had  what  we  call  a milk  gravy. 

Their  dinner  was  the  same,  with  possibly  an  extra  vegetable,  and 
their  supper  consisted  of  bread  and  butter,  and  tea  or  coffee.  That  went 
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on  from  Easter  to  Thanksgiving — those  two  meals  each  day — breakfast 
about  eight  o’clock,  and  dinner  at  two  o’clock,  consisting  of  the  same, 
fried  salt  pork  for  two  meals  a day. 

And  then  for  supper  they  were  passed  a piece  of  bread  and  butter, 
taken  to  their  rooms  or  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  either  in  the  lobby 
the  older  people,  the  old  ladies  especially,  would  go  out  to  the  kitchen 
for  a cup  of  milk. 

Now  we  serve  cereal  for  breakfast  during  the  winter  months  we 
have  pan  cakes  with  syrup  three  times  during  the  week. 

Our  dinners  consist  of  meat  and  vegetables,  potatoes  and  all  other 
vegetables  in  season,  and  during  the  winter  months  we  serve  the  vege- 
tables we  have  had  stored  in  the  cellar  for  that  purpose. 

For  our  supper — of  course,  it  depends  upon  the  individual,  according 
to  what  they  need.  For  the  sick  people  we  always  have  something  a 
little  different,  a little  more  appetitizing.  For  the  working  people  we 
give  them  a little  more  substantial  food. 

Our  baking  is  all  done  at  the  Home.  While  you  might  think  in  our 
County  Home  they  have  a pretty  good  menu,  they  have  a few  extras, 
for  we  bake  pies,  cakes  and  cookies,  and  all  of  those  things,  and  we 
serve  these  at  some  time  during  the  week. 

On  Friday  we  have  a fish  dinner  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
eat  meat  on  Friday,  and  also  an  extra  dessert  at  dinnertime. 

Chairman  Carmichael:  May  I ask  how  often  you  serve  butter. 

Mrs.  Brady:  Three  times  a day.  We  have  our  own  dairy  and  wc 
have  an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter,  and,  we  serve  butter  three  times 
a day. 

Chairman  Carmichael:  How  many  do  you  have  at  the  Home  at 
the  present  time? 

Mrs.  Brady:  We  have  82  at  the  Home  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman  Carmichael:  I certainly  feel  like  saying  a decided 
“thank  you’’  when  I hear  something  of  that  kind.  That  sounds 
human;  it  sounds  real. 

With  regard  to  the  diort  in  the  early  days  that  was  given  to  those 
inmates,  when  you  hear  something  like  that,  you  feel  like  saying  “God 
pity  the  poor’’,  for  we  can  just  imagine  what  it  would  be  like,  and  we 
never  know  when  we  ourselves  might  have  to  be  in  a place  of  that 
kind. 

Mrs.  Brady  : I might  say  that  that  existed  a good  many  years  ago, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I would  be  disclosing  my  age,  I 
would  tell  you  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Davis:  With  regard  to  the  County  Home,  I would  like  to  say 
that  Lawrence  County  has  bonded  their  County  to  the  amount  of  $250,000 
and  are  just  completing  a County  Home  at  an  expense  of  over  $300,000, 
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which  is  a fire-proof  structure  and  is  modern  in  every  way,  with  all  of 
the  modern  equipment.  I would  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  the  County 
Commissioners  of  our  County  would  make  such  an  expense  if  it  was 
not  going  to  be  a success. 

Chairman  Carmichael:  Are  there  any  trained  nurses  here?  Is 
thero  anybody  else  who  wishes  to  speak  on  this  subject? 

There  is  a question  which  seems  to  apply  to  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  large  Poor  farms.  It  is  one  which  I personally  do  not  know  so  much 
about,  because  the  conditions  in  Germantown  are  different.  I refer  to 
the  problem  of  securing  suitable  help  for  inside  and  outside  work  in 
County  Homes  and  on  County  Farms. 

Mr.  Mackin  has  been  very  successful  along  thoso  lines  and  he  will 
lead  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Mackin  : This  is  very  largely  a local  question  as  the  conditions 
are  so  different  in  one  place  in  comparison  with  another,  and  I am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  discuss  it. 

Of  course  we  operate  a dairy  in  connection  with  our  plant,  having  a 
herd  of  140  head,  taking  care  of  a population,  including  our  hospital  in- 
mates of  between  1,100  and  1,200  people. 

Now  that  seems  to  be  aside  from  this  discussion,  but  the  fact  is  when 
we  want  to  secure  dairymen,  we  have  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  them. 
We  cannot  get  practical  dairymen  in  our  section  of  the  country.  The 
problem  of  securing  good  labor  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  propositions 
that  we  have  at  our  institution. 

I would  be  glad  to  have  some  one  help  me  solve  the  problem.  We 
try  to  make  the  living  conditions  as  good  as  possible.  We  are  13  miles 
from  a large  city,  and  that  perhaps  has  something  to  do  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  holding  help.  Yet  we  have  a fair  amount  of  entertainment  for 
our  people,  and  we  have  recreation  for  our  patients,  and  the  employees 
profit  by  that  in  the  way  of  recreation. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  here  who  could  talk  on  this  subject.  I would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  Superintendents.  Mr.  Ohl,  could  you 
tell  us  something  about  it?  ' .. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Oiil  : At  Williamsport  we  don ’t  have  a farm.  We  only 
have  a truck  patch  of  about  15  acres,  and  we  don ’t  have  a dairy.  We 
average  about  51  people  and  we  don’t  noed  any  help.  We  do  all  of 
the  work  through  the  help  of  the  inmates.  The  Matron  and  I do  all 
of  the  work  necessary.  At  our  Home  we  are  not  up  against  the  help 
proposition  as  you  are. 

Chairman  Carmichale:  I am  very  sorry  that  I have  not  the  privi- 
lege of  presenting  to  you  today  Hon.  Charles  H.  Grakelow,  Director 
of  tho  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Philadelphia.  At  the  last  min- 
ute he  found  it  impossible  to  leave,  and  I will  ask  Mr.  Mackin  to 
read  a paper  received  from  Mr.  Grakelow. 
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PAPER  BY  HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRAKELOW, 

Director,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Philadelphia. 

Permit  me  to  preface  this  brief  presentation  with  an  expression  of 
sincere  regret  that  an  accumulation  of  interests  make  impossible  per- 
sonal presence  and  I feel  the  loss  will  indeed  be  mine. 

Through  the  Ages  has  sounded  the  query — ‘ ‘ Am  I my  brother 's 
keeper  ’ — and  it  is  in  such  Conferences  as  this  that  the  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative — ‘ ‘ I am  ’ ’ — and  am  doing  my  share  toward  a realization 
of  the  same.  For  to  the  extent  our  brother  does  not  measure  up  to  his 
obligation  we  must  needs  assume  the  same,  therefore,  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  great  work  that  you  are  doing. 

The  outstanding  question  in  every  community  is  what  do  the  taxpayers 
want  to  pay  for  the  obligation  that  has  to  be  met.  Their  first  opportun- 
ity is  in  child  life — in  the  proper  conducting  of  recreation  centers,  as- 
sisting the  youngsters  to  get  off  on  the  right  foot  and  consuming  their 
surplus  pep  and  energy  in  body-building  lines  that  make  possible  their 
reaching  maturity  best  equipped  to  assume  their  share  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  and  become  contributors  to  our  Nation’s  progress 
instead  of  dependents  and  retarders  of  that  advancement  in  our  Country. 
This  investment  pays  its  return  in  healthier  bodies,  better  intellect  and 
a higher  type  of  humanity ; or  do  they  prefer  to  ignore  their  responsi- 
bilities at  this  time  and  meet  the  obligation  in  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  diseased  bodies,  correctional  and  penal 
institutions  by  reason  of  the  children  of  today  being  permitted  to  find 
themselves  with  other  unfortunates  owing  to  the  neglect  during  the 
formative  period  of  their  early  years  and  at  this  time  the  return  on 
the  investment  is  so  discouraging. 

Homes  for  the  Aged,  properly  maintained,  are  an  obligation  that, 
we  owe  Almighty  God  in  appreciation  of  the  happiness  he  has  made 
possible  for  us  and  can  be  best  expressed  by  the  helping  of  those  less 
fortunate  who  are  dependent  upon  the  community.  The  material  side 
of  this  interest  is  in  the  fact  that  to  the  extend  we  house  our  indigent 
properly  to  that  degree  they  are  absent  from  the  thoro-fares  selling 
materials  and  soliciting  alms  and  when  not  successful  entering  into 
avenues  of  crime  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  Self 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  man  and  there  is  no  level  that  some  will 
not  stoop  to  in  making  this  possible. 

The  Community  owes  to  its  citizenship,  no  matter  how  unfortunate, 
an  interest  and  co-operation  that  will  make  this  world  a brighter  and 
better  place  in  which  to  live  and  the  citizen,  no  matter  how  unfortunate, 
has  his  obligation  to  the  community  and  when  in  the  unfortunate  class 
should  show  the  same  co-operation  in  the  proper  observance  of  the  rules 
governing  the  institution.  Alms  giving  makes  for  pauperism — the  co- 
operation of  the  fortunate  and  the  unfortunate  makes  for  a better, 
healthier  condition  in  the  community  in  which  this  policy  is  followed. 
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The  individual  is  happiest  when  employed  and  in  our  institutions 
in  Philadelphia  we  are  proud  to  say  that  we  have  not  an  idle  person, 
except  where  the  physical  condition  does  not  permit  of  employment, 
such  as  cases  of  total  blindness  and  paralysis.  Our  entire  family 
at  the  House  of  Correction  are  employed  upon  the  farms  and  in  the 
demolishing  of  old  buildings,  procuring  from  them  the  bricks  and  stone 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  this  making  possible  a 
half  million  dollar  saving  at  least  in  the  erection  of  the  institution. 
They  are  also  employed  at  Camp  Happy  in  our  great  programe  of  expan- 
sion, the  painting  of  the  Homes  for  the  Indigent  and  in  fact  all  build- 
ings. When  our  New  House  of  Correction  is  complete,  our  Homes  for 
the  Indigent,  Camp  Happy  and  Browns  Farms  will  be  in  the  same 
condition,  having  been  completely  renovated  and  considerably  expanded 
and  we  are,  therefore,  taking  care  of  the  employment  of  the  women 
and  men  in  the  House  of  Correction  by  installing  work  rooms  that  will 
continue  the  policy  of  work  for  everybody  and  everyone  happier  by 
reason  of  being  employed. 

Every  good  wish  for  your  continued  success  and  may  the  happi- 
ness be  yours  that  invariably  follows  time  and  energy  spent  in  well 
doing. 

Be  assured  of  Philadelphia’s  wholehearted  co-operation  in  every 
movement  that  means  the  best  solution  of  these  problems. 

Chairman  Carmichael:  The  subject  of  “Recreation  and  Occupa- 
tion for  Inmates  of  County  Homes  and  Institutions”  is  one  upon 
which  we  might  give  a lot  of  time,  but  we  will  have  to  hurry  on. 

• I would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Edith  Wyatt  to  speak  on  the  subject,  “The 
Care  of  Children  who  become  charges  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor”. 


REMARKS  BY  MRS.  WYATT 

Mrs.  Edith  Wyatt:  How  many  of  us  do  have  children  in  our  Alms- 
houses I wonder.  Mr.  Macikin,  said  he  doesn’t  have  any,  but  I am  sure 
that  a good  many  Counties  represented  here  have  children  in  their 
Almshouses,  and  I am'  sure  that  there  in’t  a Poor  Director  who  wants 
to  have  children  in  their  Almshouses. 

I am,  not  going  to  tell  you  what  to  do  in  your  County,  for  I think 
it  is  for  each  person  to  work  their  own  problems  out  for  themselves. 
However,  I will  outline  briefly  what  some  of  the  Counties  are  doing. 

First  of  all,  whore  there  nre  private  institutions  which  take  the  child- 
ren for  the  County  Officials  and  care  for  them  in  the  institutions. 
Where  the  institution  can  take  care  of  their  needs,  that  is  a very  suitable 
method  in  some  Counties,  but  we  hear  very  often  the  County  Official 
saying,  “Well,  it  is  all  right,  but  they  want  us  to  pay  a big  amount 
and  they  don’t  want  to  take  all  of  our  children.  , They  only  wnat  to 
take  the  pretty  ones  and  the  well-behaved  ones  ’ ’. 
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What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  others?  It  is  true  that  some  insti- 
tutions, the  private  insitutions,  make  their  own  regulations  and  they 
say  that  they  don’t  want  children  under  two  years  of  age,  or  over 
twelve  years  of  age,  this  kind  of  child,  or  that  kind  of  child,  and  you 
are  left  with  a certain  number  of  children  who  have  to  go'  somewhere, 
and  they  generally  land  in  the  Poor  house. 

In  order  to  meet  that  situation,  some  of  our  Counties  have  established 
their  own  Children’s  Homes.  One  of  them  I think  has  12  children 
in  it,  and  another  one  has  50  children  in  it.  That  is  a fair  enough  way 
to  take  care  of  your  children,  providing  you  can’t  do  something  else, 
but  it  doesn’t  insure  you  of  the  proper  care  of  every  dependent  chiid 
that  comes  to  you. 

Three  years  or  four  years  go  in  one  County  we  had  two  institutions, 
and  they  were  taking  care  of  most  of  the  children.  There  was  a little 
friction  and  finally  the  County  Officials  decided  to  build  their  own  in- 
stitution. They  thought  that  50  children  placed  in  this  institution 
would  be  the  maximum,  and  each  time  I go  back  to  that  institution, 
I find  it  filled  to  over  flowing,  and  they  have  many  children  on  the 
outside  which  should  be  taken  care  of  somewhere.  So  the  answer 
isn’t  just  having  a building  and  a matron  to  take  care  of  the  children. 

I think  that  the  solution  to  your  problem  in  taking  care  of  the  child- 
ren (as  was  brought  out  by  one  Director)  is  to  have  an  investigator, 
or  Social,  or  Welfare  Worker,  one  who  will  look  into  the  case,  one  who 
knows  how  to  place  the  children,  making  a careful  investigation  first 
and  finding  out  what  is  really  needed. 

The  person  who  looks  into  the  case  and  knows  how  to  place  the 
children  is  the  one  to  solve  the  problem.  Sometimes  the  children  don ’t 
have  to  be  taken  away  from  there  relatives  at  all.  Sometimes  there  is 
a real  need  discovered  and  something  much  better  can,  be  done.  What- 
ever method  you  use,  whether  you  use  a private  agency  which  is  doing 
that  sort  of  thing,  or  use  your  own  home,  you  do  need  some  one  to  make 
a careful  study  of  each  case  and  make  a survey  so  that  a plan  can  be 
laid  out  for  each  family  and  each  child  individually. 

Chairman  Carmichael:  Miss  Constance  Hastings,  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  our  next  speaker. 

COUNTY  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN 

Miss  Hastings  : Our  Agency  is  particulary  interested  in  foster 
homes  for  children  and  we  are  meeting  the  problem  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children  in  six  counties  by  using  this  method.  In  one  county 
our  worker  is  employed  jointly  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  the 
County  Commissioners.  In  the  other  five  Counties,  the  work  is  carried 
on  entirely  by  the  local  Children’s  Aid  Society.  Thp  children’s  board  is 
met  by  the  Poor  Directors.  We  feel  that  foster  home  care  for  children 
v,  ill  relieve  the  counties  of  all  the  children  that  are  in  almshouses. 
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A trained  Social  Worker  can  study  each  child  individually  and  make  a 
suitable  plan  for  that  particular  child.  If  the  child  happens  to  be 
crippled,  the  social  worker  will  make  a plan  to  overcome  that  handicap. 
If  the  child  happens  to  be  feeble-minded  he  will  be  listed  for  one  of  the 
State  Institutions.  While  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  are 
not  adequate  at  the  present  time,  every  child  should  be  listed  who  is 
in  need  of  that  care. 

The  great  mass  of  children  who  come  to  the  attention  of  the  County 
Officials  are  neither  crippled  nor  feeble-minded.  They  are  fairly  nor- 
mal children  who  happen  to  have  had  misfortune,  and  these  children, 
through  the  Children’s  Aid  can  be  placed  in  good  foster  homes,  under 
supervision  given  a fair  chance.  They  may  be  put  into  either  free 
or  boarding  homes.  Some  children  are  not  as  attractive  or  well-behaved 
as  others  and,  therefore,  board  must  be  paid  for  them,  at  least  until 
they  are  sufficiently  trained  to  fit  into  a free  home. 

The  Children’s  Aid  also  places  children  for  adoption  whenever  pos- 
sible. There  is  a comparatively  small  number  of  children  free  for  a- 
doption  and  they  should  only  be  placed  after  a careful  study  is  made, 
both  of  the  child  and  the  home,  by  a trained  social  worker. 

Our  goal  must  be  the  welfare  of  the  individual  child  rather  than  just 
economy.  However,  in  one  county,  which  has  a Children’s  Home  as 
well  as  a program  of  foster  home  care  for  children,  the  County  Com- 
missioners tell  me  they  are  paying  nine  dollars  a week  for  a child  in  the 
Children’s  Home.  In  our  Society  we  have  about  two  thousand  children 
in  care  and  our  per  capita  is  between  five  and  six  dollars  per  child  for 
the  ones  in  family  boarding  homes. 

In  summing  up,  we  believe  that  the  best  method  of  solving  the  problem 
of  neglected,  and  dependent  children  is  to  study  each  child  an  an  indi- 
vidual and  fit  him  in  the  place  he  belongs.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
placing  a trained  social  worker  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Chairman  Carmichael:  Is  there  any  general  discussion  on  this 
matter. 

Delegate:  It  is  a great  trial  to  have  children  which  should  be  in 
institutions,  and  then  be  told  that  there  is  a long  waiting  list. 

Mrs.  Phillips:  In  regard  to  what  the  last  speaker  has  said.  I have 
already  gotten  12  feeble-minded  children  on  my  list  and  have  tried  to 
get  them  into  Polk.  I am  a pretty  determined  person  and  I have  a per- 
sistent Director  of  the  Poor  back  of  me,  and  if  it  were  a physical  pos- 
sibility to  get  the  children  in  Polk  we  could  have  done  it. 

There  was  one  case  where  I took  my  little  Ford  and  went  over  to 
Polk  with  a feeble-minded  boy.  Dr.  Black  said,  “Mrs.  Phillips,  pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  never  do  this  again.  I have  700  children  on  the 
list  right  now  wanting  admittance  to  Polk’’. 

I said,  “If  you  will  take  him-,  I will  never  do  it  again’’. 
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In  our  County  Home  there  are  two  women  that  I am  deeply  in- 
terested in.  One  woman  is  the  mother  of  three  feeble-minded  children 
because  she  is  feeble-minded,  and  the  other  woman  has  six.  What 
can  we  do  with  them?  I am  not  allowed  to  sterilize  either  one  of 
these  women.  What  am  I to  do  with  them?  We  have  to  take  care 
of  them  or  the  world  will  be  overrun  with  feeble-minded  children. 

Chairman  Carmichael:  That  represents  the  problem  we  have  to 
face. 

MORE  STATE  CARE  NEEDED 

Mrs.  Megee:  I don’t  know  if  Mr.  George  E.  Bedinger,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  is  here 
or  not.  He  might  tell  what  the  plan  is  to  have  a bond  issue  to  provide 
for  more  adequate  care.  We  all  realize  that  we  can ’t  make  bricks 
without  straw.  Unless  the  appropriation  is  made  by  the  Legislature 
to  extend  the  program,  nothing  can  be  done. 

We  all  realize  that  in  every  community  they  are  facing  this  very 
serious  problem  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  so  that  they  may 
be  protected,  and  the  community  which  is  much  larger  may  be  pro- 
tected fom  the  menace  and  expense.  However,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  legislators  and  it  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  who  have  been  facing 
this  problem  to  bring  pressure  upon  our  legislators  to  realize  the 
situation.  It  is  very  indefinite  to  the  man  sitting  down  at  Harrisburg, 
unless  those  of  us  who  are  facing  this  problem  (as  Mrs.  Phillips  has 
brought  out),  who  have  to  deal  with  these  problems,  bring  our  pressure 
to  bear,  and  say,  “This  must  be  provided  for’’. 

Mrs.  Philips  : It  is  a national  problem. 

Mrs.  Megee:  Yes,  but  we  have  to  meet  out  our  own  problems  in 
the  State.  It  is  a State  problem  for  the  public  to  bring  sufficient 
pressure  to  bear  and  the  question  of  bond  issue  I hope  will  be  dis- 
cussed here.  It  was  presented  at  our  Convention.  Dr.  Mitchell  of 
Warren  outlined  a program  and  these  people  were  asked  to  back  it  up. 
If  there  is  insistence  upon  it,  we  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  solve 
the  problem  that  you  people  have  to  face  day  in  and  day  out.  In 
the  problem  of  Outdoor  Belief,  the  feeble-minded  man  or  woman  com- 
plicates that  problem. 

Don’t  sit  by  and  put  their  names  on  the  waiting  list.  Get  your 
applications  in  to  the  State  institutions.  Where  are  you  going  to 
put  them?  Unless  there  is  a way  to  provide  for  them,  then  your 
County  Homes  will  have  to  take  care  of  a number  of  them.  There 
is  all  the  necessity  in  the  world  for  the  program  of  providing  adequate 
care  for  these  children  and  these  feeble-minded  men  and  women. 

Chairman  Carmichael:  That  is  a job  for  each  one  of  us  individually 
to  get  out  and  talk  to  the  people  who  make  the  laws,  and  we  mustn’t 
shirk  that  responsibility.  Let  us  do  it. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
October  4,  1926 

The  meeting  convened  at  8:10  o’clock,  President  Cheyney  presiding. 

President  Cheyney:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  We 
will  open  our  evening  ’a  meeting  with  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Peter  M.  Caulcy  of  St.  Patrick ’s  Catholic  Church,  Erie. 

President  Cheyney  : The  next  order  on  the  program  is  business 
and  reports,  if  any. 

REPORT  OF  JUDGES  OF  EXHIBITS 
To  the  Association  of  Directors  of  Poor  and  Charities: 

Two  cups  to  be  given  are  awarded  as  follows: 

Hospital  Group 

To  Allentown  State  Hospital  (Association  Cup) 

Personal  award  to  Allegheny  County  Hospital  (Silver  Cup, 
presented  by  Richard  H.  Beyer,  Jeweler,  28  W.  8th  St.,  Erie,  Penna.) 

County  Home  Group 
Retreat  Home  Hospital  (Association  Cup) 

HONORABLE  MENTION 
Hospital  Group 

Raffia  Basket,  No.  5367 — Allegheny  County  Hospital. 

Bedspread,  No.  7233 — Allegheny  County  Hospital. 

Raffia  Tea  Set,  No.  654 — Allentown  State  Hospital. 

Quilt,  No.  ( ) — Allentown  State  Hospital. 

Bedspread,  No.  9774 — Norristown  State  Hospital. 

Reed  Service  Tray,  No.  9554 — Norristown  State  Hospital. 

County  Home  Group 

Hand-made  handkerchiefs,  No.  ( )- — Washington  County  Home. 

Wood  carving,  by  Edward  Johnson — Washington  County  Home. 

Rugs,  Abie  Silajeff — Retreat  Home  Hospital. 

A Basket,  by  Richard  McGinley — Retreat  Home  Hospital. 

Braided  Rugs,  John  Borda — Retreat  Home  Hospital. 

Lace  Doilie,  Hannah  Marsh — Erie  County  Home. 

The  exhibits  as  a whole  are  exceptionally  fine.  The  Directors,  Sup- 
ervisors and  Instructors  in  charge  of  the  various  institutions  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  wonderful  work  accomplished  by  the  inmates  under 
their  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ola  L.  Frost, 

W.  J.  Grosch'ke, 

Nellie  Reinhold,  Chairman. 
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President  Cheyney:  Is  there  any  other  business,  or  are  there  any 
reports  to  be  given  at  this  time.  Has  the  Committee  on  Place  of  next 
meeting  a report  to  make? 

Mrs.  Marshall  : The  Committee  met  and  unanimously  accepted  the 
invitation  from  Hazleton,  and  I move  the  adoption  of  this  recom- 
mendation. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mackin  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mrs.  Euphemia  C.  Dunn:  Madam  President, I have  something  for 
you,  but  before  I give  it  to  you,  you  will  have  to  give  me  a penny.  I 
am  Scotch  and  am  superstitious,  you  know.  (Laughter) 

In  behalf  of  the  women  Directors  and  the  women  delegates — not 
the  men — I present  to  you  a small  remembrance  of  the  first  Conven- 
tion we  have  had  where  there  was  a woman  President  as  presiding 
officer. 

President  Cheyney  was  presented  with  a gift  at  this  time. 

President  Cheyney:  I can  only  say  “thank  you’’.  Thank  you, 
Mrs.  Dunn. 

We  are  especially  fortunate  tonight  in  having  with,  us  one  who  has 
a national  reputation  as  a social  worker  especially  in  the  field  of  Catholic 
Charities,  and  I am  glad  to  present  to  you  Eev.  C.  H.  LeBlond,  Director 
of  Catholic  Charities  and  Hospitals,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CHILD  WELFARE 

Rev.  Father  C.  H.  LeBlond,  Cleveland. 

When  I was  asked  to  com©  here  to  Erie  to  address  your  Con- 
ference and  to  speak  to  you  particularly  on  Child  Welfare  Work,  I 
was  not  sure  just  what  connection  your  Conference  had  with  work 
for  children.  I have  acquired  some  knowledge  about  your  contact 
with  child  work  since  I came  here  this  evening. 

There  is  nothing,  I believe,  in  work  such  as  you  are  doing — welfare 
work,  charity  work,  social  work,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  term  it — 
that  can  be  more  important  than  the  contact  you  have  with  children. 
And,  therefore,  before  starting  to  speak  upon  Child  Welfare,  I would 
like  if  possible  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  just  what  Child  Wel- 
fare work  is;  what  Welfare  Work  in  general  is.  If  we  don’t  agree, 
at  least  if  we  don ’t  understand  what  part  we  take  perhaps  some 
things  I say  won’t  be  understood. 

You  know,  social  welfare  work  is  very  hard  to  define,  and  I sup- 
pose there  are  as  many  definitions  as  there  are  Social  Workers,  and 
Welfare  Workers.  However,  there  are  some  basic  principles  in  Wel- 
fare work  that  everybody  must  agree  on,  because  they  are  so  funda- 
mental. 
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Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I heard  some  one  (I  am  sorry  I can’t 
give  the  name)  give  this  definition  of  Welfare  Work:  “Social 
Welfare  is  a profession,  the  giving  of  a human  being  an  opportunity 
to  lead  a normal  life,  to  develop  mentally  and  physically,  so  that 
society  may  be  made  up  as  well  as  possible  of  self-supporting,  self-re- 
liant, healthy,  and  independent  individuals”. 

I suppose  that  definition  of  Social  Work  is  so  general  that  all  of 
us  must  agree  on  those  fundamental  things.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
however,  when  we  speak  of  leading  normal  lives  we  arei  dealing  with 
life  from  a human  standpoint.  When  we  speak  of  life  by  human 
standard  there  are  a number  of  things  presupposed;  it  means  proper 
housing,  decent  food,  a fair  amount  of  rest  and  recreation,  education, 
enough  to  make  us  get  along  well  in  competition  with  people  with 
whom  we  live — those  things  are  fundamental.  Anyhow,  man  being 
deprived  of  any  one  of  those  things  cannot  lead  a life  which  we  could 
call  normal,  when  we  speak  of  life  in  human  terms. 

Accepting  this  definition  of  Social  Work  what  do  we  mean  by  “Child 
Welfare  Work”?  It  means  applying  that  same  definition  and  those  same 
principles  in  caring  for  the  children.  We  know  what  every  child  is, 
a human  being,  young  and  delicate,  growing  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  the  whole  future  life  of  not  only  that  child,  but 
of  that  child’s  family  is  dependent  really  upon  those  directing  in  the 
forming  of  its  character  and  mind  and  intellect.  And,  therefore,  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  nothing  in  social  or  welfare  work  so  important 
as  dealing  with  children. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  adults,  their  characters  are  formed,  and 
when  you  treat  them  physically  or  whatever  assistance  you  give  them, 
that  aid  is  temporary.  But  when  dealing  with  a child,  you  are  form- 
ing the  mind  and  soul  and  character  of  that  child,  and  you  are  di- 
recting it  according  to  what  you  do.  In  this  way  you  are  directing 
future  generations,  and  the  character  of  those  who  are  not  only  going 
to  bring  children  into  the  world,  but  will  direct  and  educate  them 
according  to  the  standards  you  set  up  for  them. 

A child  is  a human  being,  and  every  human  being  is  a creature 
composed  of  body  and  soul.  The  body  is  the  most  intricate  mechanism 
in  all  the  universe;  a human  body,  which  is  a work  of  art  beyond 
the  highest  dreams  of  mortal  minds,  a body  that  is  dignified  by  being 
the  temple  of  an  immortal  soul. 

Even  in  the  physical  care  of  children  there  is  something  so  im- 
portant and  so  high  and  so  noble  that  those  of  us  wrho  presume  to 
take  upon  ourselves  this  responsibility  are  assuming  something  so 
great,  that  we  ought  to  tremble.  We  should  do  the  best  work  pos- 
sible, if  you  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  care.  But 
a child  is  more  than  that.  In  addition  to  a body,  a child  has  a soul. 
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That  soul  is  a spiritual  substance,  created  by  Almighty  God,  some- 
thing which  is  supernatural,  immortal,  whose  value  can  only  be 
measured  by  its  immortality,  because  it  is  going  to  exist  forever. 
The  good  or  harm  we  do  with  that  child  doesn’t  cease  with  us,  but 
with  the  death  of  the  child  goes  through  all  eternity. 

The  soul  is  valuable  because  it  is  immortal.  The  soul  is  endowed 
with  the  faculties  of1  intellect  and  will.  The  intellect  must  be  devel- 
oped and  guided  , by  the  principles  and  knowledge  we  instill  in  the 
intellect  of  that  child. 

Now  what  do  we  mean  by  mind  and  will?  The  mind  is  that  which 
craves  knowledge,  and  takes  from  us  the  information  we  give  it. 
And  then  the  will  is  that  faculty  of  the  human  soul  that  directs  that 
child  to  choose  its  course  of  action,  according  to  the  principles  we 
have  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  child. 

The  human  being  is  made  up  of  body  and  soul,  and  there  are  needs 
that  every  child  has  that  are  so  fundamental  that  they  come  from  its 
very  makeup.  The  physical  care  of  a body,  as  I said  before,  is  so 
important,  because  it  affects  future  generations,  and  the  responsibility 
is  so  great  that  a person  guiding  the  future  of  the  children  should 
almost  tremble.  The  body  is  a delicate  mechanism.  There  is  no 
mechanism  in  all  the  universe  that  is  so  delicate  as  the  mechanism 
of  a human  body,  yet  the  care  we  give,  and  sometimes  the  care  we 
fail  to  give,  to  human  beings,  the  bodies  of  the  children  with  whom 
we  deal,  is  care  that  the  machinist  would  be  ashamed  of.  There  is 
the  nutrition,  dietetics,  care  of  the  teeth,  tonsils,  the  recreation,  and 
other  things  necessary  to  give  the  child  for  the  development  of  its 
body  physically,  things  we  almost  forget  about,  yet  they  should 
be  the  determining  factors. 

I wonder  sometimes  how  frequently  we  think  of  the  necessity  of 
good  physical  health,  and  the  things  necessary  to  provide  health  in 
growing  children.  I wonder  if  we  sometimes  stop  to  think  this: 
“Children  are  bad’’  or  “Children  are  good’’,  realizing  that  they  are 
good  or  bad  according  to  whether  or  not  they  are  well,  or  whether 
or  not  they  are  sick. 

Sometimes  when  we,  think  children  are  bad,  I wonder  if  we  think 
perhaps  it  doesn ’t  feel  right.  I wonder  if  we  look  far  enough  back 
to  find  out  the  cause,  and  are  we  reasonable?  I wonder  what  right 
we  have  to  expect  that  child  to  give  attention  to  the  lessons  when 
it  is  suffering  physically. 

Sometimes  when  we  think  children  are  bad,  I wonder  if  we  blame 
ourselves  the  way  we  should.  I wonder  if  we  think  in  our  own  minds 
that  it  is  fair  for  the  children  to  like  things  beautiful  and  attractive 
when  the  whole  mind  of  that  child  is  taken  up  with  physical  sufferings 
and  physical  wants.  There  are  needs  that  the  children  have,  and 
there  is  the  physical  care  of  the  body  which  is  something  that  is  of 
extreme  importance. 
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Every  child  comes  into  this  world  with  a right  to  the  care  of  its 
parents  and  if  that  child  loses  its  parents  we,  who  voluntarily  assume 
the  care  of  the  child,  are  accepting  the  responsibility  of  the  parents, 
and  we  must  answer  to  Almighty  God  if  we  fail  to  do  one  single 
thing  for  that  child  that  should  be  done.  We  have  a great  respon- 
sibility and  if  we  are  not  willing  to  assume  that  responsibility,  then 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  the  care  of  the  child  and  take  the  place 
of  the  parents. 

Sometimes  we  think  if  the  child  is  fed  and  clothed,  that  is  all  that 
i3  neecessary.  Sometimes  we  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
look  after  the  health  of  the  child,  giving  it  medical  care.  etc. 

Every  child  who  has  ever  been  born  looks  for  recreation  and  plea- 
sure, and  we  assume  the  care  of  those  children,  therefore,  those 
children  must  have  recreation  and  pleasure.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
supply  them  with  it,  and  we  should  direct  them  to  the  right  kinds  of 
pleasure.  Good  clothing,  medical  care,  recreation — those  are  things 
which  are  so  fundamental  in  the  lives  of  children,  that  no  child  can 
develop  into  manhood  and  womanhood  if  they  are  deprived  of  those 
fundamental  things. 

We  wonder  sometimes  why  some  people  are  bad,  and  wonder  at  the 
lack  of  culture  and  polish,  and  we  don ’t  stop  to  think  that  they  have 
been  forced  into  that  situation  from  purely  economic  causes.  We  say, 
“You  can’t  buy  education’’,  but  you  can!  Any  who  has  sufficient 
funds  can  buy  an  education,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  children. 
But  a person  who  is  poor,  where  the  family  hasn ’t  sufficient  means 
to  provide  for  the  physical  wants  is  condemned  to  ignorance  and 
lack  of  culture  and  lack  of  education,  from  purely  economic  causes. 

When  we  have  a child  in  our  care  and  we  neglect  that  child ’s  health 
so  that  it  doesn’t  grow  up  to  be  strong  and  energetic,  we  are  con- 
demning the  children  of  that  child,  and  we  are  to  blame  for  it.  It 
is  not  only  that  child,  but  the  child ’s  children. 

These  needs  of  the  body  I am  insisting  upon  and  you  may  think 
that  I put  more  importance  on  them  than  I should,  but  they  are  the 
things  which  are  fundamental.  While  the  soul  is  higher  than  the  body 
and  will,  the  intellect  and  will  are  far  superior  to  anything  physical. 
We  musn’t  forget  this:  the  development  of  pure  intellect,  the  will 
and  mind  of  every  child,  is  fundamentally  depended  upon  the  con- 
dition of  that  child’s  body.  We  can’t  get  away  from  it. 

It  takes  body  and  soul  to  make  a human  being,  and  we  can’t  ex- 
pect a human  being  to  be  completely  developed  if  we  do  not  develop 
body  and  soul,  and  if  we  are  going  to  do  good  work,  we  must  look 
after  the  child ’s  welfare,  and  not  only  develop  the  child ’s  health, 
but  also  look  after  the  development  of  the  child’s  soul,  mind  and  will, 
and  the  things  it  is  going  to  do  in  future  life. 
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And  now  the  soul.  As  I said  before,  a soul  is  mind  and  will.  It 
lias  two  principal  factors  and  we  who  assume  responsibility  of  caring 
for  these  children  have  an  absolute  obligation. 

What  is  the  mental  development  of  the  child?  What  are  we 
bound  to  do  when  we  assume  that  responsibility?  I would  say  this 
without  hesitation:  If  any  one  assumes  the  care  of  the  child — I don’t 
care  in  what  capacity,  parent,  guardian,  public  official  as  a voluntary 
worker,  or  head  of  an  institution — they  have  an  absolute  respon- 
sibility that  that  child  shall  get  at  least  a minimum  standard  of 
education  set  by  law  in  the  State  in  which  that  person  lives.  If 
we  don’t  do  that,  we  are  putting  the  child  on  a lower  level,  and  we 
are  condemning  that  child  all  through  its  life  to  have  a low  earning 
capacity  for  that  child’s  children  in  the  very  community  in  which  the 
child  is  born.  And  therefore,  if  any  one  accepts  the  care  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  child  without  seeing  that  the  child  gets  at  least  that 
minimum  standard  of  education,  they  are  not  fulfiling  the  requirement. 
I will  even  go  further  than  that,  for  the  children  with  whom  you  deal 
are  children  who  have  been  neglected  in  the  past,  either  because  of 
poverty  or  lack  of  willingness  or  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  in  giving  that  child  care,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  children  with 
whom  we  deal  are  children  neglected,  children  ivho  have  been  de- 
prived of  what  they  have  a right  to  have  by  nature  when  they  are 

born.  We  have  an  obligation  to  give  it  more  than  the  minimum,  and 
make  up  the  neglect  the  child  suffered  before,  and  through  inten- 
sive work  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  it  should  have  had  before  it 
was  neglected.  That  is  what  I mean  by  the  development  of  the  mind. 

There  is  the  moral  development,  and  I want  to  talk  about  what 
we  must  do  for  children  along  that  line.  When  I speak  of  moral 
welfare,  let  me  be  plain  and  distinct  in  this:  There  is  no  morality 

without  a basis  of  religion.  In  what  religion?  You  and  I have  no 

right  to  make  a choice.  We  are  acting  as  the  parent  of  the  child. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  bring  up  that  child  in  the  religion  which 
was  professed  by  the  parent.  • Therefore,  the  child  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  religion  in  which  the  parent  would  have  brought  the  child  up. 

Why  do  I say  there  is  no  morality  without  religion?  People  who 
live  respectful  lives,  people  who  do  wrong  to  nobody,  people  who  are 
as  good  as  you  and  I,  profess  no  religion.  Don’t  forget  this:  Those 
people  are  the  product  of  2,000  years.  If  we  raise  a child,  without 
religious  training,  and  therefore  without  moral  training,  and  say 
“When  that  child  becomes  of  age  it  will  pic-k  its  own  religion”, 
we  are  not  doing  the  right  thing,  for  it  will  have  the  choice  of  100 
religions  about  which  it  knows  nothing. 

We  have  an  absolute  obligation,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
ligion, but  also  citizenship.  There  is  our  whole  economic  system,  the 
ccmmerieal  system  upon  which  we  live,  all  of  which  is  based  upon 
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moral  teachings.  We  couldn’t  exist  if  we  didn’t  have  the  basis  of 
morality  and  moral  actions  among  citizens.  There  is  the  moral  obli- 
gation of  the  citizens.  To  illustrate  what  I mean:  If  I go  to  the 
hatters  and  buy  a hat,  I have  it  charged  and  they  will  deliver  it 
to  my  home.  The  man  who  conducts  that  store  has  bought  that 
hat  from  a wholesaler,  and  ho  has  bought  it  on  credit.  The  whole- 
saler has  bought  it  from  the  manufacturer  on  credit.  The  manufac- 
turer has  bought  the  material  from  the  person  producing  the  wool 
or  cotton.  What  does  it  mean?  All  commercial  systems  are  based 
upon  credit,  and  credit  itself  is  based  upon  religion — the  religious 
system  of  honesty.  When  the  majority  of  us  come  to  the  point  where 
we  don’t  believe  that  and  don’t  live  up  to  it,  our  whole  commercial 
structure  will  fall  into  chaos.  Our  government  will  only  stand  upon 
moral  principles.  Those  who  are  at  the  head  of  our  nation,  and  the 
power  every  country  possesses  can  never  keep  up  civilized  life  when 
they  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  principle  which  is  based  on  the  mor- 
ality and  duty  we  owe  to  Almighty  God. 

Take  the  city  of  Erie,  for  instance.  It  has  its  police  force.  I 
don ’t  know  the  population  or  number  of  the  police  force,  but  take 
any  city  in  this  country,  where  there  are  1,000  policemen.  For  in- 
stance if  80  per  cent  of  the  people  in  any  city  would  not  acknowledge 
the  duty  to  obey  the  laws  set  forth,  what  would  happen?  If  there 
is  one  policeman  for  every  1,000  persons,  what  could  that  one  police- 
man do. 

We  have  our  small  army  of  the  United  States,  and  our  navy,  but 
what  would  they  do  with  the  population  of  110,000,000  people  if  those 
people  would  refuse  to  accept  that  fundamental  principle  of  their  ob- 
ligation to  obey  these  in  power  who  have  the  right  to  govern.  We 
would  have  chaos  such  as  Russia  never  knew. 

A child  has  those  two  faculties  of  intellect  and  will.  The  intellect 
is  developed  by  education,  and  the  education  and  the  moral  training 
we  give  to  the  intellect  directs  the  will.  If  that  child  is  raised  up 
with  the  proper  principles  instilled  in  its  mind,  the  will  of  that  child 
will  be  directed  in  its  future  life  in  right  doing  in  preference  to  what 
is  wrong,  and  that  child  will  become  a good  citizen.  If  we  leave  that 
child  to  grow  up  and  choose  the  things  that  give  it  the  most  pleasure, 
we  are  raising  up  a generation  that  will  distroy  the  country  in  which 
it  lives. 

We  must  give  the  best  possible  physical  care,  and  train  the  minds 
of  the  children  in  order  to  develop  their  souls.  How  are  we  going 
to  supply  this  three-fold  development  according  to  the  standards  that 
we  are  laying  down  as  being  necessary  for  children?  I can  appreci- 
ate the  difficulties  that  arise,  for  the  people  who  are  taking  care  of 
children,  or  are  in  this  work  of  Child  Welfare.  Sometimes  the  fac- 
ilities they  have  are  unsatisfactory,  but  we  must  remember  this: 
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If  we  cannot  take  care  of  the  child  properly,  then  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  that  care.  In  all  of  the  laws  of 
every  civilized  land  a man ’s  home  is  his  castle,  and  nobody  has  a 
right  to  enter  there  and  interfere  with  the  relationships  of  that 
family,  at  least,  until  that  family  itself  has  failed  in  its  obligation 
towards  its  children. 

A man’s  home  is  his  castle  and  the  family  is  the  unit  of  the  State 
and  society,  and  we  have  absolutely  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
family  until  the  family  fails  in  its  obligation.  How  do  we  know 
when  a family  fails  in  its  obligation.  There  are  a number  of  signs. 
There  is  a tendency  toward  delinquency  and  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  and  the  children  become  incorrigible,  and  then  there 
are  appeals  for  relief,  etc.  Those  are  the  things  that  call  the  Social 
Worker  and  the  Welfare  Worker  into  the  home,  and  until  those  things 
occur  nobody  has  a right  to  go  into  that  home.  When  somebody 
does  go  into  that  home  and  take  that  child  out  of  the  home,  they  are 
assuming  a responsibility  and  they  have  an  absolute  obligation  to 
carry  out  every  dutv  that  a parent  would  carrv  out  in  bringing:  up 
that  child. 

We  should  not  take  children  out  of  their  homes  until  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  and  our  first  duty  as  Welfare  Workers  is  to  try 
to  use  means  within  that  family  whereby  the  children  may  be  raised 
in  the  home  with  their  parents.  We  should  try  to  keep  the  child 
within  its  own  family,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  it  out, 
we  must  apply  the  facilities  that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  train- 
ing of  those  children. 

That  brings  me  to  what  is  probably  the  most  important  thing  I 
want  to  say  to  you  this  evening.  I have  been  saying  all  of  these 
things  simply  to  lay  down  a few  fundamental  principles,  to  bring 
out  one  or  two  points  of  extreme  importance.  I don’t  think  that 
the  life  of  an  individual  or  the  life  of  a community  or  institution 
is  the  same  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  Standards  have  changed  and 
none  of  us  are  the  same  as  we  were  10  years  ago.  In  the  life  of 
an  individual  our  acquaintances  increase  and  our  knowledge  gTows 
larger  and  our  environment  changes.  We  must  change  with  all  of 
those  things  that  come  into  our  life. 

That  is  true  with  any  community.  That  is  true  in  an  institution, 
and  yet  so  many  of  us  dealing  with  children  are  satisfied  to  go  ahead 
doing  the  things  we  did  a decade  ago,  forgetting  that  times  have 
changed  and  that  we  must  change  with  them;  forgetting  that  de- 
mands are  greater  today  than  they  were  10  years  ago;  and  forgetting 
our  method  of  living  and  the  facilities  all  around  us.  Sometimes 
we  are  not  making  use  of  the  facilities  we  have. 
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This  is  one  of  the  things  I want  to  stress  to  you,  one  of  the  most 

important  and  that  is  the  use  of  every  faculty  to  see  that  we  do 

supply  these  fundamental  things  for  children,  according  to  the  best 
standards  that  can  be  provided  by  the  community  in  which  we  live. 

There  are  children ’s  institutions  in  every  community,  and  there 
are  some  that  are  over-crowded,  and  haven ’t  space  enough  to  take 
more  children.  Then  there  are  other  institutions  that  have  vacant 
beds,  and  there  are  some  institutions  going  ahead  caring  for  their 
own,  and  carrying  on  their  own  work,  thinking  of  their  own  con- 
stituents, their  vision  limited  by  the  environment  in  which  they 

work.  There  are  institutions  in  every  community  that  have  special 
facilities,  and  some  other  institutions  haven’t  the  facilities.  There 
are  institutions  because  of  their  situation  or  personnel  which  have 
homes  waiting  for  children,  and  perhaps  right  next  door  there  are 
children  with  no  homes.  There  are  communities  that  have  medical 
clinics,  and  medical  examinations  can  be  made  of  the  children  such 
as  no  institution  can  provide,  and  yet  those  institutions  never  stop 
to  think  that  they  have  an  obligation. 

In  our  larger  communities,  in  our  cities  at  least,  they  have  medical 
clinics  where  these  children  can  be  taken  for  examinations  so  that 
we  may  solve  the  problems  that  are  before  us  and  get  a definite 
program  for  that  child.  While  a great  many  know  that  these  clinics 
exist,  they  think  they  exist  for  some  one  else  and  never  appeal  to 
them.  There  is  scarcely  a community  in  the  United  States  today 
that  hasn ’t  some  facility  for  doing  case  work,  of  making  home  in- 
vestigations, and  studying  the  problems  before  them  before  taking 
those  children  out  of  the  home.  There  is  scarcely  a community  that 
hasn’t  some  organization — nearly  every  town  has  a Ked  Cross,  and 
every  County  has  a Juvenile  Court,  and  there  is  always  some  way 
in  which  they  can  make  a case  study,  more  or  less  perfect.  That  is 
the  point  I want  to  speak  upon  tonight.  The  obligation  we  have 
of  using  absolutely  every  facility  that  our  community  presents,  of 
giving  the  best  possible  care  for  the  children.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  give  them  good  physical  care,  and  how  can  we  do  that?  There 
is  nobody  who  can  give  the  children  the  proper  physical  care  without 
medical  attention,  and  I don’t  mean  medical  attention  that  is  going 
to  cure  a child  after  it  becomes  sick;  I don’t  mean  dejntal  care  that 
will  extract  the  teeth  after  they  have  become  decayed.  I mean  pre- 
ventive care.  I mean  that  care  which  is  going  to  prevent  the  child 
from  losing  its  teeth  and  save  it  from  improper  physical  development, 
making  an  abnormal  or  subnormal  man  or  woman. 

There  is  scarcely  any  community  in  the  United  States  that  couldn’t 
get  the  service  of  some  medical  clinic,  and  if  they  haven’t  that,  there 
isn’t  ah  institution  that  hasn’t  some  doctor  who  will  make  an  ex- 
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animation  of  these  children  and  recommend  the  proper  care  of  that 
child.  He  will  tell  you  what  the  child  needs  and  tell  you  the  things 
about  the  child  which  should  be  corrected. 

If  we  are  willing  to  assume  the  care  of  that  child,  we  are  assuming 
an  obligation  which  means  the  physical  care  of  the  child.  There  is 
no  organization  that  exists  anywhere  in  our  country  that  cannot  pro- 
vide itself  with  its  own  facilities  to  give  the  proper  education  to  its 
children.  The  people  who  keep  children  in  their  own  institutions 
when  they  cannot  provide  an  education  of  the  same  standard;  as  the 
public  and  parochial  schools  provide,  are  responsible  to  not  only  the 
State  and  the  country,  but  also  to  Almighty  God  for  the  harm  they 
are  doing  to  those  children — and  the  same  is  true  about  recreation 
facilities. 

How  can  we  accomplish  these  things?  I know  it  is  easier  in  the 
larger  communities,  for  in  the  larger  communities  it  is  always  pos- 
sible to  find  some  organization  to  do  these  things  for  us,  if  we  appeal 
to  them  in  the  proper  way.  In  the  smaller  community  we  don ’t  have 
those  things,  but  there  is  no  community  so  small  today  that  can ’t 
find  teachers  who  are  willing  to  volunteer  some  of  their  time,  if 
we  go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  Doctors  are  at  least  socially  minded 
enough  to  lay  out  programs,  and  people  connected  with  schools  are 
willing  to  develop  recreational  programs  for  us,  and  if  we  haven’t 
them  in  our  own  communities,  we  have  them  always  in  the  State 
organizations,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  ask  them  to  provide  those 
things  for  us. 

Social  Work  is  a profession  that  aims  to  give  everybody  an  op- 
portunity to  lead  a normal  life.  A normal  life  means  a person  should 
develop  mentally,  morally  and  physically.  It  means  that  we  must 
measure  that  life  by  human  standards,  so  that  he  can  not  only  provide 
for  himself  but  also  for  his  offspring,  so  that  he  can  properly  house 
and  properly  clothe  his  family,  and  give  them  a fair  amount  of  edu- 
cation, decent  food,  etc.,  and  anybody  who  hasn’t  those  things  isn’t 
a normal  man  or  woman.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  Welfare 
work  and  are  concerned  with  the  care  of  children  have  an  absolute 
obligation  to  see  that  those  things  are  provided  for  the  children 
with  whom  we  deal.  Child  needs  are  determined  by  child  rights, 
and  every  child  who  is  brought  into  this  world  lias  a right  to  these 
things  which  are  fundamental,  and  which  belong  to  childhood.  Those 
of  us  who  assume  responsibility  for  the  care  of  these  children  are 
at  the  same  time  assuming  the  responsibility  for  providing  for  these 
needs,  seeing  that  the  child  receives  everything  it  has  a right  to  ob- 
tain. We  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  get  the  assistance 
needed  through  other  organizations,  if  we  haven’t  the  facilities 
to  provide  them  ourselves. 
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President  Cheyney  : Father  LeBlond  lias  certainly  presented  to 
us  the  cause  of  the  child  in  a most  sympathetic  understanding  man- 
ner, and  in  sounding  this  spiritual  note,  I think  he  has  given  us  all 
food  for  thought. 

I wonder  if  we  have  been  in  danger  of  doing  a material  job,  of 
thinking  only  of  food  and  housing  and  education,  and  forgetting  the 
spiritual  side?  Have  we  been  thinking  of  the  development  of  the 
child  spiritually?  Have  we  been  equipping  it  for  the  greater  things 
of  life.  As  Father  LeBlond  spoke,  there  came  to  my  mind  these  lines: 

‘ ‘ To  every  man  there  opens  a way,  and  ways,  and  the  way, 
And  the  high  souls  climb  the  higli-way,  and  the  low  souls 
drop  below, 

‘‘And  in  between  on  the  dusty  plains,  the  rest  pass  to  and  fro; 

To  every  man  there  openeth  a way,  and  ways,  and  a way, 

“And  every  man  decides  which  way  his  soul  shall  go.’’ 

President  Cheyney  : The  next  number  on  the  program  is  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Secretary  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

THE  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SOCIAL 

AGENCIES 

By  Ellen  C Potter,  M.  D. 

Secretary  of  Welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penna. 

Nearly  six  years  ago,  this  Association  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me 
to  participate  in  the  program  at  which  time  I was  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Children  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

Needless  to  say,  I appeared  before  you  with  some  fear -and  trembling 
for  I had  never  before  met  a large  group  of  public  officials;  I had  come 
out  of  the  ranks  of  professional  medical  workers — was  not  even  a vol- 
unteer worker  and  in  those  days,  I am  frank  to  say,  the  volunteer 
and  private  agency  representatives  had  rather  exalted  notions,  not  to 
say  a “superiority  complex”  as  to  their  abilities  compared  with  the 
abilities  of  the  “Public  Officials”. 

1 realized  then  that  1 also  had  become  a “public  official”  and  that 
I had  a difficult  course  to  steer;  on  the  one  hand  the  very  real  danger 
that  I should  be  considered  a “high  brow”  by  my  fellow  public  offi 
cials  and  that  they  might  not  “let  me  belong”;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  also  very  real  danger  that  my  professional  colleagues  in  the  field 
of  social  work  would  become  suspicious  that  I was  turning  “low 
brow”  and  becoming  a politician. 

If  either  or  both  of  these  things  happened,  I should  indeed  be  “out 
in  the  cold”  and  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  work  entrusted  to 
me  would  be  endangered. 
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Being  human,  and  dealing  with  humans,  it  was  inevitable  that  here 
and  there,  there  have  been  public  officials  who  were  skeptical  of  me  as 
a high  brow,  and  that  there  have  been  some  of  my  high  brow  friends 
who  suspect  me  of  treading  the  devious  ways  of  politics,  particularly 
because  I have  never  been  disposed  to  swing  the  big  stick  of  revolution 
in  every  situation  which  was  not  100  per  cent  perfect. 

However,  the  net  result  leaves  me  with  a warm  feeling  of  comrad 
ship  and  of  “belonging”  to  the  group  of  public  officials  and  at  the 
same  time  of  holding  firmly  the  hand  of  my  true  yoke  fellows  in  the 
field  of  professional  social  work. 

As  evidence  of  this  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  when  1 
leave  this  convention,  I am  going  by  request  to  a city  in  Michigan 
where  they  are  going  through  a period  of  transition  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  public  welfare  undertakings,  and  the  public  official  group 
is  taking  over  the  work  done  by  the  private  agency  in  the  family  wel- 
fare field.  There  are  suspicions  and  fears  on  both  sides  and  they  have 
asked  me  to  come  to  tell  them  how  it  is  possible  to  work  in  harmony 
together,  for  sa}'-  they:  “You  are  a public  official  and  our  public  offi- 
cials will  listen  to  you  as  such;  and  our  private  agency  people  believe 
in  you  knowing  your  professional  standards.  ’ ’ And  so  I sometimes 
feel  that  perhaps  like  Queen  Esther,  I have  <)cme  into  the  kingdom  (of 
public  social  work)  for  such  a time  as  this”,  a time  in  which  some  one 
is  needed  to  interpret  the  two  groups  in  the  field  of  social  work  to 
each  other,  so  that  on  the  one  side,  Directors  of  the  Poor  may  not  be 
looked  upon  as  ‘ ‘ low  down  politicians  ’ ’ and  on  the  other  side  the  well 
trained  and  competent  professional  social  worker  may  not  be  looked 
upon  as  having  a heart  of  stone  with  no  human  sympathies. 

Social  work  began  in  the  dim  distant  past,  on  the  hot  sands  of  the 
wilderness  that  led  to  the  Promised  Land;  on  the  fields  of  Galilee; 
on  the  road  to  Samaria;  and  it  began  as  a private  undertaking,  one 
human  heart  and  hand  responding  to  the  need  of  another  human  being. 

It  was  a long,  long  road  which  led  from  these  beginnings,  vitalized 
ultimately  by  the  Christian  spirit,  through  individual  charity,  through 
Church  charitable  undertakings,  through  fraternal  beneficent  orders 
and  ultimately  to  the  recognition  first  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
local  governmental  function  involved  and  ultimately  that  the  State 
itself,  i.  e.  all  the  people  were  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  hand- 
capped  in  every  field,  and  that  the  integrity  of  a democratic  form  of 
government  depended  upon  the  prevention  of  dependency,  defect  and 
disease. 

You,  yourselves,  have  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  first  poor 
laws  ever  enacted  which  assumed  public  responsibility  for  the  hand- 
icapped, for  our  Pennsylvania  hodge  podge  of  welfare  legislation  was 

originally  based  upon  the  laws  enacted  in  England  under  Queen  Eliza- 
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beth  and  any  comprehensive  attempt  to  bring  those  laws  up-to-date 
and  to  modernize  them  was  loft  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  sponsored 
by  yourselves  in  the  legislative  sessions  of  1923  and  1925.  To  be  sure, 
that  revision  has  not  brought  us  fully  abreast  of  modern  times,  but  wo 
have  taken  a long  step  forward,  and  we  now  know  the  law  we  really 
have. 

The  Legislative  session  of  1921  anticipated  the  forward  movement, 
however,  by  creating  a State  agency  in  the  field  of  public  welfare 
with  supervisory  and  standardizing  powers  relating  to  public  and 
private,  local  welfare  undertakings.  Back  of  this  movement  was  the 
desire  to  insure  to  the  dependent  wards  of  the  State  a uniformly  de- 
cent standard  of  care;  reasonable  standards  of  cost;  and  an  intelligent 
effort  to  prevent  the  need  for  the  service  required  by  dependent,  de 
feetive  and  delinquent  members  of  society,  while  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  largest  possible  scope  for  local  individual  effort  in  the  field. 

Let  us  then  as  public  officials  consider  the  situation.  Welfare  work 
today  can  be  done  successfully  only  if  all  the  responsible  agencies  con- 
cerned, work  together  harmoniously  and  with  understanding. 

You  have  undoubtedly  seen  a heavily  laden  wagon  drawn  by  three 
or  four  horses,  come  to  a sudden  stop  in  the  sand  or  in  the  mire  be- 
cause the  horses  did  not  pull  together.  Sometimes,  it  was  obviously 
the  fault  of  the  driver  that  the  horses  were  confused  and  their  effort 
disorganized.  Sometimes,  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  horses  was  a 
“bad  actor”  and  that  no  amount  of  skillful  handling  would  bring 
about  coordinated  results. 

In  such  a situation  the  auto  truck  has  the  advantage  over  the  horse 
drawn  vehicle  for  the  power  can  be  applied  at  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time  and  all  the  power  is  applied  at  once.  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  things  which  can  be  done  by  horses  and  a horse  drawn 
vehicle  which  an  automobile  cannot  accomplish  even  with  all  its  effi 
cieney. 

Therefore,  in  considering  our  job,  which  we  each  one  wish  to  see 
accomplished  successfully,  let  us  remember  that  the  public  local  wel- 
fare agency,  the  private  local  welfare  egency  and  the  State  public 
standardizing  agency  are  all  equally  important  to  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  our  ends.  You  cannot  get  on  without  us;  we  cannot 
get  on  without  you,  and  the  private  agencies  cannot  get  on  without 
both  of  us;  and  neither  you  nor  we  can  get  on  successfully  without  the 
private  agencies  with  their  professional  staffs,  their  volunteer  workers 
and  their  representative  membership. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  agree  with  my  statement  that  we  (State  and 
County  officials)  cannot  get  along  successfully  without  the  private 
agencies  and  what  they  represent? 
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Why  can  we  not  be  successful  in  our  efforts  without  them? 

First:  because  they  represent  in  their  personnel  and  membership 
that  body  of  private  citizens  which  understands  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do.  They  believe  in  social  work;  they  approve  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  for  the  promotion  of  the  work;  they  will  stand 
by  us  in  any  real  battle  when  we  do  our  work  well;  they  will  be 
equally  sharp  in  their  denounciation  of  us  when  we  do  ill,  and  that  is 
well  for  even  though  it  be  painful,  it  keeps  us  on  our  toes  to  get  the 
results  expected. 

Not  only  are  these  people  our  understanding  friends,  but  as  a rule 
they  are  the  most  representative  citizens  of  the  community  and  they 
help  to  mould  public  opinion  in  favor  of  our  undertakings. 

The  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  represents  effect- 
ively that  vital  force  without  which  we  cannot  progress  in  our  great 
undertakings. 

Second:  We  cannot  be  successful  without  the  private  agencies 
because  by  long  years  of  experience  they  have  learned  to  do  for  us 
certain  pieces  of  work  which  as  yet  (with  few  exceptions)  we  have 
not  learned  to  do  for  ourselves.  Take  for  example  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  and 
certain  of  the  institutions  for  children  without  which  we  should  be 
' 1 put  to  it  ’ ’ to  function  successfully. 

Third : We  could  not  function  without  them  because  up  to  very 
recent  times  we  have  had  to  look  to  them  almost  exclusively  for  lead- 
ership in  professional  methods  of  doing  work  and  in  scientific  study 
of  facts  and  figures  which  are  the  basis  of  all  intelligent  future  plan- 
ning in  any  line  of  endeavor. 

There  are  some  of  you,  I have  no  doubt,  who  have  the  feeling  that 
the  keeping  of  records  is  a thankless  undertaking  and  productive  of  no 
results.  Certainly  records  that  are  not  well  kept  and  not  used  are 
futile;  but  if  well  kept  and  properly  analized  they  will  be  in  the  so- 
cial field  of  just  as  much  use  as  are  the  statistics  we  read  on  the  finan- 
cial pages  of  our  newspapers  and  journals. 

These  records  of  car  loadings;  production  of  pig  iron;  unfilled 
orders  of  United  States  Steel;  Federal  Reserve  Bank  figures;  discount 
rates,  etc.,  all  enable  the  business  man  in  his  field  to  trim  his  sails  to 
the  changing  winds  of  fortune  and  enable  him,  if  he  uses  judgment 
to  avoid  disaster. 

It  is  possible  if  we  keep  our  social  and  financial  records  well  and  if 
we  study  them  to  plan  our  future  work  more  wisely  than  has  ever  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  We  have  up  to  this  time  been  obliged  to  look 
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to  the  private  agencies  and  the  great  Foundations  for  these  studies 
hut  today  a large  part  of  the  burden  has  been  taken  over  by  the  State 
agency  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Without  these  studies  how  should  we  really  know  that  the  popula- 
tion of  our  alms  houses  was  steadily  declining;  that  only  10%  of  our 
inmates  were  able  bodied;  86%  of  all  our  inmates  remain  in  the  alms 
houses  less  than  12  months;  that  at  least  25%  of  the  admissions  to  our 
Pennsylvania  alms  houses  are  of  persons  previously  admitted  for  from 
one  to  four  times;  that  more  than  half  of  our  admissions  are  persons 
in  the  prime  of  life;  that  practically  59%  are  chronically  ill. 

All  of  these  things,  which  are  found  from  a study  of  our  statistics, 
indicate  to  us  that  our  plan  of  care  must  be  for  the  future,  the  hos- 
pitalized county  home  and  if  we  plan  otherwise,  we  shall  have  em- 
barrassing explanations  to  offer  to  the  tax  payers. 

Why  do  I say  that  the  private  agencies  cannot  get  on  successfully 
without  us? 

Because,  with  the  increased  density  of  population,  the  financial  bur- 
den of  caring  for  the  poor  and  the  handicapped  has  become  so  heavy 
that  no  private  agency  can  successfully  carry  it. 

You  under  the  law  have  the  power  to  repuire  the  necessary  funds  out 
of  the  tax  monies  to  meet  the  need.  Moreover,  you  and  we  har  e the 
necessary  legal  power  to  control  those  who  apply  for  aid  in  given  cir- 
cumstances and  we  have  certain  institutions  for  which  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  mentally  defective  and  the  del- 
inquent, which  if  properly  run,  relieve  the  private  society  of  a problem 
which  would  be  incapable  of  solution  if  we  were  not  on  the  job. 

The  powers  of  taxation  and  the  police  powers  belonging  to  public 
agencies,  State  and  county,  are  utterly  lacking  to  the  private  agency. 

Successful  social  work  is  incomplete  without  them  and  you  and  we,  Ihe 
county  and  State  officials  are  vested  with  powers  which  in  conjunction 
with  courts  give  to  us  a key  position  If  we  fail  in  our  cooperation 
with  the  private  agency  we  create  for  them  an  impossible  situation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  refuse  their  services  to  us,  in  the  present 
stage  of  our  development  of  public  social  work  we  shall  find  ourselves 
unable  to  handle  the  problems  of  child  care,  of  the  sick,  of  the  crip- 
pled, of  the  genteel  poor  who  are  not  suitable  candidates  for  our  alms 
houses,  good  as  some  of  them  are,  and  who  must  be  otherwise  provided 
for. 

No  better  sample  of  cooperative  effort  can  be  found  between  public 
and  private  agencies  than  that  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Erie 
County  and  the  Committee  of  Sixteen  of  Erie  and  the  State  Health  De- 
partment. The  fact  that  the  directors  have  made  available  a ward  in 
the  new  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  quarantine  of  public  health 
menaces  has,  I am  told,  reduced  the;  incidence  of  venereal  disease  in 
the  city  of  Erie  fifty  per  cent, 
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Another  example  of  helpful  cooperation  is  to  be  found  in  Dauphin 
County  between  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the 
Asociated  Aid  Societies  of  Harisburg. 

And  why  do  I say  that  you,  Directors  of  the  Poor,  cannot  get  on 
without  us  of  the  Department  of  Welfare? 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  you“ Can’t  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees”,  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  woods;  or  that  some  one  is  so 
close  up  to  their  job  they  can  see  nothing  else;  or  that  this  one  blots 
out  the  whole  world  by  holding  a ten  cent  piece  too  close  to  the  eye? 

In  other  worlds,  it’s  a question  of  seeing  things  in  perspective.  You 
are  close  on  the  job;  you  see  suffering  humanity  at  first  hand;  you 
haven’t  time  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  see  how  other  people  meet 
problems  similar  to  yours.  The  time  comes  when  you  get  into  a routine 
which  is  ultimately  barren  of  results  and  you  do  not  know  it. 

And  this  is  just  where  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  comes  in  as 
your  true  yoke  fellow,  to  help  you  get  results. 

Like  the  Fire  warden,  we  are  posted  on  the  high  tower  where  we  can 
see  the  forest  for  miles  around ;we  can  see  the  good  pieces  of  work  as 
well  as  the  bad;  we  can  carry  the  news  of  the  good  work  done  (as  we 
have  of  Retreat,  and  of  Delaware  County  and  of  Dauphin  and  of 
Berks)  to  all  parts  of  the  State  for  others  to  pattern  after  and  also  we 
can  try  to  help  make  correction  where  work  is  badly  done. 

You  will  perhaps  recall  that  I adopted  for  the  slogan  of  our  Depart- 
ment when  I became  its  head  ‘‘Home  Rule  in  Welfare  Work”.  This 
slogan  we  have  attempted  to  live  up  to.  We  have  used  the  pow- 
er of  our  office  to  strengthen  you  in  the  eyes  of  your  public  in  the 
splendid  pieces  of  work  some  of  you  are  doing;  we  have  endeavored 
to  secure  correction  of  undesirable  conditions,  not  by  strong  arm 
methods,  not  by  unfavorable  publicity;  we  have  instead  tiied  in  so  far 
as  you  would  let  us,  to  keep  the  family  skeletons  under  cover  until 
they  could  be  decently  buried  without  an  ostentatious  funeral. 

There  is  nothing  which  it  is  more  important  to  avoid  in  this  Democ- 
racy of  ours  than  danger  of  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  public  officials  and  in  these  days  of  ‘‘pitiless  publicity”  you  and 
I have  to  make  good  not  only  in  our  professions  but  in  our  performance 
as  well  if  we  are  to  hold  the  esteem  of  our  public  and  our  contempor- 
aries. 

And  why  do  I say  that  the  Department  of  Welfare  cannot  get  along 
successfully  without  you? 

Because  I believe  profoundly  in  a decentralized  form  of  administra- 
tion of  welfare  work  of  all  sorts.  This  nation  and  this  State  should 
not  be  saddled  with  the  heavy  expense  incident  to  the  bureaucratic 
form  of  administration  whether  in  Health,  Education  or  Welfare, 
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The  largest  possible  measure  of  local  and  personal  responsibility  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  be  strong  in  our  independence. 

Therefore,  my  conception  of  the  work  of  a Department  of  Welfare 
requires  that  there  should  be  in  every  county  of  the  State  intelligent, 
courageous,  altruistic  men  and  women  working  for  the  social  welfare 
of  the  handicapped  and  where  possible  preventing  handicaps  which 
create  public  charges. 

It  is  essential  to  my  conception  that  there  should  be  harmony  and 
confidence  between  the  State  and  the  Local  groups  and  that  the  chief 
function  of  the  State  Department  should  be  educational,  supervisory, 
advisory  and  the  setting  up  of  standards.  And  I believe  that  the 
standards  set  up  should  be  not  those  devised  at  a desk  in  Harrisburg, 
but  rather  that  they  should  be  the  best  fruit  of  your  experience  which 
we  gather  in  our  State  wide  service  and  pass  on  to  all  of  you. 

May  I,  therefore,  ask  you  during  this  next  year  to  keep  always  in 
your  mind  that  your  success  and  ours,  and  the  success  of  private  wel- 
fare work  depends  upon  hearty  cooperation,  between  the  three  groups, 
backed  up  by  unselfish  motives,  striving  only  for  the  good  of  those 
men,  women  and  children  for  whom,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  are  res- 
ponsible. 

President  Cheyney  : I am  sure  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr. 
Potter  for  her  remarks.  After  24  hours  of  meeting  together,  there 
seems  to  be  three  big  things  to  think  of — one  is  eo-pelation ; the 
next  is  coordination;  and  the  next  cooperation. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  the  meeting  stands  adjurned  until 
9:30  A.M.  to-morrow. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

October  6,  1926  , 

The  meeting  convened  at  9:50  o’clock,  Vice-President  A.  S.  Krie- 
bel  presiding. 

Chairman  Kreibel:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  We  will  have 
the  invocation  by  Rev.  E.  Maclay  Gearhart,  Pastor  of  Luther  Memor- 
ial Church,  Erie,  Penna. 

Chairman  Kreibel:  Are  there  any  reports  of  committees? 

Report  of  Committee  on  Officers 

Dr.  W.  L.  Henderson  : Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Officers  met 
and  deliberated.  There  were  some  names  presented,  all  of  whieh 
we  felt  had  ability,  but  one  name  stood  out  among  the  rest,  a man 
who  has  been  in  mind  for  this  office  for  some  time.  He  has  turned 
in  and  worked  most  admirably,  and  he  has  certainly  earned  this 
honor.  We  feel  that  he  has  the  ability  to  pilot  our  Association  through 
the  coming  year,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  name  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Loesel,  Director  of  Erie  as  President  of  this  Association. 

The  other  officers  presented  are  as  follows: 

Vice-Presidents  : 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Indiana  County. 

James  II.  Evans,  Luzerne  County. 

Casper  M.  Titus,  Philadelphia  County. 

John  S.  Hamberg,  Westmoreland  County. 

Walter  II.  Devore,  Cambria  County. 

E.  J.  McKernan,  Hazleton. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  Mercer  County. 

A.  S.  Kriebel,  Bucks  County 
Secretary : 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia. 

Assistant  Secretaries: 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Retreat. 

Mrs.  Alice  Llewellyn,  Cambria  County. 

Honorary  Secretaries  : 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Holidaysburg. 

T.  Springer  Todd,  Uniontown. 

Treasurer: 

W.  G.  Theurer,  Washington,  Pa. 

The  compensation  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  continue  as  here- 
tofore provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I move  that  the  report  be*  accepted  and  the  persons 
named  be  elected. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 
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Chairman  Kriebel:  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee 
ready  to  make  his  report? 

Report  or  Auditing  Committee 

Mr,  Graham  : Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Theurer  gave  his  report  completely, 
I will  not  go  into  the  details,  except  to  say  that  I found,  according 
to  his  records,  he  had  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $399.15,  and  re- 
ceipts of  $1,765.00,  which  made  a total  of  $2,164.15.  The  expenses 
were  $1,997.03,  which  leaves  a balance  of  $167.12  in  the  treasury. 
I want  to  say  that  everything  is  absolutely  correct,  and  I want  to 
congratulate  you  upon  having  such  an  efficient  man  as  Mr.  Theurer  as 
Treasurer.  This  is  not  my  first  time  in  going  over  his  accounts,  and  I 
have  failed  to  find  one  item,  one  way  or  the  other,  than  the  way  it 
should  be.  I think  it  is  in  very  good  shape. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Wells:  I move  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Titus  and  unanimously  carried. 

Chairman  Kriebel:  If  there  are  no  further  reports  we  will  now 
hear  from  Rabbi  M.  C.  Currick  of  Erie. 


PREVENTIVE  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN 

Dr.  M.  C.  Currick,  Erie. 

Rabbi  M.  C.  Currick:  I would  like  to  say  that  the  reason  why 
I accepted  the  very  kind  invitation  to  address  this  meeting  is  because 
I would  like  to  meet  you  people,  and  not  because  I have  any  special 
competence  in  discussing  the  subject  assigned  to  me.  I come  before  you 
not  as  a specialist  or  an  expert,  but  merely  as  an  interested  layman, 
as  an  amateur,  one  who  has  been  on  the  sidelines  criticizing  for  a 
great  many  years,  which  is  a most  delightful  and  easy  position  to 
be  in.  And  not  having  been  in  any  official  position,  except  on  a Board 
of  Trustees  (which  is  almost  as  pleasant)  where  the  work  itself  had 
to  be  carried  on. 

I have  been  watching  some  work  for  boys  for  considerable  time,  and 
I know  what  you  are  doing  or  have  seen  others  do,  and  you  don’t 
need  to  have  me  tell  you  what  that  work  is. 

I have  taken  the  subject,  however,  for  a general  discussion  “Pre- 
ventive Work  for  Children”,  or  ‘Preventive  Work  for  Boys”,  and 
by-the-way,  I didn’t  choose  that  subject,  or  that  title.  A title  often 
indicates  the  state  of  mind,  the  state  of  progress,  and  when  an  or- 
ganization begins  to  talk  of  preventive  work,  it  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  some  progress  has  been  made,  but  more  progress  still  has 
to  be  made.  Preventive  work  is  not  the  ultimate  step,  but  an  inter- 
mediate step.  There  was  a time  when  we  didn’t  think  of  preventive 
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work  at  all.  In  those  days  we  took  the  poor  and  the  broken  down 
people  and  we  relieved  their  wounds  a little  bit,  and  we  tried  more 
or  less  to  make  them  comfortable,  to  enable  them  to  drag  out  their 
existence. 

With  the  greater  understanding  of  social  needs  came  eventually 
preventive  work.  When  we  saw  these  casualties  in  the  striving  for 
existence,  we  took  thought  that  perhaps  some  of  them  might  be 
prevented.  When  I say  that  prevention  is  an  intermediate  and  not  an 
ultimate  step,  you  see  at  once  it  has  in  view  misfortunes.  It  is  a 
half  negative  point  of  view  isn’t  it?  The  moment  you  say  “prevent” 
you  think  of  something  that  needs  to  be  prevented.  You  think  of 
preventing  evils  which  make  life  less  efficient. 

The  next  forward  step  will  be  the  constructive,  positive  method 
of  building  up  normal  and  efficient  characters,  with  the  view  of  not 
preventing,  so  much  as  that  of  developing  strong  and  sound  human 
beings. 

What  is  that  which  you  are  trying  to  prevent?  You  are  trying  to 
prevent  the  boys  of  this  generation  from  becoming  a poor  kind  of 
men.  You  are  trying  to  prevent  poverty,  disease,  and  crime.  I admit 
that  old  adage  is  a good  one,  “Prevention  is  better  than  cure”,  and 
a step  forward  from  the  old  way  is  much  better,  for  we  used  to  just 
merely  put  a plaster  on. 

I wonder  if  I can  just  pass  this  point  by  saying  that  there  are 
certain  human  beings  you  have  in  mind  in  whose  lives  you  don ’t  try 
to  prevent  a single  thing.  You  let  them  go  right  straight  ahead,  liv- 
ing as  they  would  live,*  expressing  themselves,,  their  ideas,  etc.,  be- 
cause you  know  they  are  built,  developed,  trained  and  taught  right, 
and  they  wouldn ’t  go  wrong.  There  is  no  need  of  prevention  in  that 
instance. 

If  there  is  an  order  of  prevention,  it  is  (1)  POYERTY,  (2)  DIS- 
EASE, (3)  CRIME. 

1 know  that  a good  many  Social  Workers  dont’t  put  it  in  that  order, 
but  I do.  And  I do  it  for  this  reason:  In  many  instances  the  third, 
Crime,  is  only  a derivative  of  the  other  two  that  go  before  it,  and  the 
second,  Disease,  is  very  often  only  a derivative  of  the  first  one, 
Poverty. 

By  preventing  avoidable  poverty,  we  can  prevent  a certain  amount 
of  disease,  and  also  prevent  a certain  amount  of  crime — not  all,  but 
some. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  everybody  that  we  cannot  prevent  all 
poverty.  Everybody  knows  that.  Even  the  writing  in  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  “the  poor  we  shall  always  have  with  us”.  I am  an  expo- 
nent of  the  Bible,  but  that  is  one  of  the  sentences  that  I think  the  least 
of.  I think  all  of  the  time  that  we  should  have  a different  interpret- 
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ation  in  our  minds.  Poverty  cannot  entirely  be  prevented,  but  it  need 
not  be  loathsome;  it  need  not  be  the  wretchedness  that  has  character- 
ized poverty  in  past  generations.  And  there  are  certain  simple  for- 
ward looking  steps  that  may  be  taken,  taken  by  communities,  by  the 
officially  constituted  authorities  which  reduce  the  misery  and  the  men- 
ace of  poverty. 

Those  steps  I shall  not  outline.  I shall  merely  describe  them  in 
general  terms, — making  the  community  as  a whole  not  so  much  a 
breeder  of  poverty,  not  so  much  responsible  for  the  development  of 
poverty  by  providing  good  housing,  wholesome  housing,  by  providing 
adequate  recreation  and  by  giving  good  adequate  schooling.  Poor 
housing  and  poor  recreation  have  ruined  many  an  effort  for  good  school- 
ing. Give  the  boy  a good  normal  environment  to  start  with,  and  give 
him  a chance,  and  your  school  will  have  a better  opportunity  to  in- 
still into  the  minds  of  the  children  those  things  which  make  the  right 
kind  of  men  out  of  them. 

And  when  I say  “schooling’  I mean  church  as  well  as  public  schools, 
because  I don ’t  understand  how  well  trained  educators  can  hope  to  de- 
velopo  a full  man  or  woman  and  neglect  entirely  the  spiritual  side  of 
a human  being’s  existence.  It  can’t  be  done. 

So  this  is  the  order,  first,  Housing.  That  means  not  merely  four 
walls  in  a room,  but  it  means  that  kind  of  a place  that  can  become  a 
true  home,  in  which  there  may  be  happiness  and  comfort  and  in  which 
the  moral  and  spiritual  influences  will  have  a chance  to  operate.  One 
of  the  earliest  lessons  I learned  when  I came  into  contact  with  pub- 
lic questions  was  that  so  much  of  the  effort  for  betterment  was  simply 
dropped  at  the  start.  Why?  Because  they  were  trying  to  assist 
those  people  who  were  compelled  to  drag  out  their  days  in  a hole  in 
which  no  human  being  could  be  improved. 

Next  to  Housing,  comes  Recreation.  All  of  this,  by  the  way,  is  a 
part  of  the  general  educational  scheme  of  the  boy.  Some  people  be- 
lieve boys  will  learn  in  public  schools  the  best.  I have  been  teaching 
for  thirty  years  and  I am  ready  to  stand  up  and  say  before  any  aud- 
ience that  exists  that  the  public  school  is  where  the  boy  learns  least. 
If  a boy  attends  public  school  for  four  hours,  constantly  and  stead- 
ily, and  he  can  get  out  for  a half  hour,  there  is  a great  probability 
that  in  that  half  hour  he  will  learn  something  much  more  permanent, 
something  that  affects  his  whole  life,  and  will  stay  with  him,  and  not 
learn  anything  in  the  four  hours  in  the  public  schools. 

A boy  is  always  learning,  and  the  boy  is  always  at  school,  the  same 
as  any  other  human  being,  until  his  learning  powers  have  finally 
waned;  he  is  always  at  school.  That  is  the  importance  of  recreation, 
the  right  kind  of  recreation,  and  the  right  place  for  recreation. 
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We  have  allowed  our  cities  to  grow  up  and  the  boy  has  chosen  his 
own  recreation  wherever  he  can  find  it,  and  he  has  learned  some  ter- 
rible things  in  those  recreation  schools — wrecked  his  character  and 
stunted  his  soul. 

There  is  the  public  school,  and  I need  not  say  anything  about  it 
because  we  are  all  convinced  of  the  importance  of  education,  and 
we  spend  more  for  education  in  this  country  than  anything  else, 
and  we  spend  more  for  education  in  this  country  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  remarkable  when  you  consider  the  money 
that  is  spent  for  education,  the  great  staffs  of  teachers  whom  we 
employ,  and  the  great  buildings  and  school  grounds  we  own — it  is 
very  remarkable  when  we  stop  to  think  about  it  that  we  do  still 
have  so  many,  many  boy  problems.  It  simply  indicates  that  it  cannot 
all  be  done  in  the  public  schools. 

I would  sum  up  then  by  saying,  if  your  community  is  right  you 
will  gradually  decrease  the  number  of  boy  problems,  the  number  of 
things  that  need  to  be  prevented,  you  will  gradually  get  into  a place 
where  you  will  be  training  men  for  life  and  not  be  merely  watching 
the  boys  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  the  wrong  kind  of  men.  We 
will  keep  the  right  things  in.  view  instead  of  the  wrong  thing.  We 
can’t  begin  any  too  soon  to  take  the  positive  step  upward.  We 
make  bad  men  in  two  ways.  The  first,  of  course,  through  bad 
environment.  And  then  there  is  the  matter  that  can  be  taken  care 
of  through  legislation.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  talk  about 
feeble-minded  children,  but  we  all  know  what  a pitiful  thing  it  is 
for  a child  to  be  born  with  an  inheritance  which  almost  condemns  him 
to  criminality  and  inefficiency.  So  the  first  preventive  step  would  be 
to  prevent  children  being  born  without  much  of  a chance  in  life. 

And  the  second  thing,  of  course,  is  to  correct  our  social  environment. 
I think  we  are  going  to  finally  reach  a point,  no  matter  what  our  re- 
ligious views  may  be,  in  time — not  right  away — when  we  will  under- 
stand that  God  does  give  us  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  powers  of 
understanding  and  the  ability  to  do  things  that  will  increase  our 
welfare  and  our  human  efficiency  for  a higli  purpose.  I think,  there- 
fore, the  time  will  come  when  we  will  have  legislation  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  almost  sure  community  charges. 

How  about  thej  social  environment,  that  insiduous  thing  that  we  our- 
selves are  a part  of,  we,  the  decent  upstanding  people?  How  about 
that?  It  is  going  to  be  much  more  difficult  to  change  that,  because  it 
is  not  quite  so  apparent,  but  we  have  to  work  along  that  line,  so  that 
the  boy  will  be  born  into  a world  in  which,  if  he  is  left  alone,  he 
will  not  naturally  gravitate  wrong. 

Do  you  realize  now,  men  and  women,  that  it  is  the  average  point  of 
view  that  a boy  must  be  watched  day  in  and  day  out  in  this  world,  or 
else  he  will  go  wrong,  and  why?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  a 
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commentary  it  is,  what  sort  of  a world  that  boy  is  in,  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  is  placed?  Why  shouldn’t  he  naturally  go  right?  We 
have  to  understand  what  we  are  doing  for  the  boy,  and  it  is  really  a 
reflection  on  ourselves.  We  are  putting  the  stumbling  blocks  there, 
and  we  are  greasing  the  skids  for  him  to  use.  What  does  it  mean  to 
have  all  of  these  temptations  and  lures  and  traps  around  the  boy?  Is 
it  necessary?  1 don’t  think  so!  I think  we  can  also  look  to  ourselves 
and  begin  sweeping  in  front  of  our  own  doorsteps  before  we  begin 
to  censure  a boy  who  is  merely  sliding  down  the  path. 

So  when  we  get  that  far,  you  will  see,,  my  dear  friends,  there  won’t 
be  quite  so  many  things  to  prevent,  and  that  is  what  I meant  at  the 
beginning  of  my  talk  when  I indicated  that  there  was  a still  higher 
stage  in  social  work  and  in  the  social  outlook,  than  merely  prevention. 

About  20  years  ago  I was  very  fortunate  to  be  among  those  who  or- 
ganized a Boys’  Club  in  the  City  of  Erie.  We  had  our  institutions  here 
for  the  young  men,  but  here  were  our  street  boys,  our  newsboys,  boys 
more  or  less  who  didn ’t  have  a place  to  spend  their  leisure  hours,  and 
you  all  know  what  thq  wrong  use  of  leisure  hours  means.  You  all  know 
about  the  character  destroying  influences,  and  it  is  not  only  so  with 
the  boys,  but  also  with  men  and  women  also. 

Well,  here  were  the  street  boys  and  the  newsboys,  the  poor  boys,  who 
had  no  place  to  go. 

A few  men  in  Erie  organized  a Boys’  Club  and  this  went  along  for 
a great  many  years,  and  these  boys  came  in  there  and  they  had  a 
splendid  time.  They  had  their  swimming  pools,  and  they  had  boys’ 
work,  etc.  in  the  gymnasium.  After  awhile  we  grow  so  large  that 
we  had  to  increase  the  size  of  our  building,  and  we  had  to  build  two 
gymnasiums,  and  our  membership  increased  rapidly.  All  this  time 
we  had  a Director,  a kind  of  Executive  Secretary  who  kept  things  in 
tine  shape  and  organized  Clubs  and  gave  the  boys  a chance  to  save 
money  in  the  bank,  and  had  them  join  a basketball  team,  or  some  other 
kind  of  athletics,  etc.  and  the  boys  liked  it. 

During  all  of  these  years  there  was  little  or  no  attention  given  to 
the  matter  of  getting  a first-hand  contact,  with  the  real  life  of  the  boy 
I think  it  was  the  year  of  1923  when  the  Directors  of  that  Association 
said,  “It  is  time  for  us  to  engage  a full  time  Social  Worker,  a train- 
ed or  experienced  Social  Worker”,  and  the  object  of  that  Social  Work- 
er was  to  get  in  friendly  touch  with  all  of  the  boys  of  the  Club  and 
with  their  parents,  to  understand  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
people,  and  each  member  of  the  Club  was  to  receive  this  personal  atten- 
tion. I don ’t  know  if  I can  tell  you  exactly  the  importance  of  the 
results,  but  I am  going  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  preventive  work  is 
being  done  there. 

The  first  thing  our  Social  Worker  did  was  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  physicians,  and  they  began  at  the  bottom,  just  as  they  should, 
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to  attack  the  health  problem.  And  when  you  attack  the  health  prob- 
lem you  attack  the  whole  life  problem,  because  it  means  understanding 
the  boy’s  physique,  understanding  his  habits,  his  home,  and  under- 
standing everything  about  him.  Every  boy  in  the  Club  is  now  put 
once  a year  under  a complete  physical  examination.  From  the  very 
beginning  hundreds  of  physical  defects  were  discovered,  defects 
that  ran  all  the  way  from  merely  one  or  two  bad  teeth,  to  a serious 
operation.  Every  defect  that  a boy  could  have  was  at  one  or  another 
time  discovered  and  these  boys  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  phys- 
ician. That  is  the  medical  or  physical  side.  At  first  it  wasn’t  easy, 
but  now  the  work  is  going  along  very  sucessfully. 

Let  me  now  show  you  the  social  side  of  it.  The  social  side  is  very 
important.  We  not  only  got  at  once  a more  upstanding  boy,  a much 
more  self-confident  boy,  a boy  who  commenced  to  realize  what  the 
community  obligations  were,  but  it  had  also  its  expression  in  juven- 
ile pride.  That  was  not  all.  In  looking  over  the  records  of  our  boys 
we  found  a large  percentage  of  them,  and  a large  percentage  of  their 
families  were  on  the  records  of  a number  of  other  Social  Agencies  in 
the  City,  agencies  that  assisted  them  in  one  way  or  another.  Now  the 
normal  course  for  boys  of  that  kind  would  have  been  that  when  phys- 
ical defects,  the  teeth,  tonsils,  or  anything  else  had  to  be  corrected, 
that  work  should  be  done  free.  We  have  our  clinics  and  our  doctors 
are  very  glad  to  do  these  things  for  the  poor,  and  it  would  have  been 
taken  as  a matter  of  course,  but  with  a feeling  for  our  Social  Work  in 
that  Boys  ’ Club,  the  boys  took  a great  pride  in  paying  their  own  hos- 
pital and  doctor’s  expenses.  This  feeling,  you  seje,  expressed  itself  in 
dollars  and  cents,  a saving  to  the  community,  and  it  appeals  to  a 
great  many  of  our  people. 

But  a few  cents  does ’t  mean  a thing  to  me;  it  is  what  is  back  of 
their  pride  and  desire  to  pay.  That  is  what  I am  trying  to  bring  be- 
fore you.  We  have  boys  who  no  longer  want  to  be  charges,  and 
they  want  to  carry  their  own  burden,  and  we  have  now  boys  with 
a point  of  view  which  will  not  permit  them  in  days  to  come  to  get 
into  the  class  of  the  dependents.  They  are  now  boys  who  have  the 
point  of  view  which  will  not  permit  them  in  days  to  come  to  fall  into 
the  class  of  men  whose  bodies  have  been  ruined  by  wrong  living.  They 
are  now  boys  who  have  a new  point  of  view  because  they  have  been 
taught  fair  play  and  square  doing.  They  have  good  community  re- 
lations in  that  little  community,  that  little  city  of  their  own.  In  the 
days  to  come  they  will  not  slide  into  the  class  of  criminals. 

In  other  words,  in  that  Boys  ’ Club  (thanks  to  our  social  point  of 
view  and  social  work)  we  have  built  up  a little  city  where  the  sur- 
roundings are  fine  and  good  health  is  the  rule,  where  you  will  find  good 
manners  and  good  relations,  self-relience  and  square  dealing.  In  that 
way  we  are  preventing  these  boys  from  becoming  problems  and  charges 
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in  the  community.  Did  I say  “preventive”?  That  is  because  we  are 
still  in  1926.  We  are  not  preventing  anything,  but  we  are  developing 
that  boy,  we  are  building  up  men  who  will  live  abundantly,  efficiently 
and  be  of  value  to  the  community. 

I don ’t  say  that  we  must  not  do  the  old  kind  of  relief  work  but 
do  we  need  to  do  it  the  old  way?  don’t  say  that  we  do  not  have  to  re- 
habilitate, for  we  do.  But  do  we  have  to  make  that  the  ultimate  thing? 
Don ’t  you  think  we  are  civilized  enough  in  this  generation,  and  don ’t 
you  think  we  are  really  scientific  enough  to  be  able  to  plan  human  life 
in  such  a way  that  the  need  of  prevention  will  decrease  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  and  ultimately  have  efficient  living? 

I know  how  difficult  it  is  with  public  opinion,  hemned  in  by  all 
kinds  of  legislation,  and  some  of  it  not  very  new,  and  some  of  it  not 
very  enlightening — I know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  a Public  Official  to  change  the  old  ways.  I know  that.  I realize 
that  it  isn’t  pleasant  and  I also  realize  it  may  lead  to  great  difficulties 
in  the  performance  of  even  the  old  kind  of  duties,  but  I ask  you,  isn’t 
it  worth  the  trial  not  merely  in  conventions,  but  at  home  to  give  the 
people  at  large  the  benefit  of  modern  social  knowledge  and  social  ex- 
perience, of  modern  social  research.  Public  Officials  should  always 
try  to  have  introduced  in  Public  Social  Work  all  the  newer  methods 
based  on  all  of  the  Well  established  principles,  a little  more  rapidly 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

You  are  showing  a modern  forward  looking  spirit,  and  I know  that 
it  cannot  be  very  long  before  the  Public  Agencies,  in  the  State  and 
Counties  all  over  Pennsylvania  will  be  doing  mainly  preventive  work 
for  boys. 

The  Public  Agencies  will  no  longer  be  willing  to  trail  back  of  the 
others,  but  compel  the  State  and  County  to  adopt  those  methods  which 
are  approved,  because  they  have  been  shown  to  be  right. 

I have  merely  indicated  some  of  the  hopes,  and  now  I have  dem- 
onstrated to  you  that  I am  not  an  expert.  You  see  that  I talk  gen- 
erally, but  I have  great  hopes.  I have  never  found  a boy  yet  in 
whom  I didn ’t  place  some  hopes.  I have  never  met  a boy  yet  who  I 
didn ’t  feel  could  be  developed  if  given  the  right  sort  of  an  opportunity 
— some  need  more  and  some  need  less  attention,  and  some  need  no  at- 
tention at  all.  That  sounds  ridiculous,  doesn’t  it?  But  it  is  true. 
There  are  a few  born  by  the  grace  of  God  whom  you  can’t  ruin  no  mat- 
ter what  you  do  with  them. 

I think  we  have  been  trying  hard  enough  to  ruin  most  of  the  boys, 
but  the  boys  are  not  the  assets  of  society  in  the  sense  that  some  of  us 
think.  I frequently  pity  the  boy  because  we  always  consider  him 
the  man  of  the  future,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  nothing  now  but  is  going 
to  be  something.  I don’t  think  a boy  appreciates  that  point  of  view, 
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and  the  things  I would  like  to  give  you  now  as  my  concluding  word  is 
this:  When  our  modern  intelligent  Boys’  Worker  takes  a hold  of 
the  task  in  the  right  way,  he  will  stop  thinking  of  the  boy  as  the  fut- 
ure man,  but  he  will  think  of  the  boy  as  a human  being  living  a full 
human  existence  today,  one  who  has  a right  to  live  that  existence. 

If  you  want  to  do  the  best  preventive  work  with  the  boy,  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  he  is  a human  being  and  give  him  a good  social 
environment,  one  not  filled  with  traps  in  which  he  may  fall,  and  let 
him  be  a boy  all  the  time  until  he  becomes  a man.  I thank  you  very 
much. 

Chairman  Kriebel  : I want  to  thank  Dr.  Currick  for  that  splendid 
address. 

Secretary  Solenberger:  I have  received  a telegram  from  Major 
H.  B.  Hickman,  Superintendent  of  Glen  Mills  School  for  Boys,  stating 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  present  today.  We  are  very  sorry 
that  Major  Hickman  is  not  here,  but  I think  we  can  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  and  use  the  time  for  discussion,  after  the  next 
speaker  is  through.  I hope  those  who  have  not  taken  part  in  the 
program  will  enter  into  the  discussion.  Let  us  have  a large  number 
taking  part. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Penn,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
is  unable  to  be  present  this  morning..  You  will  remember,  those 
of  you  who  were  at  the  Washington  County  Convention,  our  visit  to 
that  splendid  institution. 

Mr.  Penn  has  sent  a member  of  his  Staff  to  present  his  subject, 
Miss  Margaret  Atwater,  after  which  we  will  have  general  discussion. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Mis.  Margaret  Atwater:,  Mr.  Penn  regrets  very  much  his  inabili- 
ty to  be  here  this  morning.  While  I do  not  have  Mr.  Penn ’s  paper 
I will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing  and  have 
done  and  are  planning  to  do  at  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School. 

As  you  know  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  is  the  State  Cor- 
rectional Institution  for  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  Training  School 
is  rather  unique  for  a school  of  its  kind  in  that  we  have  there  both 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  from  eight  to  twenty-one  and  our  problems 
you  see,  are  very  many. 

The  children  at  the  Training  School  are  received  through  the  Courts, 
and  children  under  sixteen  must  come  from  the  Juvenile  Court,  and 
those  over  sixteen  come  from  higher  courts  or  are  committed  by  mag- 
istrates. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a population  of  750,  and  of  this  pop- 
ulation 250  are  girls.  The  average  age  of  our  children  is  fifteen. 
We  have  two  small  children  eight  years  old,  and  we  have  50  children 
under  twelve,  our  biggest  problems  being  from  fourteen  to  seventeen. 
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Some  people  have  the  idea  that  children  committed  to  a Training 
School  must  be  perhaps  very  bad  children..  We  don’t  think  of  them  in 
that  way.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  the  type  of  child  that  we  do 
have  there.  As  you  would  expect,  a great  many  of  these  children  come 
from  foreign  homes,  but  still  less  than  50  per  cent  come  from  foreign 
homes.  About  nine  per  cent  of  the  children  are  colored  children. 
However,  the  homes  are  broken  in  many  cases,  and  about  60  per  cent 
of  our  girls  come  from  broken  homes.  The  number  is  smaller  with 
the  boys,  but  the  number  after  all  from  broken  homes  is  very  large, 
and  many  of  the  children  have  been  living  away  from  home  at  the 
time  they  got  into  trouble. 

The  mental  condition  of  our  children  is  rather  poor.  About  35  per 
cent  are  really  of  retarded  mentality.  The  children  are  very  much  re- 
tarded as  far  as  school  work  is  concerned.  Perhaps  the  average  re- 
tardation in  school  is  two  or  three  years  for  the  children  we  have. 

One  of  the  causes  often  given  for  the  children  getting  into  trouble, 
especially  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens,  is  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do.  Perhaps  they  have  just  gotten  out  of  school  and  have  not 
regular  employment.  This,  of  course,  is  true  of  our  population,  and 
only  35  per  cent  of  those  boys  out  of  school  were  working  at  the  time 
sent  to  us. 

Most  of  them  are  sent  to  the  School  for  petty  larceny,  about  60  per 
cent  being  received  for  that,  and  28  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  sent  to 
this  School  for  some  sort  of  child  offense,  such  as  truancy  or  running 
away,  or  incorrigibility.  With  our  girls,  about  57  per  cent  of  the 
girls  are  committed  for  some  sort  of  child  offense.  In  some  cases 
there  may  be  immorality,  but  the  main  difficulty  is  incorrigibility, 
running  away,  or  truancy. 

And  then  besides  that,  we  have  about  30  per  cent  of  the  girls  who 
were  really  committed  to  the  School  for  definite  immorality. 

This  may  appear  rather  a bad  showing  for  the  children  we  have. 
You  realize  of  course,  that  the  children  we  have  are  all  problem  chil- 
dren or  we  wouldn ’t  have  them  at  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School. 
However,  we  don’t  consider  them  bad  children,  because  we  have  to 
take  into  consideration  why  they  have  gotten  into  trouble,  take  into 
consideration  the  lack  of  home  training,  the  broken  homes  they  have 
come  from,  and  their  living  away  from  home,  and  getting  in  with 
bad  company,  and  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  also  the  low 
mentality  in  many  cases,  and  the  school  retardation,  which  is  an  in- 
dication of  that  low  mentality. 

The  children  are  committed  to  the  Training  School  and  they  are  un- 
der our  jurisdiction  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  That 
doesn ’t  mean  that  we  keep  a child  until  he  is  twenty-one.  A child 
can  go  to  the  Training  School,  and  while  there  he  must  earn  6,000 
merits.  It  takes  20  months  at  least  to  earn  6,000  merits,  earning  a 
parole  from  the  Training  School. 
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The  children  live  in  cottages.  When  a child  is  received  at  the 
School  he  is  put  in  one  of  our  receiving  cottages.  Atter  a short  time, 
if  a child  shows  that  he  can  be  trusted  and  will  get  along  all  right,  he 
is  transferred  to  an  honor  cottage  where  he  has  many  more  privileges. 

The  children  go  to  school  one-half  of  their  time.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  a school  that  we  are  very  proud  of.  Our  staff  of  teach- 
ers can  be  favorably  empared  with  a staff  of  teacher  in  any  public 
school.  We  have  our  school  work  under  the  supervision  of  a splendid- 
idly  trained  Supervisor  of  Instruction.  The  children  are  encouraged 
to  get  just  as  much  academic  work  as  possible  during  the  time  they 
stay  at  the  Training  School. 

The  other  half  of  the  child ’s  day  is  spent  in  some  sort  of  work, 
or  trade  preparation. 

The  religious  life  of  the  child  is  watched  very  carefully.  Services 
are  held  twice  a week,  generally  undenominational,  where  we  have 
Sunday  School  lessons  and  prayer  meetings.  There  are  services  for 
the  Catholic  children  once  a week,  and  there  is  a Jewish  Instructor 
who  comes  out  to  the  School  once  a week  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Jewish  children.  On  a whole  the  normal  life  of  the  children  is  watch- 
ed very  carefully. 

Recreation,  of  course  is  provided  for,  and  their  recreation  is  care 
fully  supervised  so  that  the  children  do  not  get  into  any  sort  of  diffi- 
culty during  that  period  of  the  day.  There  is  a period  in  the  afternoon 
and  a long  period  in  the  evening  devoted  to  recreation — base  ball, 
foot  ball,  basket  ball,  and  all  sorts  of  sports  are  encouraged. 

You  think,  of  course,  of  the  School  as  an  institution;  here  is  our 
program  and  they  all  tit  into  it. 

Our  children  are  all  different.  There  are  no  two  just  alike  and  no 
two  we  can  treat  just  alike.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  and  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  we  have  put  into  operation  one  of  the  latest 
developments  at  the  Training  School,  a Research  Department.  It  is 
a combination  of  our  Psychological  Department  and  our  Parole  De- 
partment. 

When  a child  is  admitted  to  the  School  we  immediately  begin  to 
study  that  child.  We  find  out  first  of  all  just  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can  about  that  child,  because  all  of  the  experiences  he  has  had  have 
had  a tendency  to  help  cause  his  delinquency  for  which  he  was  com- 
mitted. First  of  all  we  interview  the  child.  We  get  his  statement  as  to 
what  his  life  has  been,  and  what  his  delinquency  has  been  and  why  he 
has  acted  in  a way  which  would  cause' him  to  be  sent  to  the  Training 
School.  Then  we  interview  the  child’s  parents  and  get  them  to  tell 
us  what  they  can  about  the  child’s  development  from  the  early  years, 
from  the  earliest  infancy.  They  can  give  factors  in  the  family  that 
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might  help  us  to  understand  why  this  child  might  have  gone  wrong. 
We  also  get  a report  from  the  school.  The  school  principals  are  most 
willing  to  cooperate  and  can  very  often  give  us  a great  deal  of  in- 
formation to  help  us  in  understanding  our  children. 

We  get  a report  from  the  Probation  Officer  or  any  Social  Agency 
that  has  worked  with  that  child  and  knows  the  conditions  in  the  home 
and  what  the  child  has  been  doing  for  some  time. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  he  comes  in,  he  is  given  a very  careful  physical 
examination,  and  anything  in  the  way  of  health  that  needs  to  be  taken 
care  of  is  cared  for  at  once.  The  child  is  given  a psychological  ex- 
amination in  order  to  find  out  his  level  of  intelligence,  to  find  out 
what  his  special  ability  is  or  disability  is,  in  order  to  find  out  what 
he  is  capable  of  doing. 

We  get  reports  from  the  cottage  officer,  who  lives  with  the  child 
every  day,  and  works  with  the  child,  and  we  also  get  a report  from  the 
school.  A staff  meeting  is  then  held  at  which  time  each  individual 
child  is  discussed.  We  can  then  decide  with  our  background  of  infor- 
mation, with  our  tests  of  the  child,  what  we  can  do  for  that  child 
while  we  have  him.  We  can  find  out  what  sort  of  training  he  should 
have  in  order  to  make  him  go  back  into  life  and  fit  into  the  environ- 
ment he  will  probably  have. 

While  a child  is  at  the  School  his  home  is  very  carefully  investi- 
gated by  a member  of  the  Parole  Department.  When  a child  has  earn- 
ed his  6,000  merits  and  is  ready  to  leave  the  school,  if  we  find  that  the 
home  is  the  right  place  for  him,  he  is  sent  back  there  to  his  parents  or 
relatives,  it  being  understood,  however,  they  should  report  to  the  school 
and  notify  us  of  any  trouble.  If  we  find  out  that  the  child  gets  into 
trouble  again,  after  going  back  into  that  community  or  home,  we  then 
must  find  another  place  in  which  to  send  the  child. 

Now  of  course  the  thing  we  are  all  interested  in  is  results.  What 
sort  of  results  are  produced  by  the  type  of  training  we  give  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School?  First  we  may  think  of  physical  adjust- 
ment having  been  made.  Practically  every  child  leaves  the  Training 
School  in  much  better  physical  condition  than  when  he  came  there. 

Many  children  are  giving  attention  there  that  they  would  never  receive 
if  left  to  themselves  on  the  outside.  Their  teeth  are  cared  for  by  a 
resident  dentist.  Often  children  have  to  have  operations  for  tonsils 
or  adenoids  which  have  interfered  with  that  child ’s  best  development, 
and,  of  course  where  cases  are  more  serious,  those  are  to  taken  care 
of. 

A little  boy  was  received  at  the  School  a few  months  ago  who  had 
one  of  his  legs  amputated  a few  years  ago.  He  was  taken  into  town 
one  day  and  fitted  out  with  an  artificial  limb,  and  that  boy  is  going 
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out  much  better  able  to  take  care  of  himself  and  adjust  himself  than 
he  was  before.  The  School  adjustments  that  are  being  made  are 
going  to  prove  of  great  value  to  a great  many  of  our  children.  As 
you  might  realize,  a great  many  of  the  children  we  get  at  the  School 
are  children  who  have  been  very  definite  problems  in  the  public  school. 
Many  of  them  have  been  truant  and  many  of  them  have  been  very 
much  disinterested  in  their  school  work. 

In  our  School  we  are  endeavoring  to  create  a distinct  interest  in 
school  work  with  each  child.  We  do  not  put  a child  in  a room  where 
we  think  lie  should  go  because  of  his  size.  We  don’t  promote  chil- 
dren at  the  end  of  the  year  because  we  think  they  are  big  enough,  or 
because  a teacher  wants  to  get  rid  of  a child,  but  promotions  of  that 
sort  are  done  in  a very  systematic  way.  A child  is  placed  in  school 
exactly  where  he  is  going  to  get  the  most  benefit  out  of  his  school 
work,  and  before  a child  is  placed  in  school  at  all,  he  is  given  a stand- 
ardized educational  test.  If  that  child  has  been  pushed  into,  the 
seventh  grade  and  cannot  do  fifth  grade  work,  he  is  put  back  in  school 
where  he  will  do  the  best  work,  and  a good  many  school  problems  are 
taken  care  of  in  that  way. 

During  the  last  year  school  work  has  been  emphasized  a good  bit 
and  results  have  begun  to  show  already.  Some  of  those  children 
who  were  truants  before  are  now  showing  an  interest  in  school,  and 
even  though  they  may  be  over  school  age  they  have  expressed  a da- 
sire  to  go  back  to  school  again  and  finish  up  the  course  they  were 
taking.  A boy  just  the  other  day  was  promoted  in  school  from  one 
grade  to  another,  and  promotion  was  a rare  thing  for  him.  He  wasn’t 
quite  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  next  grade  because  he  had  missed 
so  much  school  every  year,  and  he  didn’t  have  the  proper  foundation. 

The  boy  disliked  school  and  stayed  away  whenever  he  could.  After 
his  promotion  he  went  back  to  the  cottage  and  said  to  the  Oifficer, 
“I  have  been  promoted,  and  I wonder  if  I couldn’t  bring  my  books, 
home  and  study  evenings,  and  finish  up  the  eighth  grade”. 

That  is  the  sort  of  reports  we  are  getting  all  around,  and  it  shows 
that  the  children  are  taking  an  interest. 

Then  there  are  children  who  perhaps  haven’t  been  truant  but  have 
left  school,  or  perhaps  they  have  decided  they  have  had  enough  school- 
ing and  don ’t  care  anything  more  about  it.  Such  children  are  given 
an  interest  or  a desire  to  go  ahead  and  get  some  further  training  to 
prepare  for  a better  position. 

There  is  a case  of  a boy  from  a very  fine  family,  the  difficulty  being 
the  parents  separated  and  the  boy  for  many  years  was  left  to  go  his 
own  way.  He  is  very  intelligent  boy,  but  school  hasn ’t  meant  much 
to  him.  He  just  drifted  along  and  got  into  trouble  by  going  out  with 
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a fast  set  of  high  school  and  college  boys  and  was  finally  cheeked  up 
in  his  career  and  sent  to  the  Training  School.  It  was  quite  a blow  to 
the  boy  at  first  and  he  couldn’t  quite  adjust  himself. 

Then  realizing  the  ability  the  boy  had,  a few  of  us  took  an  interest 
in  him  and  began  talking  to  him,  trying  to  arouse  some  sort  of  an  am- 
bition he  might  have.  From  the  beginning  the  boy  responded  very 
well  and  he  began  to  read,  and  he  read  books  that  perhaps  would 
amaze  some  of  you.  He  would  read  scientific  and  philosophical  books, 
and  he  began  to  talk  subjects  of  that  sort,  and  he  made  use  of  every 
opportunity  he  had  to  talk  to  any  of  the  Officers  who  were  willing 
to  listen  to  him  on  subjects  of  that  sort. 

Still  school  didn ’t  mean  much  to  him,  and  it  was  sort  of  a pastime  to 
read  and  discuss  various  subjects  in  that  way.  Last  Spring  he  sud- 
denly came  to  the  realization  that  he  himself  would  like  to  be  one 
of  these  well  educated  persons  and  he  came  up  one  day  and  said,  “I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  what  a person  ought  to  know  to  be  real  well 
educated.  I have  decided  that  is  what  I want  to  be”.  He  began  to 
get  interested  and  he  studied  as  much  as  he  could  in  order  to  get  to- 
gether some  credits  so  that  he  could  go  back  to  school. 

He  has  left  the  Training  School  now.  The  last  letter  we  received 
from  him  states  that  he  has  registered  at  the  Preparatory  School  at 
New  York  University,  and  his  plan  is  to  go  right  ahead  and  finish  up 
his  preparatory  work  and  take  up  some  definite  sort  of  training,  and  I 
believe  that  in  a few  years  we  are  going  to  be  very  proud  of  him.  I 
believe  that  if  he  hadn’t  been  encouraged  and  recognized  as  an  indi- 
vidual at  the  school  he  would  have  drifted  along  and  never  gone 
back  to  school,  for  he  didn ’t  have  those  intentions  when  he  came  to 
the  Training  School. 

One  boy  I have  in  mind  at  this  time  is  a boy  whose  school  work 
doesn’t  mean  very  much  to  him.  The  boy  had  been  barely  passing.  He 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  study  just  as  much  as  he  wanted,  and  he 
was  encouraged  in  every  way.  As  a result  this  boy  worked  under 
some  high  school  teachers  for  a certain  period  each  day  and  during  a 
certain  period  each  day  he  would  study  by  himself,  and  during  the 
Summer  term  he  really  earned  three  or  four  high  school  credits,  which 
is  a very  remarkable  thing  for  a boy  to  do  in  a summertime.  Those 
credits  were  well  earned  and  the  teacher  stated  they  would  be  proud 
to  have  any  boy  such  as  he  proved  to  be  in  any  of  their  classes.  The 
boy  had  the  ability  to  do  it  anyway,  but  we  encouraged  the  boy  and 
helped  him  to  understand  that  ability  which  he  did  have. 

Of  course,  there  are  trade  adjustments  which  are  being  made  in  the 
School.  Many  of  the  boys  who  were  out  of  work  at  the  time  they 
were  committed  were  out  of  work  because  they  had  no  particular  abil- 
ity to  do  anything  particularly  well,  and  perhaps  the  type  of  job  they 
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could  get  wouldn’t  interest  them  in  the  least.  We  try  to  find  out  what 
a boy’s  interest  is  in  the  way  of  work  and  we  try  to  find  out  in  ad- 
dition to  that  what  the  boy  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  work,  and  try 
and  help  them  to  do  these  things.  We  hear  constantly  of  boys  mak- 
ing good  because  they  are  following  a trade  which  they  started  to  do 
at  the  Training  School. 

The  Carpenters’  Union  required  four  years  apprenticeship,  and  the 
boys  at  the  Training  School  who  have  taken  up  this  work  receive 
two  years  apprenticeship  for  the  work  they  do  in  the  shop  there. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  coming  back  doing  work  on  some  of  the  build- 
ings there  earning  $10  and  $12  a day,  right  there  on  the  grounds, 
where  they  started  to  learn  their  trade.  Of  course  we  instruct  the 
boys  in  various  lines  of  definite  work,  such  as  training  for  the  printer  ’ ; 
trade,  tailoring,  and  all  sorts  of  trades. 

One  of  the  boys  while  there  spent  his  time  working  in  the  kitchen. 
You  might  say  that  isn’t  preparing  the  boy  for  anything,  but  that 
boy  is  now  a chef  at  a rather  large  hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  and  is  really 
getting  along  very  well. 

One  of  the  boys  was  met  in  Pittsburgh  one  day  and  he  looked  fine, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  getting  along  very  well.  This  boy  was  rather  a 
problejn  when  he  was  at  School  because  he  was  recognized  as  being 
retarded.  He  was  asked  what  he  was  doing.  He  said,  “I  have  four 
men  working  for  me.  We  take  contracts  for  washing  windows  for 
some  of  these  large  office  buildings”. 

He  was  asked  where  he  ever  got  such  an  idea.  He  said,  “When  1 
was  at  the  Training  School  I had  so  many  windows  to  wash  that  I 
thought  I could  do  that  work  very  well”.  He  is  now  earning  a living 
washing  windows,  doing  that  type  of  work. 

There  are  individual  problems  that  come  up  from  time  to  time.  Chil- 
dren come  there  who  have  been  neglected  and  have  to  be  looked  afte>-, 
and  they  need  to  be  seen  very  frequently  for  some  sort  of  an  adjust- 
ment. Perhaps  we  may  work  for  months  and  then  not  realize  the  very 
best  thing  to  be  done  for  them,  but  we  continue  to  work  with  that 
child  and  we  have  a way  of  reaching  them  all. 

A girl  interested  me  very  much.  She  hadn’t  been  a real  bad  child. 
Her  parents  had  both  been  inmates  of  an  insane  asylum.  She  proved 
to  be  a very  nervous  child  and  very  hard  to  get  along  with, and  in 
various  foster  homes  she  had  been  incorrigible.  She  got  into  trouble 
time  after  time  in  school  and  finally  she  was  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School. 

She  didn’t  adjust  herself  for  months.  It  seemed  that  every  rule 
that  was  made  for  every  other  child  but  her,  and  exceptions  were  al- 
ways having  to  be  made  for  this  particular  girl.  Very  bad  reports 
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were  coming  in  almost  every  time  I went  down  to  see  the  girl:  ‘She 
has  been  so  bad,  I think  I will  let  her  stay  in  her  room  until  she  quiets 
down”.  And  then  the  next  time  I would  go  down:  ‘‘She  has  had  one 
of  her  tantrums  and  has  pulled  the  curtains  down  and  has  torn  them 
into  shreds”. 

Well,  we  felt  that  we  would  have  to  give  up  thinking  that  we  could 
do  something  for  Martha,  and  would  have  to  have  her  transfered  to 
another  place.  But  I recognized  at  that  particular  time,  for  she  was 
only  14  years  of  age,  that  that  would  be  the  poorest  thing  we  could  do 
to  transfer  her;  if  we  could  just  find  out  what  it  was  that  she  needed. 

She  had  been  told  ever  since  she  was  a small  girl  that  she  was  crazy, 
and  if  she  was  not  at  that  time,  she  would  be  sometime. 

A new  Matron  came  to  the  School  and  she  seemed  to  recognize  at 
once  what  the  girl  needed,  and  that  was  a sense  of  responsibility. 
She  promoted  her  to  the  highest  position,  which  was  messenger  of  the 
Girls  Department,  which  means  she  is  trusted  all  over  the  grounds  to 
carry  messages  and  do  errands.  She  has  had  that  position  several 
weeks  now  and  there  lias  been  no  trouble. 

There  is  another  case  which  has  been  very  interesting  during  last 
year.  There  is  a case  of  a girl  who  is  very  intelligent,  but  who  has 
had  some  very  unfortunate  experiences  while  very  small,  and  those 
experiences  continued  for  several  years.  As  a result  her  mind  was  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  bad  ideas.  This  girl  was  a constant  problem.  She 
would  write  notes  that  were  not  fit  to  be  read. 

However,  we  saw  at  once  that  she  really  had  ability.  The  girl  had 
a very  good  mind,  and  she  had  something  of  refinement  in  her  manner 
of  meeting  and  talking  with  people.  It  seemed  however,  that  she 
didn’t  fit  at  all  in  the  School  and  she  realized  that  she  didn’t  fit,  and 
wasn’t  going  to  make  any  effort  to  adjust  herself. 

In  talking  to  her  one  day,  I discovered  her  big  ambition  was  to 
really  get  away  from  the  life  she  had  been  living  and  amount  to 
something.  She  thought  if  she  could  just  become  a stenographer  and 
get  a position  she  would  amount  to  something.  She  was  given  per- 
mission to  take  up  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  teacher  saw  the 
girl  once  a week  and  gave  her  lessons  in  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
and  assigned  her  work,  and  then  checked  up  on  the  work  she  had 
done  before.  However,  most  of  the  work  was  left  to  the  girl  herself. 

The  girl  worked  very  hard  and  in  the  course  of  a few  months  it 
was  surprising  the  progress  she  had  made.  The  reports  coming  from 
her  teachers  were  that  they  couldn ’t  understand  the  change  that  had 
come  over  the  girl.  There  is  absolutely  no  trouble  at  all  with  this 
girl  now,  and  she  had  been  such  a big  problem  before.  The  girl  felt 
that  she  was  being  given  an  opportunity  and  that  an  interest  had  been 
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taken  in  her,  and  she  felt  that  every  bit  of  time  that  she  spent  on 
shorthand  while  there  at  the  School  was  going  to  bring  her  that  much 
closer  to  getting  the  sort  of  a position  she  wanted  outside.  The  main 
thing  accomplished  was  in  gaining  that  girl’s  confidence.  Before  she 
had  been  very  secretive  but  now  she  will  come  out  and  tell  the  teach- 
er those  things  that  were  bothering  her,  and  all  sorts  of  adjustments 
have  been  made  for  the  girl. 

Of  course  some  of  our  biggest  adjustments  come  in  our  Parole  Work. 
We  follow  up  the  children  from  the  time  they  enter  School  until  the 
time  they  are  released  from  our  supervision.  All  sorts  of  problems 
come  up  in  the  way  of  adjustments,  and  the  Department  can  help  our 
in  that  way,  and  all  sorts  of  little  problems  can  be  referred  to  the 
Department,  and  there  is  some  one  there  to  help  the  child  out  with 
their  particular  problems. 

The  children  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Pennsylvania  Train- 
ing School  is  not  a place  where  an  officer  of  the  law  is  constantly 
watching  them  and  waiting  to  punish  them  when  they  get  into  trouble. 
They  look  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  as  a friend  to  them, 
and  the  officers  of  the  School  as  people  to  whom  they  can  refer  the 
various  problems  while  they  are  in  the  School,  and  also  after  they 
leave  the  School. 

Chairman  Krjebel:  I think  that  we  all  appreciate  the  work  that 
is  being  done  at  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  and  we  thank  Miss 
Atwater  for  this  splendid  address. 

Will  Mr.  Jones  please  come  forward?  I think  he  has  a report  to 
make  at  this  time. 

REPORT  OF  SOLICITORS  ROUND  TABLE 

Mr.  H.  A.  Jones:  It  was  an  interesting  meeting  and  we  discussed 
a good  many  legal  problems  that  came  up  in  the  various  districts, 
and  a very  general  discussion  was  held  regarding  the  General  Poor 
Relief  Act  of  1925. 

Now  I want  to  say  something  to  this  Convention  regarding  that 
Poor  Code  of  1925.  I will  have  to  confess  that  I am  one  of  the  three 
fathers  of  it — and  it  is  up  to  us  to  nurse  this  child  of  ours  before 
turning  it  loose  in  the  world.  A good  many  inquiries  have  been  made 
as  that  Code.  Now  my  opinion  on  that  Code  is  not  worth  a bit  more 
than  yours.  You  can  guess  on  that  just  as  well  as  I can.  It  is  not 
the  creature  of  our  own  minds,  but  the  Code  is  practically  a rewriting, 
or  just  the  gathering  together  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  that  have 
been  in  existence  for  over  100  years,  and  a large  portion  of  it  was  a 
copy  of  the  Act  of  1836,  and  what  the  Courts  decided  about  that  par- 
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ticular  phraseology  is  just  as  applicable  now  as  the  same  phraseology 
used  in  the  Code,  and  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  Code  except  five 
things,  and  I wish  you  would  take  this  message  back  home  to  your 
Districts: 

1.  Commitments  are  no  longer  made  by  two  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Now  they  are  made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  That  change  was 
made  because  of  the  lax  practice  in  which  we  had  fallen  into  in  this 
State.  The  idea  in  providing  for  the  commitment  of  two  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  was  that  those  two  Justices  knew  their  community  per- 
sonally, and  those  two  men,  with  their  wide  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity would  get  together  and  discuss  whether  John  Doe  really  was  a 
pauper  and  perhaps  they  would  decide  that  he  should  go  to  the  poor- 
house.  Of  recent  years,  with  the  growth  of  our  population,  and  the 
natural  change  in  the  conduct  of  business,  that  wide  acquaintanceship 
has  become  impossible,  and  it  was  the  actual  practice  for  one  Justice 
of  the  Peace  to  sign  up  a number  of  those  forms  in  blank,  and  the 
second  Justice  of  the  Peace  would  grant  them  to  anybody  who  came 
in  the  office  who  said  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  County  Home,  and  no 
investigation  made  whatever. 

This  change  was  made  with  the  idea  that  each  and  every  commit- 
ment to  the  County  Home  would  be  fully  investigated  by  the  Direct- 
or of  the  Poor  before  or  after  the  time  commitment,  and  they  would 
be  reviewed  by  the  entire  membership  of  the  Board  sitting  as  a deliber- 
ative body  in  conference  within  thirty  days  after  the  commitment. 
That  ought  to  bring  about  a more  complete  investigation  and  a sifting 
out  of  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy  applicants.  However,  it  is  up 
to  you  after  all  to  exercise  that.  This  Act  is  not  automatic  and  there 
is  no  Act  of  Assembly  you  can  pass  that  will  be,  but  it  is  up  to  you 
to  faithfully  carry  it  out  in  spirit  and  produce  the  results  intended. 

2.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Court. 

3.  Act  of  1883  which  prohibits  the  keeping  of  children  in  Alms- 
houses, had  no  penalty  attached  to  it.  It  told  you  that  you  must  not 
do  it,  but  it  did  not  tell  you  what  would  happen  if  you  did  it.  There 
will  be  a penalty  of  a fine  and  imprisonment. 

4.  Now  an  entirely  new  element  in  the  Code  is  Section  1003  which 
provides  when  any  person  becomes  a charge  in  a Poor  District,  the  Di- 
rectors can  file  a certificate  in  the  Prothonotary ’s  Office,  or  in  the  case 
of  a minor,  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Orphan’s  Office,  setting  forth  that  a 
person  has  become  a charge,  stating  a complete  inventory  of  his  prop- 
erty. That  is  indexed  and  it  is  indexed  in  such  a way  that  any  one 
can  tell  whether  or  not  the  guardianship  has  been  completed,  and  any- 
body doing  business  with  such  a person  who  has  become  a public 
charge  can  be  notified  and  the  Poor  District  can  in  this  way  reimburse 
itself. 
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We  had  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  Section  being  unconstitu- 
tional. Some  of  us  pronounced  that  it  would  be  decided  that  it  would 
be  unconstitutional,  and  some  thought  it  would  pass.  That  cannot  def- 
initely be  determined  until  the  Court  says  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  when  the  Court  pronounces  that  constitutional,  it  is  constitutional 
no  matter  what  the  lawyers  think  about  it.  Until  it  has  been  defin- 
itely decided  by  the  Courts,  we  can ’t  say. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  new  thing  was  wiping  out  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations against  the  Poor  District.  It  used  to  be  when  a pauper  left 
an  estate  and  his  maintenance  had  been  paid  for  in  a state  institution 
in  part,  and  had  been  paid  by  the  County  from  whence  he  came,  in 
part,  then  the  law  provided  that  the  State  and  County  should  share  50- 
50,  but  the  percentage  was  not  maintained  because  of  this  fact:  The 
Commonwealth  could  go  back  indefinitely  while  the  Poor  District  was 
limited  to  the  last  six  years,  with  the  result  that  gross  inequality  was 
produced  in  the  distribution  of  that  money. 

There  are  those  five  things  so  don ’t  be  scared  about  this  General 
Poor  Relief  Act  having  produced  a revolution  of  any  kind.  1 1 is  just 
an  assembly  of  legislature  that  has  been  in  existence  for  years,  so  you 
go  right  ahead. 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  repealing  clause  in  the  Code.  We  put  a 
good  bit  of  time  in  on  that. 

“Section  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  supercede  and  prevail 
over  any  previous  enactments,  ordinances,  or  rules  found  (by  a court) 
to  be  inconsistant  herewith”.  It  is  the  old  order  of  things,  unchanged 
until  it  is  found  to  be  inconsistent  or  incompatible  with  this  General 
Poor  Relief  Act  having  produced  a revolution  of  any  kind.  It  is  just 
bility  is  made  apparent  by  judicial  agreement,  you  go  right  ahead. 
You  go  right  ahead  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  unless 
you  feel  there  is  something  in  the  Poor  Code  absolutely  inconsistent 
and  is  a complete  barrier  in  the  continued  prosecution  of  your  work 
in  the  accustomed  way. 

There  is  no  great  revolution  in  this  Poor  Code,  nor  is  there  sought 
to  be.  We  don’t  make  progress  that  way.  We  make  progress  by  im- 
proving the  work  of  yesterday,  and  tomorrow  building  on  the  work 
of  today.  Only  in  that  way  can  real  progress  be  made. 

I think  that  gives  the  gist  of  the  Solicitors’  Session,  and  if  any 
of  the  attorneys  are  present  I know  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
discuss  any  of  your  problems  with  you,  with  the  idea  in  mind  to  secure 
nformation  which  will  be  helpful. 

Chairman  Kriebel:  Is  there  anything  further  at  this  time? 
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Mr.  Mackin:  I have  been  asked  to  present  a resolution,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Mackin  presented  resolution  at  this  time  pertaining  to  artic- 
les written  by  Harry  C.  Evans  as  a result  of  his  investigation  and  in- 
spection of  Poorhouses  throughout  the  country,  at  the  direction  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis. 

Now  I submit  that  by  request,  and  I move  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  further  consideration. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wells  and  unanimously  carried.. 

Chairman  Kriebel  : I will  ask  for  the  first  speaker  in  the  general 
discussion,  Mrs.  Llewellyn. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Mrs.  Alice  Llewellyn  : This  is  an  imposition.  All  of  the  speakers 
heretofore  had  time  in  which  to  prepare  a speech,  so  I have  no  set 
speech. 

After  having  listened  to  all  of  the  speakers  heretofore  I am  glad 
that  there  is  such  an  interest  in  our  delinquent  boys.  Now  fellow-work- 
ers, I,  as  a worker  with  you,  and  as  a mother,  feel  that  we  have  some- 
thing important  to  do  in  looking  after  our  delinquent  girls. 

We  have  homes  and  colleges  such  as  Girard  and  Hershey  for  the 
care  and  education  of  boys.  When  we  get  a delinquent  girl,  and  I 
don’t  care  who  she  is,  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  cannot  be  reach- 
ed, for  there  is  so  much  good  in  every  one.  It  only  takes  a little  time 
to  find  the  good  in  that  girl.. 

We  had  a little  girl  in  our  County  who  had  lost  unfortunately  her 
father,  and  her  mother  remarried.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  step- 
father and  mother  indulged  in  making  moonshine.  As  a result  they 
were  arrested,  and  one  thing  and  another  happened  and  they  both 
died.  There  were  other  children  in  the  family,  and  when  they  died 
they  left  four  children,  the  girl  being  between  14  and  16  years  of  age, 
the  oldest  of  the  family.  As  a result  of  the  death  of  the  parents,  the 
children  were  taken,  I might  say,  from  pillar  to  post.  They  were  in 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  County  Home,  and  finally  we  placed  two 
of  the  children  in  the  Children’s  Home,  but  the  girl  who  had  then 
reached  the  age  of  16  was  too  old  to  place  in  the  Children’s  Home, 
and  she  came  to  me  at  the  County  Home.  This  is  what  she  said: 
“Mrs.  Llewellyn,  I don’t  even  have  a grandmother’’. 

Now  that  touched  me.  I said,  “Will  you  be  a good  girl?’’ 

She  said,  “I  will  try”. 

Having  known  about  her  former  life  I didn’t  know  what  to  do. 
I said,  “I  will  give  you  a chance”.  I have  taken  that  girl  into  my 
home  and  have  had  her  for  four  months,  not  as  a servant,  but  as  one 
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of  our  family.  She  eats  and  drives  with  us,  and  wherever  we  go  for 
pleasure  she  goes  with  us.  I hope  to  come  back  to  you  next  year  and 
say  that  she  has  improved  wonderfully.  She  is  going  to  study  under 
my  tutorship  this  Winter.  She  doesn’t  want  to  go  back  to  school  and 
I believe  if  we  women  and  men  of  today  would  place  some  of  these 
girls  in  homes  where  they  will  not  be  servants,  but  taken  as  one  of 
the  family,  we  will  profit  in  the  future. 

Chairman  Kriebel  : Mrs.  Roberts  of  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Eoberts  : As  I have  been  introduced  to  you  as  one  having 
been  in  public  work  for  quite  a number  of  years  I will  try  to  tell  you 
just  a little  bit  about  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  doing  in  our  Bureau 
which  is  under  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  activities  of  that  Bureau  we  have  the  care  and  over- 
sight of  the  dependent  children  who  are  wards  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. I feel  very  much  like  a mother  because  first  of  all  I am  a 
mother  of  my  own  ehilden,  and  then  I stand  as  a mother  for  1,700 
children.  It  is  rather  a large  job  for  a mother. 

We  try  very  earnestly  to  understand  the  special  problems  of  each 
one  of  those  1,700  children  and  give  to  each  one  the  kind  of  care  and 
opportunity  which  that  child  requires  for  his  best  development. 

I was  very  much  interested  this  morning  in  hearing  Dr.  Currick 
speak,  especially  in  what  he  said  about  the  boy  remaining  a boy  and 
his  importance  as  such.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  we 
might  consider  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  that  fine  boy  nature  in  the 
man.  I see  it  and  recognize  it  as  a mother  of  a son.  I know  it  when 
I see  it  shining  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

I am  also  interested  in  what  MIrs.  Llewellyn  had  to  say  about  the 
girl  who  hadn’t  even  a grandmother,  and  it  made  me  think  of  a lit- 
tle girl  under  our  care,  she  was  a little  white  girl  who  was  placed  in 
a colored  family  by  her  mother  and  these  colored  people  wanted  to 
adopt  the  child.  That  was  the  way  in  which  I happened  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  case.  I went  down  personally  to  see  this  colored 
family  to  ask  if  thejr  wouldn’t  give  me  this  little  girl.  We  explained 
to  them  while  they  loved  the  child,  the  child  would  be  disadvantaged. 
There  was  with  me  a colored  Social  Worker  who  explained  the  situa- 
tion to  these  real  excellent  colored  friends  to  this  friendless  child  in  a 
way  that  could  have  never  been  done  by  the  ordinary  worker. 

The  little  girl  was  placed  in  our  charge  and  we  have  placed  the  girl 
in  the  institution.  Recently  a visitor  went  to  see  her  and  she  said 
to  this  visitor,  “Miss  King,  all  these  children  here  have  relatives 
and  they  come  to  visit  them,  and  I have  no  one.  Won’t  you  be  my 
aunt? ’ ’ 
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Miss  King  said,  “Yes,  dear  I will”,  and  she  went  out  and  saw  Mrs. 
Kendrick.  She  said  to  Mrs.  Kendrick,  “Won’t  you  be  interested  in 
this  little  girl?”  And  Mrs.  Kendrick  said,  “ Yes,  I will.  I will  visit 
her  on  Visitor’s  Day  and  will  be  a relative  to  her”. 

That  is  the  kind  of  service  the  Public  Officials  can  put  into  the  work, 
for  there  is  a real  human  touch  there.  You  are  not  only  caring  for 
the  physical  side  of  the  child,  but  also  giving  the  spiritual  things  they 
need,  even  more  than  they  need  clothing  and  food  we  provide. 

Chairman  Kriebel:  Reverend  Carpenter? 

Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter:  I am  reminded  of  the  story  of  a little  boy 
who  came  running  to  his  mother  and  said,  “Mother,  I saw  a great 
big  bear  in  our  yard!  ” 

The  mother  said,  “you  know  that  wasn’t  a bear,  but  that  was  a big 
dog.  You  go  into  that  room  and  tell  God  that  you  told  a story”. 

The  little  boy  went  into  the  room  and  said,  ‘ ‘ God,  forgive  me  ’ ’,  and 
then  he  ran  out  to  his  mother  and  said,  “God  said,  ‘don’t  you  worry 
about  that,  Johnny,  the  first  time  I saw  that  dog  I thought  it  was  a 
bear  too”. 

I was  glad  Dr.  Currick  said  this  morning  to  give  the  boy  a chance. 

I want  to  make  an  assertion:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a bad  boy 
or  girl. 

We  haven’t  been  starting  right  and  the  result  has  been  the  roots 
of  evil  there  have  been  growing.  We  are  trying  to  legislate  today 
for  the  boy  or  girl  we  have  neglected  sometime  in  the  past. 

I was  glad  Father  Le  Bland  last  evening  emphasized  the  question  of 
religion.  We  are  a Christian  people,  and  yet  we  must  confess  this: 
that  too  long  we  have  not  given  the  proper  religious  training,  what- 
ever the  creed  may  be.  We  sort  of  feel  that  the  community  should 
take  charge  of  those  people  and  we  have  not  gone  out  and  offered  the 
helping  hand  to  that  family  that  is  down  and  out,  rather  than  the 
few  groceries  we  may  send  to  them. 

The  greatest  help  that  any  human  agency  can  render  to  an  individ- 
ual is  that  an  agency  will  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

I am  reminded  of  a story  of  a family  and  there  came  to  visit  this 
family  a guest,  and  they  made  everything  pleasant  as  they  could  to 
show  him  a good  time.  This  guest  had  come  to  visit  them  for  three  or 
four  days, but  he  was  having  such  a good  time  he  stayed  a whole  week. 
Ten  days  passed  and  he  still  stayed,  and  he  was  delighted  with  the  en- 
tertainment. He  stayed  two  solid  weeks,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day  the  good  host  came  downstairs  and  he  found  his  wife  tre- 
mendously disturbed.. 
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He  said  to  her,  “Why,  what  is  the  matter?” 

She  said,  “Well,  we  asked  our  friend  to  come  and  stay  three  days 
and  here  it  is  now  two  weeks  ’ 

He  said,  “Don’t  worry,  I will  fix  that  up.  You  just  leave  it  with  me”. 

When  the  guest  came  downstairs  he  found  the  host  in  the  living 
room  crying.  The  guest  said,  “What  is  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  dear!” 

“What  is  the  matter,  aren’t  you  well?” 

‘ ‘ Yes,  but  we  will  never  see  you  again  ’ ’. 

“Why,  yes  you  will.  I am  having  a fine  time  and  I am  going  to 
come  back  again”. 

“Yes,  but  you  will  never  come  back  again”. 

“Why,  yes  I will  for  I have  had  such  a delightful  time”. 

“But  how  can  you  come  back  again  if  you  don’t  go?” 

Chairman  Kriebel:  We  will  now  adjourn,  so  we  will  have  time  to 
meet  again. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

The  meeting  convened  at  8:15  o’clock,  President  Cheyney  presiding. 

President  Cheyney:  We  will  open  our  evening’s  program  with  an 
invocation  by  Kev.  Claude  C.  Thomson,  Pastor  of  Trinity  Memorial 
Church  of  Erie. 

President  Cheyney:  The  general  subject  this  evening  will  be  “New 
Legislation  and  the  Development  of  State  Institutions  ’ ’.  Dr.  Horace 
V.  Pike  of  Danville  State  Hospital,  will  present  the  subject  “The 
Fifty  Million  Dollar  Bond  Issue’’. 


THE  FIFTY  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOND  ISSUE 

Dr.  Horace  V.  Pike,  Danville,  Pa. 

Dr.  Horace  V.  Pike:  I believe,  that  one  of  the  most  vital  problems 
facing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  today  is  adequate  provision  for  the 
treatment  and  care  of  those,  who  because  of  mental  disease,  mental 
defect  or  criminality  have  become  definite  social  problems.  This 
extremely  important  matter  is  one  which  without  question  has  been 
very  sorely  neglected  in  the  years  that  have  gone. 

Year  after  year  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptics,  delinquents 
and  penal  offenders  have  been  increasing  in  number  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  danger  signals  and  have  attempted  to  arouse  the  com- 
munity, to  a sense  of  its  obligation  have  been  met  by  the  cry  “Emo- 
tionalism”. 

Now  I want  to  say  that  this  challenge  of  emotionalism  in  the  last 
analysis  as  a rule  simply  indicates  on  the  one  hand  a gross  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  as  they  are,  and  on  the  other  hand  an 
indifference  that  is  wholly  inexcusable. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  indifference  must  give  place  to 
concerted,  constructive  action  and  the  immediate  concern  of  every 
citizen  of  this  Commonwealth  is  the  answer,  on  a hard  cold  business 
basis,  to  the  following  questions:  “Is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  prop- 
erly equipped  to  render  in  the  light  of  present  day  scientific  knowledge, 
adequate  treatment  for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  those  who  can 
be  helped  and  to  prevent  the  hopeless  failures  from  doing  further 
harm,  and  if  not  so  equipped,  what  is  necessary  to  provide  such  equip- 
ment and  how  may  it  best  be  obtained? 

Now  in  attempting  to  answer  this  question  I think  the  problem 
should  be  viewed  from  two  angles.  First,  from  the.  viewpoint  of 
hospital  administration.  Second,  from  the  standpoint  of  community 
needs. 
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Let  us  consider  then  just  what  our. present  equipment  is.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time  has  24  State-owned  and 
State-aided  and  licensed  County  and  Municipal  Hospitals  in  which 
the  State  is  endeavoring  to  house  and  treat  approximately  28,000  in- 
sane, feeble-minded  and  epileptic  individuals.  Every  one  of  these 
institutions  are  filled  beyond  capacity.  In  many  instances  dorm- 
itories are  so  crowded  that  there  is  scarcely  space  between  the  beds, 
and  sun  parlors,  day  rooms,  recreation  halls  and  porches  are  at  night 
used  for  sleeping  quarters,  and  patients  are  sleeping  in  attics,  base- 
ments, two  and  three  in  a room.  There  is  inadequate  provision  for 
the  proper  isolation  of  mental  patients  with  tuberculosis  and  other 
communicable  diseases  and  fully  1,000  are  being  cared  for  in  places 
inadequately  ventilated,  practically  unlighted  and  where  fire  risks 
aproaeh  the  maximum — still  the  patients  come  in  an  ever  increasing 
stream. 

A goodly  percentage  if  the  beds  in  our  mental  hospitals  that  should 
be  available  for  treatment  of  early  cases  of  mental  diseases  are  now 
occupied  by  tnental  defectives,  defective  delinquents,  epileptics,  and 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
are  no  beds  for  them  elsewhere. 

In  our  penitentiaries  and  prisons  are  many  individuals  that  belong  in 
institutions  for  the  criminal  insane  and  we  have  provided  up  to  date 
000  beds  at  Farview,  and  every  one  is  filled  and  conditions  have  come 
to  such  a pass  that  today  when  an  individual  is  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  the  penal  law  is  adjudged  as  “not  guilty’’  by  reason  of  men- 
tal disease  or  mental  defect,  he  must  either  remain  in  jail  or  be  cared 
for  in  an  already  overcrowded  hospital  inadequately  equipped  for 
his  treatment  and  care. 

Again  the  defective  delinquent  now  serving  his  sentence  in  one 
of  the  correctional  institutions,  when  he  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
crime,  is  discharged  again  to  the  community  wholly  unable  to  care 
for  himself,  open  to  the  suggestions  of  stronger  minds  and  ready  to 
repeat  his  criminal  operations.  Yet,  the  State  provides  no  institu- 
tions where  he  may  be  segregated,  treated  for  what  he  is  and  society 
protected  against  his  further  depredations. 

I want  you  all  to  remember  that  the  great  object  sought  in  the 
hospitalization  of  the  mental  patient  is  his  scientific  medical  treat- 
ment with  a view  to  curing  the  mental  disease  and  restoring  the 
individual  to  social  and  economic  efficiency  rather  than  to  provide 
asylum  for  him  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

Now  to  do  this  there  must  be  adequate  scientific  equipment  for  re- 
search, diagnosis  and  therapy.  It  demands  a medical  staff  of  the 
highest  type  and  a nursing  personnel,  sufficient  in  number  and  with 
the  proper  training  and  ability  to  effectively  care  for  this  type  of 
patient. 
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Such  treatment  cannot  be  provided  for  unless  accomodations  are 
provide  in  which  physicians,  nurses  and  attendants  can  work  without 
serious  risk  to  health  and  where  they  may  have  living  conditions 
that,  approach,  at  least  in  a measure,  those  that  their  positions  would 
demand  outside  an  institution. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  has  endeavored  to  the  extent  of  its 
ability  to  correct  some  of  the  disadvantages  by  raising  the  salaries 
of  the  State  hospital  employes  to  a reasonable  wage,  but  proper  living 
conditions  are  as  essential  as  increased  salaries  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  these  cannot  be  provided  under  existing  conditions. 

Now  the  average  young  physician  hopes  to  marry  and  enjoy  his  own 
home  Perhaps  at  first  a couple  of  rooms  and  a bath,  but  nevertheless  a 
home,  where  he  may  entertain  his  friends  and  relatives.  Is  this  pos- 
sible to  day  in  our  State-owned  hospitals?  No!  Absolutely  not. 

I know  of  one  institution  in  which  five  members  of  the  medical  staff 
are  housed  in  single  rooms  from  which  they  are  compelled  to  line  up  and 
wait  their  turn  to  get  to  the  single  bath  provided  for  their  use. 

In  some  instances  dental  hygienists  and  occupational  therapists  are 
crowded  three  in  a room  in  the  same  quarters  with  the  maids  and  kitchen 
help.  Nurses  are  required  after  12  hours  duty  in  an  atmosphere  that 
is  far  from  normal  and  depressing  in  the  extreme,  to  occupy  rooms  in 
the  wards  among  the  patients,  and  there  attempt  to  sleep  amidst  the 
noise  and  confusion  incident  to  the  housing  of  the  mentally  disturbed. 

I say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a disgrace  to  the  great  Key- 
stone State  to  house  her  patients,  physicians,  nurses  and  attendants  as 
she  is  now  compelled  to  do.  As  a result  many  of  ouri  hospitals  are  im- 
properly manned,  vacancies  exist  and  the  medical  staffs  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  induce  a high  type  of  young  physician  to  engage  in  work 
of  this  character.  The  nursing  personnel  is  gradually  becoming  a group 
of  mere  hospital  tramps,  moving  from  one  institution  to  another,  always 
in  hope  of  finding  better  quarters  in  which  to  live.  A physician  said 
to  me  a few  days  ago,  ‘ ‘ The  turnover  in  our  hospital  in  the  ward  person- 
nel has  become  so  great  that  my  method  of  determining  nurses  and  at- 
tendants from  patients  is  to  look  at  their  feet.  If  they  wear  shoes, 
they  are  employes ; if  they  wear  slippers,  they  are  new  patients  ’ 

Now  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  present  situation  is  demoralizing 
alike  to  our  ward  employes,  medical  officer^  and  patients.  Today  Penn- 
sylvania must  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  her  institutions  are  to 
revert  back  to  custodial  asylums  or  progressively  advance  to  well 
manned  hospitals  worthy  of  the  name. 

Such  is  the  picture  as  we  see  it  from  within  the  walls,  but  there  is 
another  aspect  that  is  of  as  great^  if  not  greater,  significance,  and  this 
is  the  outside  or  community  aspect  of  this  vital  problem. 
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The  Department  of  Welfare,  keenly  alive  to  the  great  possibility  of 
preventive  measures  has  established  throughout  the  State  44  mental  clin- 
ics, and  eight  of  these  are  under  my  immediate  supervision  as  the  Clinical 
Directors  of  the  Danville  State  Hospital.  Day  after  day  I see  passing 
through  these  clinics  mentally  defective  boys  and  girls  who  have  reached 
the  limit  of  progress  in  the  public  schools,  whose  environment  precludes 
any  type  of  adequate  supervision  in  the  home.  Many  of  these  are  active- 
ly delinquent  and  the  only  real  solution  of  their  problem  is  segregation. 
But  where?  There  is  not  a bed  available  in  the  three  institutions  pro- 
vided for  the  feeble-minded  of  the  State  and  there  are  still  a goodly  num- 
ber whose  applications  for  admission  were  filed  two  and  three  years  ago, 
who  are  still  on  the  waiting  list,  and  they  will  probably  remain  there 
until  we  awake  to  our  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

Various  homes  and  shelters  are  receiving  day  after  day  feeble-minded 
women  and  their  illegitimate  offspring.  Detention  wards  and  county 
prisons  are  occupied  by  feeble-minded  girls  of  the  prostitute  class  suffer- 
ing from  venereal  disease  and  there  is  no  alternative  save  to  return  them 
to  the  community.  At  the  present  time  there  are  but  156  beds  set  apart 
for  this  type  of  individual  and  even  when  Laurelton  shall  have  increased 
its  bed  capacity,  and  I assure  you  that  Dr.  Wolfe  will  agree  with  me,  to 
500,  which  has  been  authorized  by  recent  appropriations,  it  will  be  in- 
adequate. 

From  our  own  clinics  in  our  Danville  State  Hospital  I can  fill  the  rest 
of  those  500  beds  in  less  than  six  months.  There  are  8,000  feeble-minded 
women  of  child  bearing  age  loose  today  without  any  supervision  what- 
soever. 

As  a sequel  to  sleeping  sickness,  there  is  a rapidly  increasing  number 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age  showing  evidence  of  well  defined  mental 
disease  and  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  receive  treatment  save-  with 
the  feeble-minded  or  adult  mental  patient. 

I saw  just  a few  months  ago  a little  boy  nine  years  of  age.  Just  12 
month  previous  to  the  time  he  was  brought  to  me  he  had  suffered  from 
sleeping  sickness.  He  still  had  the  marks  of  his  drooping  eyelids  and 
one  hand  paralyzed,  but  his  mentality  was  clear.  As  a matter  of  fact 
from  the  intellectual  standpoint  he  might  be  graded  as  a superior  indi- 
vidual, but  for  more  than  six  months  after  that  disease  that  boy  had 
been  stealing  everything  he  could  get  his  hands  on.  That  boy  has 
tried  to  set  three  fires,  and  had  absolutely  lost  all  of  his  moral  sense. 
What  could  we  do? 

Well,  we  sent  him  down  to  Philadelphia  and  he  was  treated  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  where  Dr.  Stecker  has  a ward  set  aside  for  ob- 
servation and  treatment  if  possible  for  this  type  of  illness.  I think  he 
can  take  care  of  15  patients.  After  they  received  this  boy  and  had  had 
him  there  for  six  weeks  word  came  back,  “We  can’t  keep  him  here. 
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It  is  going  to  be  a question  of  training  for  years  with  this  boy,  or  lie 
is  going  to  find  his  way  into  the  Juvenile  Courts,  and  from  there  on  to 
the  Reformatory,  and  perhaps  to  the  prison  and  electric  chair”. 

He  came  back,  and  what  did  we  do  with  him?  He  was  not  feeble- 
minded, and  you  couldn’t  put  that  boy  in  an  institution  with  the  im- 
becile. He  was  not  the  type  of  boy  to  be  put  in  with  the  adult  insane, 
and  today  the  boy  is  at  Glen  Mills.  Why?  Because  there  is  no  in- 
stitution where  we  could  put  him,  and  he  is  now  there  as  an  incorri- 
gible and  delinquent  boy,  and  he  is  still  diseased. 

Again  our  Mental  Health  Act  of  1923  made  a very  wise  provision  in 
that  it  made  possible  the  admission  to  a State  Hospital  for  mental  dis- 
eases of  an  individual  who  felt  that  something  was  beginning  to  go 
wrong  and  he  wanted  to  go  and  receive  treatment,  the  same  as  we  would 
go  into  a hospital,  a general,  hospital,  if  we  had  a broken  leg  or  apen- 
dicitis.  And  our  Mental  Health  Act  provided  that  an  individual  can 
voluntarily  go  to  the  hospital,  and  without  funds,  (and  perhaps  some  of 
you  have  cases  like  that)  get  help,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  bearing 
their  part  of  the  expense  and  the  State  bearing  its  part  of  the  expense. 

It  was  a wise  provision,  and  yet,  there  are  no  wards  set  aside  for 
the  study  and  treatment  of  early  mild  and  curable  cases  and  the  patient. 
If  he  comes  voluntarily  for  treatment  he  may  find  his  bed  among  the 
acutely  disturbed,  homicidal  or  suicidal  patients,  where  he  may  well 
say,  as  did  a patient  to  me  a few  days  ago,  “Doctor,  if  I stay  here 
I will  go  insane  ’ ’. 

Now  such  are  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  of  Penn 
svlvania  for  the  care  of  its  mentally  diseased  and  mentally  defective 
wards.  Are  these  in  keeping  with  our  ideals  and  with  the  progress 
made  along  other  lines  in  this  great  Commonwealth?  I say  “No!” 

What  is  necessary  then  to  correct  these  conditions  and  provide 
facilities  essential  to  coping  with  this  great  problem? 

In  the  first  place  there  should  be  an  expansion  of  every  State- 
owned  institution  and  the  construction  of  new  institutions  to  care 
for  certain  types  of  patients  now  unprovided  for.  Every  mental 
hospital  should  be  provided  with  special  units  for  the  reception  or 
treatment  of  acute  mental  patients,  and  equipped  with  every  facility 
for  the  scientific  study  and  intensive  treatment  of  the  individual 
patient.  Suitable  wards  or  buildings  should  be  provided  for  the 
housing  and  treatment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
are  suffering  from  mental  disease.  Detached  buildings  should  be 
constructed  for  the  isolation  of  patients  suffering  from  acute  com- 
municable disease  as  well  as  patients  with  tuberculosis. 

When  you  stop  and  think,  in  many  of  our  hospitals  (you  can  find  it  in 
the  Danville  Hospital,  if  you  please)  there  is  no  equipment  to  take 
care  of  the  patient  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  What  do  we  do? 
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Over  in  our  infirmary  wards,  which  are  crowded  to  the  limit,  we 
take  one  small  dormitory  and  place  in  very  close  proximity  individ- 
uals who  are  in  the  final  stage  of  their  mental  diseases,  senile  cases 
and  bed-ridden  cases  where  it  seems  there  is  not  much  possibility  of 
their  contracting  tuberculosis.  They  are  placed  among  them  and 
there  we  attempt  to  treat  them.  Do  you  think  in  a general  hospital, 
out  in  the  community  at  large  that  that  would  be  done.  Would 
you  want  one  of  your  relatives — a ward  of  the  State,  if  you  please, 
and  that  applies  even  to  private  patients — close  to  somebody  with 
active  tuberculosis,  there  being  a possibility  that  they  might  be 
restored  to  mental  health?  I don’t  think  you  would. 

Again  additional  accommodations  for  nurses  and  attendants  to- 
gether with  staff  houses  and  cottages  for  physicians  and  other  officers 
must  be  provided  if  we  are  to  conserve  their  health  and  make  the 
work  attractive  enough  to  bring  them  in  and  keep  them  in  the  service 
when  we  get  them.  The  institutions  for  mental  defectives  need  a 
definite  plan  of  expansion  most  urgently.  This  is  not  only  needed  to 
relieve  the  present  congestion  but  to  provide  for  the  segregation  and 
training  of  a large  number  of  such  individuals  now  at  large  and 
without  proper  supervision.  To  this  end  new  buildings  to  house 
five  hundred  more  boys  should  be  constructed  at  the  Polk  State 
School;  an  entire  new  group  of  buildings  are  needed  at  Pennhurst  in 
order  that  the  sexes  may  be  better  separated,  while  at  Laurelton 
State  Village  construction  should  not  cease  until  at  least  2,000  beds 
have  been  provided  for  defective  women  of  child-bearing  age. 

I am  glad  some  of  you  know  what  that  really  means  and  are  fam- 
iliar with  that  part  of  the  problem. 

A colony  for  epileptics  should  be  established  on  the  site  now  owned 
by  the  State  at  Sellingsgrove  where  the  1,200  patients  of  this  type 
now  housed  with  the  insane  and  feeble-minded  may  be  cared  for  and 
treated  in  an  environment  best  suited  to  their  needs.  Remember 
that  your  epileptic  patient  is  not  a feeble-minded  individual  and  not 
an  insane  individual.  Now  there  are  some,  of  course,  who  have 
mental  disease  complicating  their  epilepsy,  and  some  of  those,  due 
to  lack  of  care  and  treatment,  do  deteriorate  and  treatment  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  is  of  no  avail.  However,  the  majority  of  these 
cases  are  individuals  who  can  follow  some  definite  line  of  life  work, 
provided  it  is  in  community  form,  in  a colony. 

There  is  a pressing  need  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  for  in- 
creased bed  capacity  in  the  care  of  mental  patients  in  that  district 
and  the  rapid  completion  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Torrance  should 
be  made  immediately  possible. 

At  least  one,  and  better  two,  psychopathic  hospitals  should  be 
established  in  the  State  for  study  and  research  in  mental  medicine, 
for  the  treatment  of  borderline  and  early  cases  and  where  physicians 
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may  be  adequately  trained  to  fill  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
State  service.  If  you  could  only  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  we 
beg  and  pray  and  beseech  and  try  our  best  to  get  internes  to  come  to 
us  from  the  General  Hospital,  young  men  about  to  complete  their 
course  in  medicine.  We  try  to  get  young  men  to  take  the  places  of 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  when  our  days  of  usefulness  are  over — if  only 
you  knew  how  we  beg  them  to  come,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  them  to  fill  these  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  State  service. 

Now  for  the  criminal  insane,  increased  facilities  are  immediately 
necessary.  At  the  State  Hospital  at  Farview  the  facilities  should  be 
increased  to  twice  its  capacity  at  the  present  time.  Defective  delin- 
quents of  both  sexes  should  receive  most  careful  consideration  and  a 
new  building  at  New  Cumberland  for  males  and  proper  buildings  at 
Laurelton  for  females  are  needed  to  make  possible  the  proper  seg- 
regation of  the  feeble-minded  now  serving  sentences  for  crimes  com- 
mitted. 

Finally  our  penal  and  correctional  institutions  call  for  very  definite 
thought  and  consideration,  and  until  the  necessary  expansion  in  these 
institutions  has  been  consumated  and  the  criminal  within  the  walls 
treated  on  a scientific  basis,  these  institutions  will  continue  to  breed 
rather  than  limit  crime,  and  that  is  not  “emotionalism”. 

W e are  hearing  today  all  over  this  country  about  the  crime  wave, 
and  the  newspapers  are  full  of  articles  about  the  crime  wave.  What 
does  it  mean?  Let  us  get  down  to  the  real  basis  of  the  thing1. 
Consider  that  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  all  of  the  inmates  in  your 
correctional  institutions  are  feeble-minded,  insane  or  epileptic.  If 
they  are  taken  care  of  before  they  become  criminals,  you  will  do 
away  with  50  per  cent  of  your  crime. 

Again  consider  a survey  that  was  made  by  Dr.  Anderson  sometime 
ago  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston  of  100  defective  delinquents. 
He  found  that  that  group  of  100  had  been  arrested  and  convicted 
from  18  to  25  times,  then  you  can  understand  something  about  where 
your  crime  wave  comes  from. 

Until  the  necessary  expansion  in  the  institutions  is  made,  until 
we  can  establish  institutions  where  the  defective  may  be  placed  in 
the  proper  institutions  where  he  may  live  out  his  life  more  or  less  in 
a useful  way,  these  institutions  will  continue  to  breed  rather  than 
limit  crime.  I want  to  say  to  you  that  that  is  not  ‘ ‘ emotionalism 

I grant  you  that  the  conditions  that  we  face  today  are  not  of 
our  own  making;  this  condition  represents  not  the  development  of 
weeks  or  months,  but  it  represents  the  culmination  of  long  years  of 
indifference  and  neglect.  It  is  a condition,  however,  that  can  be 
no  longer  sidestepped  for  we  have  come  face  to  face  with  a stone 
wall,  the  moving  of  which  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  this 
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Commonwealth  and  the  problem  can  be  settled  satisfactorily  in  only 
one  way  and  this  is  to  provide  the  necessary  finances  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a constructive  program  of  expansion. 

Now  such  a program  has  been  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  The  time  of  completion  has  been  placed  at  10  years,  and 
the  necessary  funds  $50,000,000. 

How  can  such  a program  best  be  financed?  The  most  practical 
plan  is  probably  that  proposed  by  the  Public  Charities  Associaton 
of  Pennsylvania  and  introduced  by  the  Phipps-Sterling  resolution 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  providing  for  a bond  issue  of 
$50,000,000  to  be  expended  over  a period  of  10  years  at  the  rate  of 
$5,000,000  per  year. 

This  method  has  been  criticized  as  being  costly.  It  is  true  that  it 
will  mean  a total  outlay  with  interest  of  between  $70,000,000  and 
$75,000,000,  but  it  represents  after  all  an  honest  debt  that  must  be 
paid  sooner  or  later.  Its  cancellation  now  will  mean  in  the  long  run 
a definite  saving  of  dollars  and  cents  and  the  placing  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  where  it  can  render  to  this  and  coming  generations 
the  type  of  service  necessary  to  the  adequate  treatment  and  care  of 
the  mentally  afflicted  and  the  preservation  of  the  mental  health  of 
its  citizens. 

You,  as  Directors  of  the  Poor,  tonight  have  these  people  under 
jour  charge,  and  you  all  know  that  we  want  to  take  care  of  them 
tr,  the  best  of  our  ability;  you  want  them  to  have  all  they  can  have 
— but  there  is  only  one  way:  YOU  MUST  EDUCATE  THE  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  LEGISLATURE.  You  must  educate  every  man  and 
woman  that  goes  to  the  polls  to  cast  his  or  her  ballot  in  the  right 
way.  It  means  work  now,  and  tomorrow,  and  all  the  time. 

As  I close  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  mentally  afflicted  in  this  State 
are  calling,  and  they  are  calling  loudly  for  help.  Will  you  place  upon 
your  records  tonight  the  resolution  that  (as  far  as  you  are  concerned) 
you  will  use  every  bit  of  energy  and  power  and  influence  you  have 
toward  the  bond  issue?  Or  will  you  pass  by  on  the  other  side? 
I leave  it  with  you! 

President  Cheyney  : Thank  you,  Dr.  Pike.  I wish  that  every  one 
of  us  could  take  this  address  back  home  with  us  and  put  it  in  every 
newspaper  in  every  part  of  our  District  and  keep  it  there.  You  and 
I know  how  we  feed  this  hopper.  Dr.  Pike  speaks  of  this  constantly 
increasing  stream  and  I wondered  how  we  take  care  of  the  people  con- 
stantly passed  in  there.  I have  heard  it  argued  that  this  Bond  issue 
is  bad  finance,  but  why  is  it  bad  finance  to  take  care  of  unfortunate 
people  and  good  finance  to  take  care  of  material  things.  That  is  an  ar- 
gument that  I can ’t  understand. 

Dr.  Mary  M.  Wolfe,  Superintendent  of  Laurelton  State  Village 
will  now  address  us. 
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LAURELTON  STATE  VILLAGE 

Dr.  Mary  M.  Wolfe,  Superintendent 

Dr.  Mary  M.  Wolfe:  I wonder  if  you  know  how  pleased  I was  when 
Dr.  Pike  stated  that  Laurelton  should  be  increasing  enlarged  and 
some  of  you  applauded.  I didn’t  believe  I had  that  many  friends 
among  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

For  the  last  five  years  I have  had  to  give  you  such  discouraging 
answers  when  you  would  send  in  and  ask  me  to  help  you  with  your 
problems  that  I was  almost  afraid  to  come  down  and  see  you  at  this 
Convention.  Over  and  over  again  when  you  have  sent  in  asking  for 
the  admission  of  girls  to  Laurelton,  I have  had  to  give  you  what 
has  become  almost  a stereotyped  phrase — “This  institution  is  filled 
to  more  than  its  normal  capacity  and  has  a long  waiting  list’’.  Now 
instead  of  that  being  an  effort  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
stitution it  has  been  an  actual  statement  of  facts. 

I can  corroborate  Dr.  Pike ’s  statement  relative  to  that  waiting  list. 
We  are  at  Laurelton  today  putting  up,  out  of  the  last  appropriation 
we  received  from  the  Legislature,  buildings  to  house  315  girls.  The 
other  day  I counted  over  the  number  on  our  waiting  list  and  found 
that  we  have  right  now  on  that  waiting  list  317  applicants,  and  the 
applicants  are  coming  in  right  along. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  working  our  way  through  the  applicants 
that  asked  to  come  into  the  institution  in  1924.  Now  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  we  have  not  taken  in  any  girls  who  have  applied  after 
1924,  but  what  it  does  mean  is  this:  The  pressure  for  places  at  large 
is  so  great  that  we  have  to  give  preference  first  to  all  to  those  anti- 
social cases  which  need  care  more  than  any  other  ease.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  give  care  to  the  delinquent  defective  cases. 

When  the  Superintendent  at  Muncy  writes  to  me  and  says,  “I 
have  a girl  at  Muncy  who  positively  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
out  into  the  world  again’’,  and  when  I get  that  same  message  from 
Glen  Mills  and  when  the  Investigators  from  the  Bureau  of  Mental 
Health  examine  those  cases  and  corroborate  those  statements,  what 
am  I to  do?  Those  girls  must  have  accomodations,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  this:  We  have  at  Laurelton  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  population  which  is  made  up  of  delinquent  girls.  That  doesn’t 
mean  their  delinquencies  are  always  of  a very  serious  nature,  but 
we  have  about  90  per  cent  who  at  some  time  during  their  lives  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  courts. 

N°w  as  long  as  that  is  the  case  you  can  see  why  just  the  common 
ordinary  borderline  girl  who  is  an  unmarried  mother  seems  a minor 
proposition  to  us,  when  we  have  to  take  these  girls  who  are  not  only 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  but  anti-social  in  addition. 
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I feel  sure  that  if  the  Social  Agencies  of  Pennsylvania  knew  that 
we  were  likely  to  have  any  large  number  of  vacancies  for  girls  at 
the  Laurelton  State  Village  the  State  would  send  us  at  least  500 
girls  in  six  months. 


How  have  we  tried  within  the  last  six  years  to  carry  out  our 
stewardship  at  Laurelton?  These  years  have  taught  us  a good  deal. 
You  must  remember  that  Laurelton  is  in  a way  a pioneeer  institution. 
Before  Laurelton  was  established  we  had  in  institutions  for  mentally 
defective  children,  adults  whom  we  had  taken  into  the  institutions 
as  children,  and  who  grew  up  into  manhood  and  womanhood  in  those 
institutions  to  which  they  had  been  admitted,  but  we  never  before 
took  in  girls  as  adults.  So  we  had  many  things  to  learn.  When 
Laurelton  was  established  the  first  idea  was  that  feeble-minded  girls 
should  be  committed  to  it  and  remain  their  during  their  child-bearing 
period.  By  being  so  segregated  they  would  not  have  children  and 
pass  on  their  mentally  defect  to  succeeding  generations.  In  theory 
that  is  all  very  pretty,  but  when  you  come  to  work  it  out  practically, 
it  is  not  so  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  so  easy. 


We  started  in  with  a will  and  a vim  to  carry  out  what  we  thought 
was  the  desire  of  the  better  thinking  people,  the  more  advanced 
thinking  people  of  the  State,  and  it  was  not  long  until  we  came  up 
against  this  proposition:  We  took  in  a group  of  girls  and  filled  our 
first  building,  and  then  more  applicants  came  to  us.  What  were 
we  to  do?  We  had  no  accommodations  and  we  went  to  the  Leg- 
islature and  got  money  for  a couple  of  more  buildings,  and  we  filled 
them.  And  then  what  were  we  to  do?  We  went  to  the  Legislature 
and  asked  for  more  money  for  buildings  and  we  got  it,  and  we  filled 
up  one  or  two  more  buildings. 


Now  as  we  were  going  on  that  supposition  under  which  the  in- 
stitution was  established,  it  meant  simply  a continuous  performance, 
getting  a building  and  fill  it  up;  getting  a building  and  filling  it  up. 
We  have  gone  through  13  years  of  that  business  and  we  are  taking 
care  of  250  girls  out  of  a conservative  estimate  of  8,000  in  the  state. 
You  can  see  that  we  are  not  getting  very  far.  We  then  began  to 
do  some  thinking.  In  the  meantime  what  was  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  girls  in  that  institution?  They  were  becoming  discouraged 
and  would  think,  “What  is  the  use  of  working,  it  doesn’t  do  any 
good  anyhow.  What  'is  the  use  of  being  good  for  we  will  never 
get  out”. 


The  girls  began  to  recognize  that  sort  of  thing.  Here  we  were 
with  a static  dissatisfied  population.  We  had  been  trying  to  educate 
those  girls  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  those  that  came  to  us  without 
adequate  academic  training  and  whose  mental  capacity  showed  they 
should  be  able  to  take  greater  school  training.  How  were  they  given 
it?  We  had  no  school  room,  and  we  have  no  school  room  today. 
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We  carry  on  our  academic  training  on  a long  table  in  a corner  of  our 
dining  room  between  meals.  We  are  to  teach  our  girls  art  and 
crafts,  what  is  often  called  in  rehabilitation  work  occupational  ther- 
apy. We  have  to  do  the  same  things  there.  We  have  a cupboard 
in  one  of  our  dining  rooms  and  after  breakfast  we  get  out  all  of 
our  materials  and  then  the  girls  gather  in  that  dining  room  to  do 
this  work.  And  then  at  eleven  o’clock  all  of  that  stuff  has  to  be  put 
away,  and  then  again  at  one  o ’clock  it  has  to  be  hauled  out  again. 
And  then  again  at  four  o’clock  it  lias  to  be  put  away  again. 

That  is  the  kind  of  handicaps  we  are  working  under,  and  yet  we 
are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  girls  during  these  years. 
We  have  been  working  at  Laurelton  and  others  have  been  working 
too.  Other  people  have  had  to  meet  these  same  problems  we  have 
had  to  meet. 

Dr.  Bernstein  of  the  Borne  State  School  in  New  York  State,  in 
order  to  try  to  solve  his  problems,  went  out  into  various  parts  of  the 
State  and  established  colonies  for  his  boys  and  girls.  He  would  go 
into  a community  and  take  the  boys  and  girls — not  together — a 
colony  of  boys,  and  a colony  of  girls,  and  put  them  in  this  building 
under  a House  Mother,  or  a House  Father,  or  both.  After  they  had 
received  training  in  the  institution  they  would  go  into  the  various 
places  in  the  State,  perhaps  in  the  mills,  and  perhaps  the  girls 
would  go  out  and  perform  domestic  service,  and  the  boys  perhaps 
would  go  out  on  farms  if  that  colony  happened  to  be  in  a farming 
community.  In  that  way  he  was  able  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
available  beds  in  his  institutions. 

So  seeing  this  experiment  being  tried  out  in  New  York  State  we 
thought  we  would  try  the  same  thing  and  we  laid  out  a scheme  of 
education  there  for  our  girls,  as  I said,  giving  them  all  of  the 
academic  training  they  were  capable  of  taking,  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  stabilize  them,  morally  and  emotionally.  We  find  that 
many  of  the  girls  that  come  to  us  are  individualists,  very  selfish 
and  think  only  of  themselves,  and  they  have  no  sense  of  group  re- 
sponsibility. We  did  try  to  develop  those  things  with  our  girls  with 
a view  of  colonizing  them  along  the  lines  of  Dr.  Bernstein’s  colonies. 
As  soon  as  we  got  sufficient  girls  ready  to  do  this  last  Spring,  we  felt 
that  we  were  just  about  ready  to  start  off,  and  then  what  do  you 
suppose  we  discovered?  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  do 
not  allow  us  to  use  maintenance  money  for  anything  carried  on  out- 
side of  the  institution  itself.  And  there  were  those  interested  girls, 
trained  and  on  tip-toes  ready  to  take  up  this  new  thing,  and  then 
we  had  to  throw  cold  water  on  it.  And  what  were  we  to  do?  We 
did  the  very  best  we  could.  We  don’t  believe  that  parole  will  take 
the  place  of  that  colony  life.  We  don’t  believe  parole,  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  is  as  safe  a thing  as  colony  life  because  it 
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doesn’t  give  the  same  supervision  . However,  we  had  to  take  the 
chance,  and  we  sent  out  18  or  20  girls  in  various  places  in  the  State, 
and  I want  to  say  to  you  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  those  girls 
are  still  outside  and  doing  well. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  mighty  careful  where  we  put  them,  and 
we  are  mighty  careful  what  girls  we  sent  out,  but  by  doing  that 
we  have  been  able  to  take  in  just  that  same  number  of  girls  who 
have  been  on  the  outside  without  the  proper  training  and  without  the 
proper  supervision. 

Now  don’t  misunderstand  me  when  I tell  you  how  we  are  trying 
as  best  we  can  to  expand  our  capacity  in  taking  care  of  our  problems. 
There  isn ’t  anything  we  can  do,  parole  or  any  other  way,  that  is 
going  to  release  enough  to  take  care  of  the  situation  at  Laurelton. 
and  let  us  sit  down  and  rest  and  not  increase  the  size  of  the  institu- 
tion. After  we  have  put  into  effect  the  colonies  and  have  paroled 
every  single  girl  that  we  have  there  in  the  institution  who  is  fit  for 
parole,  we  still  will  have,  with  every  effort  you  can  make,  mentally 
defectives  in  our  communities. 

There  is  just  one  appeal  1 would  like  to  make  to  you  along  the 
line  of  the  matter  of  parole,  and  that  is  this:  How  far  can  we  go 
iu  eking  out  our  slender  capacity?  The  capacity  of  our  institution  at 
Laurelton  will  depend  to  a certain  extent  upon  the  kind  of  co- 
operation we  received  from  the  people  on  the  outside.  If,  when  we 
put  a girl  in  your  community  for  instance,  a girl  probably  on  the 
borderline,  but  no  more  feeble-minded  than  a great  many  girls  on 
the  outside,  but  yet  certified  as  such — if  you  don’t  give  her  a chance 
and  don’t  give  her  a helping  hand  outside,  you  are  only  crippling 
yourselves.  From  a selfish  standpoint  of  view,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
every  effort  you  can  make  to  try  to  see  that  those  girls  make  good 
is  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

The  girls  at  Laurelton  State  Village  are  trained,  those  of  them  that 
we  feel  will  have  to  stay  with  us,  and  there  is  a large  number  of  those 
girls  who  will  perhaps  never  be  paroled — over  15  or  20  per  cent — -because 
we  haven ’t  the  ordinary  cross-section  of  mental  defectives.  We  have 
more  trouble  with  delinquents,  and  I virtually  told  you  that  when  I 
said  that  about  90  per  cent  of  our  girls  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
courts.  Now  what  about  the  other  group?  What  are  we  doing  for 
them?  How  are  we  trying  to  help  them  out?  My  feeling  is  that  a 
State  Institution  is  a trust,  handed  over  to  the  persons  who  are  manag- 
ing the  institution  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  so  we  are  trying 
there  at  Laurelton  to  make  those  girls  just  as  self-supporting  as  we 
can,  and  the  institution  as  self-supporting  as  we  can.  Our  girls  make 
all  of  their  own  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  their  stockings  and 
knitted  underwear,  sweaters,  etc.,  and  a little  later  when  we  get 
a larger  population  we  will  do  that  work  also.  We  raise  all  of  our  vege- 
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tables  in  the  summer  and  put  them  away  in  great  quantities  for  winter 
use.  The  girls  take  care  of  the  dairy  and  the  girls  do  a certain  amount 
of  cultivating,  and  one  or  two  of  them  do  plowing  in  the  fields  near 
the  institution.  We  have  a few  girls  who  help  our  carpenters  and 
those  girls  act  as  carpenters  helpers.  Some  of  them  act  as  painter 
helpers  and  there  is  a group  of  six  girls  at  the  Village  who  have 
painted  the  interiors  of  three  of  our  large  cottages  and  we  did  not  have 
to  hire  any  outside  painters.  These  girls  assisted  the  one  painter. 

Now  we  want  to  continue  with  this  kind  of  work  and  we  want  to  do 
it  in  the  best  way  we  can.  We  have  every  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
Social  Agencies  of  the  State.  As  I said  in  the  beginning,  I am  glad 
that  some  of  you  realize  that  even  though  I have  to  use  the  old  formula 
whenever  you  write  in  to  me  asking  me  to  admit  those  girls.  You  will 
remember  as  Dr.  Pike  said  in  his  address,  it  is  not  our  fault. 

President  Cheyney  : Mr.  George  K.  Bedinger,  Executive  Director, 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  will  present  the  problem 
of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

MOTHER’S  ASSISTANCE  FUND. 

George  R.  Bedinger,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  George  R.  Bedinger:  I want  to  speak  very  briefly  on  this 
subject  of  Mothers  ’ Assistance  Fund  from  three  points  of  view. 

First  I want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  way  in  which  our  Mothers  ’ 
Assistance  Fund  in  Pennsylvania  is  being  administered.  You  know 
better  than  I do  how  well  it  is  being  done.  The  overhead  is  negligible, 
and  the  seven  unpaid  Trustees  in  the  different  Counties  and  the  Super- 
visors are  doing  this  work  most  economically  and  most  wisely,  but  what 
do  they  find  and  what  do  you  as  Directors  of  the  Poor  find?  I think 
you  find  yourselves  very  much  embarrassed  and  that  is  because  of  the 
injustice  in  the  matter  of  waiting  lists. 

We  have  today  about  3,500  families  receiving  grants  from  the  Moth- 
ers ’ Assistance  Fund  which  keep  the  children  with  the  widowed  mother. 
There  are  about  12,000  children  in  that  group  of  families.  But  we  find 
there  are  2,400  families  and  over  6,000  children  on  the  waiting  list, 
and  most  of  them  have  to  wait  one  or  two  years.  There  are  many  in- 
stances where  that  waiting  is  a very  hard  thing  and  women  break  under 
the  strain,  and  some  even  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  That  is  a real 
injustice  because  it  is  a State  Law  that  says  that  eligible  widows  with 
dependent  children  under  16  years  of  age  have  a right  to  this  support 
from  the  State.  Yet,  as  you  know,  the  State  has  not  ever  appropriated 
sufficient  money  to  care  for  this  whole  number  of  families.  The  in- 
justice of  waiting  lists  is  a terrible  thing. 
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Finally  we  find  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  fam- 
ilies receiving  the  aid  are  receiving  inadequate  support.  The  average 
monthly  payment  is  only  $37.16.  The  Supervisor  at  Harrisburg  reckons 
that  it  should  be  $53  or  $54,  instead  of  $37.  That  means  about  30  per 
cent  of  our  Mothers  ’ Assistance  families  are  not  getting  adequate 
living  support  The  mothers  have  to  go  out  and  work  almost  every  day, 
instead  of  two  or  three  days  a week,  and  there  are  many  other  ways 
in  which  the  inadequate  grants  results  in  breaking  down  the  very  idea 
of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  The  Trustees  of  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund  feel  they  should  have  from  the  Legislature  $4,000,000. 

You  will  remember  the  grant  in  the  Legislature  of  1923  and  1925  was 
$1,750,000.  If  we  are  going  to  do  this  job  adequately  we  should  ask 
the  Legislature  for  little  more  than  twice  that  which  they  are  giving 
us  now.  That  seems  like  a very  large  sum  of  money,  $4,000,000  a 
biannium  for  this  work.  Yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  isn’t  it 
the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  to  make  our  case  as  plain  as  possible  and 
lay  all  of  the  cards  on  the  table  and  then  go  to  Legislature  and  ask 
for  the  money. 

The  Mothers ’Assistance  Fund  has  asked  the  Public  Charities  As- 
sociation to  help  in  this  campaign  of  state-wide  education  to  show 
this  need  and  help  them  with  their  legislative  campaign  next  winter. 
But  we  as  a single  state  wide  organization  can’t  do  this  alone.  I can’t 
think,  of  any  organization  that  can  help  the  Mothers  ’ Assistance  Fund 
in  this  great  need  more  than  our  own  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

President  Cheyney:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bedinger.  I am  sure  we  all  en- 
dorse Mr.  Bedinger ’s  remarks.  Some  of  the  Counties  are  augmenting 
some  of  the  Mothers  ’ Assistance  Funds  where  the  grant  is  not  sufficient, 
and  I think  we  can  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help  in  this, 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  State  Welfare. 

THE  CHIILDREN’S  COMMISSION 

Dr.  Neva  R.  Deardoff,  Philadelphia. 

I)r.  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  Secretary  of  the  Children’s  Commission 
will  present  to  you  some  of  the  activities  of  this  commission. 

Dr.  Neva  R.  Deardoff  : I am  very  sorry  that  I have  to  substitute  for 
Judge  Lindsey,  of  Warren,  whom  most  of  you  know. 

I am  reminded  of  that  story  of  Uncle  Tom ’s  Cabin.  The  play  was 
going  along  pretty  well  and  about  the  middle  of  the  play  there  was  a 
long  pause,  and  this  happened  just  before  Liza  was  to  cross  over  on  the 
ice,  and  finally  the  manager  came  out  and  said,  ‘ ‘ Friends,  I must  an- 
nounce that  ze  bloodhound  is  indisposed,  but  the  poodle  is  willing  to 
take  his  place”. 
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I think  the  story  takes  its  text  from  a rather  old  decision  in  Penn- 
sylvania Law  when  a very  wise  Judge  said  a valuable  and  quotable 
thing  in  1852:  “It  matters  little  to  an  orphan  child  whether  his  in- 
terests are  sacrificed  and  his  prospects  blighted  by  well  meaning 
ignorance  or  wilful  malice  ’ ’. 

So  the  job  of  going  over  the  laws  relating  to  children  was  assigned 
to  this  Commission  by  the  Legislature  and  there  I think  our  Com- 
mission has  it  over  previous  speakers.  All  of  them  are  going  to  the 
Legislature  with  thrilling  stories  and  I don ’t  want  for  one  moment 
to  do  anything  but  endorse  what  has  been  said  to-night  because  the 
adequate  doing  of  the  children’s  job  in  Pennsylvania  is  interwoven 
with  every  one  of  these  movements.  But  I want  to  point  out  that 
the  Children’s  Commission  was  invited  to  suggest  things  to  the  Leg- 
islature. Now  having  the  Legislature  saying,  “Come  on  and  suggest 
something  to  us”,  we  feel  we  must  make  the  most  of  it.  We  hope 
vvha.t  we  recommend  will  not  be  so  discouraging  to  the  Legislature 
but  what  it  will  repeat  that  performance  in  other  fields.  We  think 
it  is  a pretty  good  performance  to  keep  going  all  the  time. 

The  legislation  relating  to  Children  has  accumulated  over  a long 
period.  The  first  job  it  seemed  to  the  Children’s  Commission  that 
needed  to  be  done  was  the  publication  of  what  existed  on  the  statute 
books  and  the  Legislative  Bureau  was  asked  to  compile  all  of  the  data 
relating  to  Children  and  we  published  those,  and  all  of  you  were  sent 
copies.  Every  Poor  Board  Office  in  this  State  so  far  as  we  were 
able  to  get  it  received  that  manual  relating  to  Children.  This  com- 
pilation of  Children’s  laws  was  the  first  official  publication  in  this 
State. 

Then  came  a stud}'  of  the  conditions  relating  to  Children  and  the 
Federal  Children ’s  Bureau  made  a survey  in  seven  Counties  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  (Erie  County  was  one)  and  they  examined 
all  of  the  facts  relating  to  this  specialized  field  of  Welfare,  the  care 
of  delinquent  and  dependent  children.  The  results  of  that  study  are 
now  going  through  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  Washington. 
They  asked  our  Commission  to  go  over  all  of  the  facts  gathered, 
and  we  had  the  benefit  of  a very  intensive  study  of  everything  they 
had  collected,  and  we  found  very  interesting  things. 

These  seven  Counties  were  typical  of  a great  cross-section  of  Penn- 
sylvania life.  They  contained  730,000  people  and  we  thought  that 
constituted  a fair  sample  of  what  Pennsylvania  is  like  outside  of 
the  cities. 

We  found  in  those  Counties  (not  every  County,  but  taking  them  as  a 
block)  there  were  3.4  per  cent  of  the  children  under  16  years  of  age 
receiving  assistance,  either  in  their  own  homes  or  outside  of  their  own 
homes.  That  is,  three  or  four  children  out  of  every  100  were  receiving 
assistance. 
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As  for  the  delinquent  children,  85  out  of  10,000  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  in  the  course  of  the  year  had  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  courts  or  correctional  institutions.  That  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  law  and  study  of  basic  conditions  we  thought  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  formulate  a sound  basis  for  legislation  in  our 
State. 

I will  tell  you  that  our  Commission  from  the  beginning  has  not  taken 
much  of  a liking  to  roaming  over  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and 
hunting  interesting  laws  and  trying  to  plant  them  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
doesn’t  approve  of  that  particular  method.  We  have  had  collected  for 
us  the  statutes  of  other  states,  but  we  would  rather  first  study  our  con- 
dition and  then  see  if  other  states  offer  any  good  suggestions:  We 
would  rather  work  out  our  own  solution  than  hunt  around  for  some 
ready-made  laws  which  are  easily  applied. 

At  the  last  Legislation  two  Acts  were  recommended  by  our  Commis- 
sion and  both  passed  practically  verbatim,  a slight  change  having  been 
made  in  one.  The  first  one  related  to  ‘ ‘ adoption  I do  not  want  to 
take  the  time  to  go  over  it,  except  to  say  that  it  did  away  with  a bar- 
barous custom,  adopting  children  by  deed. 

The  other  Act  relates  to  the  licensing  of  Infant  Boarding  Houses, 
the  old  problem  of  taking  care  of  small  babies  under  conditions  which 
they  can’t  survive.  The  problem  of  a baby  farm  and  boarding  a baby 
is  quite  terrific.  When  you  consider  that  it  takes  probably  between  five 
and  six  hours  of  time  over  a period  of  24  hours  to  look  after  one  baby, 
you  can  see  why  hiring  somebody  else  to  do  it  is  a very  expensive  process, 
and  then  remember  all  of  these  new  ideas  about  what  a baby  should  be 
fed  and  how  a baby  should  be  taught.  The  boarding  of  a baby  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  solve  because  the  people  who  board 
out  their  babies  seldom  have  enough  money  to  furnish  the  service  to  do 
the  job  properly.  So  what  a mother  who  wants  to  board  her  baby  can 
afford  to  pay  isn’t  enough  to  get  the  job  done.  The  consequence  is 
that  to  make  it  pay  people  take  babies  in  large  bunches.  One  woman 
attempted  to  take  care  of  12  or  16,  and  sometimes  20  babies,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  babies  are  neglected.  They  are  not  spectacularly 
neglected  sometimes,  but  often  they  are.  Usually  what  happens  is  they 
are  neglected  in  a less  obvious  way.  They  will  probably  get  food  and 
be  kept  reasonably  clean,  but  Dr.  Hartley,  of  the  Child  Bureau  of 
Hygiene  in  Philadelphia,  states  that  the  babies  never  talk  on  time  and 
never  walk  on  time  because  they  do  not  have  the  personal  attention 
that  is  necessary  to  be  given  to  them  so  that  they  may  develop  as  they 
should. 

I will  tell  you  now  that  one  woman  who  persistently  violated  that 
Act  is  now  occupying  a position  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Jail  under 
a 30-day  sentence.  In  other  places  old  and  dirty  baby  farms  have  been 
rooted  out,  and  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  is  interested  in  issuing 
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the  license  on  the  basis  of  the  essential  elements  of  properly  taking 
care  of  babies.  The  license  doesn ’t  cost  anything  and  it  puts  no  tax 
on  the  operator,  but  is  given  when  it  is  demonstrated  the  elements  of 
care  are  there. 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have  been  working  intensively  on 
the  Courts’  decisions  relating  to  the  Juvenile  Courts  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  the  information  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  and 
it  now  covers  223  questions  and  answers.  We  think  there  will  be  some 
more  questions  to  be  answered  very  soon. 

We  have  gone  over  all  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  since  1893 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  modify  the  procedure  for  children. 
We  have  gone  over  all  of  those  laws  and  court  decisions,  and  we  have 
collected  material  from  other  states.  That  document  we  think  rather 
lays  out  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  Juvenile  Courts  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  we  think  it  is  absolutely  basic.  We  intend  to  publish  it 
very  soon,  and  it  will  be  an  understanding  of  what  the  law  actually  is 
relating  to  Juvenile  Courts. 

Now  I know  that  you  want  to  have  a word  about  what  is  coming  up 
in  the  next  legislature.  While  our  Commission  has  not  made  its  final 
decisions,  I can  tell  you  that  we  wont  go  off  on  a tangent  and  go 
into  subjects  that  we  haven’t  studied.  These  are  what  we  have  studied: 

We  have  studied  the  indenture  with  a new  Act  to  control  child  place- 
ment, and  that  is  a very  complicated  subject  in  Pennsylvania.  I assume 
that  all  of  the  poor  districts  or  institutions  back  in  1874  had  conferred 
upon  them  by  Legislature  the  power  to  indenture  children.  Well  now, 
we  think  that  most  everybody  in  Pennsylvania,  doesn ’t  need  to  have 
any  time  wasted  on  him  convincing  him  or  arguing  with  him  about  in- 
dentures. The  day  of  indentures  is  gone  and  we  must  find  something 
else. 

Now  in  the  case  of  these  Special  and  Local  Acts,  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  you  shall  advertise  for  three  weeks  your  intention  to  repeal 
one  of  these  or  change  it  or  modify  it.  That  is  a very  complicated 
problem.  The  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  helped  us  out  by  a plan 
which  makes  possible  the  drawing  of  one  Act  to  repeal,  on  a given 
subject,  all  special  local  and  general  legislation.  We  are  now  studying 
the  possibilities  of  using  that  form.  Getting  indenture  off  the  statute 
books  is  a negative  kind  of  an  act  but  the  Commission  doesn’t  apologize 
for  doing  negative  acts,  because  we  think  there  is  real  value  in  them 
It  has  been  said,  ‘ ‘ When  you  pass  an  Act,  repeal  one  or  two  ’ ’. 

Indenture  was  our  ancestors  ’ way  of  child  placing.  We  don ’t  place 
by  indenture  anymore.  How  do  we  place  and  what  shall  be  the  safe- 
guards thrown  around  placements?  You  have  no  idea  in  the  matter  of 
adoption  where  all  of  the  angles  come  up.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  two 
or  three  women  who  do  child  placement  as  individuals.  They  will  get 
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children  and  place  them  outside  of  the  State,  and  they  do  quite  a large 
business  in  placement,  comparatively  speaking.  There  should  be  in- 
vestigation prior  to  receiving  the  child  for  placement  and  it  can’t  be 
done  by  one  person. 

That  whole  question  makes  me  harp  back  to  this  question  of  how  to 
control  child  placement,  and  we  are  now  working  hard  on  that  problem. 
We  need  an  Act  that  will  protect  a child  passing  through  various  hands 
and  landing  somewhere,  perhaps  where  there  will  be  either  well  meaning 
ignorance  or  wilful  malice  to  which  he  will  be  subjected.  Our  study 
of  adoption  makes  us  believe  and  we  know  that  children  are  getting 
into  homes  where  the  very  worse  conditions  prevail.  The  control  of  child 
placement  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  Child  Welfare 
field. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Juvenile  Courts,  and  I can  no  more  than  simply 
suggest  what  the  problems  are  with  which  we  are  trying  to  cope.  As 
you  know  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  says  “classes  of  children  who  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Courts  jurisdiction’’,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  legal 
definitions  occurs  in  the  original  Juvenile  Court  Acts.  It  says,  “A  de- 
pendent and  neglected  child  shall  mean  thus  and  so’’ — coupling  up  a de- 
pendent and  neglected  child.  You  can  readily  see  that  a dependent 
child  and  a neglected  child  are  sometimes  the  same,  but  frequently  not 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  that  is  one  of  the  outstanding  problems 
to  straighten  out.  One  of  the  things  was  to  define  what  is  a dependent 
child  and  what  is  a neglected  child,  and  define  the  dependency  of  the 
dependent  child. 

We  have  now  an  important  court  decision  which  you  have  perhaps  seen 
— Allegheny  County  vs.  Pittsburgh.  I have  forgotten  just  how  it  reads, 
but  the  Superior  Court  held  that  a dependent  child  was  not  the  same  as 
a neglected  child  in  the  meaning  of  the  Poor  Laws.  That  means  a 
very  interesting  legal,  as  well  as  social  decision.  We  have  that  problem 
to  think  about.  Certainly  we  can ’t  shut  our  eyes  to  it. 

Then  another  interesting  thing  in  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Pennsylvania 
is  that  legally  we  don’t  have  a separate  Juvenile  Court  in  Pennsylvania. 
If  you  have  a Judge  elected  and  interested  in  Quarter  Sessions  or  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  in  some  cases  Orphan  Court  work,  the  Juvenile  court 
cases  just  become  one  item  in  a long  list  of  things  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  do.  We  feel  it  is  a very  grave  question  whether  by  this 
method  we  shall  ever  get  uniformly  good  Juvenile  Court  administration 
throughout  the  State. 

We  have  in  some  places  good  Juvenile  Courts,  and  in  some  places 
they  don’t  pretend  to  have  Juvenile  Courts.  The  Judge  will  call  in 
the  District  Attorney  and  the  District  Attorney  examines  the  case 
and  he  has  no  knowledge  about  the  child.  We  feel  we  should  have  uni- 
form laws  and  we  hope  that  we  are  going  to  get  it  a little  farther 
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apart  from  the  regular  Court  work  in  the  various  Counties.  Busy 
Judges  who  have  all  of  these  other  things  to  take  care  of  cannot  really 
bo  expected  to  run  the  Juvenile  Court  also. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  16  or  17  states  who  have 
sixteen  years  as  a maximum  age,  even  with  the  understanding  that  the 
guardian  can  be  twenty-one.  Other  states  take  care  of  that  problem  of 
delinquency  that  appears  in  16  or  17  year  old  children,  and  some  carry 
the  age  even  higher.  That  question  of  the  age  of  children  to  whom 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Court  shall  attach  is  quite  a problem. 
When  you  talk  about  the  16  or  17  year  old  boy  they  think  of  the  one 
case  of  the  16  or  17  year  old  bandit  — “What,  give  a Juvenile  Court 
hearing  to  this  boy?  No!  ” — forgetting  the  hundreds  of  cases  of  run- 
aways, or  incorrigible  children  where  sometimes  the  fault  is  with  the 
parent  much  more  than  with  the  child,  and  foregoing  all  of  the  benefits 
of  the  hearing  of  all  of  these  Juvenile  Court  children  in  relation  to  their 
actual  mental  growth. 

Outside  of  Philadelphia  County  the  magistrates  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  as  you  know,  can  hold  preliminary  hearings  in  the  cases  of  child 
dependents,  and  that  is  one  of  the  problems  that  is  most  serious.  One 
of  our  large  cities  in  Pennsylvania  made  a practice  of  taking  all  of  the 
children  to  the  Magistrate  Court  and  then  sorting  them  out  there,  and 
then  taking  them  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  first  contact  of  the  child  with  the  law  it  seems  to  us  should  be  an 
educational  experience.  That  seems  to  be  the  thing  which  should  teach 
him  something,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  thousands  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  Pennsylvania  are  uniformly  equipped  or  interested  to  do  that 
piece  of  work  for  the  children  of  Pennsylvania.  It  would  be  a much 
easier  job  to  have  that  done  by  67  Juvenile  Judges  than  thousands  of 
magistrates  and  Justices  of  Peace.  We  can  see  a higher  percentage  of 
success  in  attempting  to  get  67  Juvenile  Courts  operating  properly.  The 
first  contact  with  the  law  may  seem  a small  matter  to  the  community, 
but  it  is  often  a matter  of  great  importance  in  the  child ’s  behavior 
and  attitude  toward  law  thereafter. 

Finally,  there  is  that  problem  of  securing  properly  qualified  probation 
officers  throughout  the  State.  It  is  a very  serious  problem.  It  is  an 
important  matter  to  know  how  to  get  a good  probation  officer.  Some 
Courts  in  Pennsylvania  don’t  have  any.  Some  have  probation  officers 
who  do  their  work  well,  and  some  not  so  well,  and  others  might  just  as 
well  have  saved  the  money.  They  should  be  people  of  the  type  who 
will  make  an  impression  on  the  children,  and  that  is  the  real  problem. 

If  every  court  in  Pennsylvania  should  this  evening  decide  that  it  was 
going  to  have  a highly  qualified  probation  officer  or  staff  of  probation 
officers,  I don ’t  know  where  they  would  get  them  all  at  once.  It  is  a 
problem  of  developing  personnel  to  fill  these  positions.  It  is  perfectly 
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obvious  that  people  are  not  going  to  train  for  these  positions  unless 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  practice  afterwards.  We  must  try  to  make 
this  possible,  by  creating  a demand  for  good  probation  work  and  getting 
people  ready  to  be  efficient  probation  officers. 

In  the  main,  the  attitude  of  the  Children ’s  Commission  is  this : The 
Children ’s  Commission  is  confronted  with  a big  task,  and  it  has  the 
choice  of  starting  out  to  devise  something  new  or  remake,  reshape  and 
renew  the  old. 

The  Children ’s  Commission  prefers  the  second  method,  to  save  all  of 
the  good  and  refine  it.  As  the  Poor  Laws  are  the  parent  stem  of 
Public  Welfare  Legislation,  the  Children ’s  Commission  looks  to  it  for 
many  of  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  to  build  better  service  to 
children  in  need  of  special  care  on  the  part  of  the  public.  I can  as- 
sure you  that  the  Children ’s  Commission  is  tremendously  interested 
in  the  Poor  Laws  and  Administration  in  Pennsylvania. 

President  Cheyney  : The  whole  subject  of  State  care  has  now 
been  presented  to  you  in  its  four  angles:  The  care  of  the  mentally 
ill  and  mentally  defective;  the  widow  in  the  home;  the  dependent  chil- 
dren in  the  home;  and  the  dependent  children  outside  the  home.  Thei 
subject  is  now  open  for  discussion  and  Judge  William  E.  Hirt  of  Erie 
will  now  open  the  discussion. 


ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  HIRT 

Judge  William  E.  Hirt:  One  of  the  things  that  I particularly 
liked  about  the  speeches  tonight  was  that  they  left  little  room  for  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  I am  not  going  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  questions 
that  have  been  so  ably  presented  by  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 

The  work  of  a Judge  in  a County  like  Erie  is  a network,  and  he  has 
little  time  to  give  his  attention  and  turn  his  interest  in  the  direction  of 
the  juvenile  and  other  cases  which  have  a social  interest.  Nevertheless 
I have  been  interested  in  those  cases  and  while  I have  not  given  them 
the  attention  they  deserve,  it  is  only  on  account  of  these  other  pressing 
things  that  take  up  the  time,  such  as  trial  lists  on  definite  dates,  etc. 

Pennsylvania  has  plenty  of  laws.  I think  you  have  gathered  from 
Dr.  Deardorff ’s  talk  to  you  tonight  that  there  is  nothing  very  much 
wrong  with  the  laws  relating  to  children  in  Pennsylvania;  at  least,  that 
is  the  impression  I have  had.  There  is  nothing  especially  wrong  with 
the  Juvenile  Court  Act,  and  Judges  in  other  states  consider  it  a model 
Act.  There  isn ’t  much  wrong  with  the  Legislation  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  women  of  child-bearing 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  many  other  Acts  providing  for 
similar  institutions. 
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However,  with  reference  to  our  legislation,  I think  we  are  sometimes 
like  the  man  who  was  notified  of  an  over-draft  at  the  bank.  He  went 
to  the  bank  and  arranged  with  the  President  of  the  bank  to  take  his 
note  for  the  over  draft,  and  as  He  went  out  the  door  he  murmured  to 
himself,  “Thank  God  that’s  paid”. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  with  legislation.  We  have  been 
establishing  these  institutions  on  paper  for  many,  many  years,  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  providing  the  necessary  appropriation  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  we  have  not  always  done  it.  I think  that  is  where  any  Judge 
in  Pennsylvania  might  be  called  as  a witness. 

I have  in  mind  a case  that  was  before  me  in  Juvenile  Court  two  or 
three  years  ago.  It  was  that  of  a feeble-minded,  worthless,  good- 
for-nothing  father,  and  feeble-minded  mother,  with  four  or  five  young 
children  born  at  just  as  frequent  intervals  as  nature  would  permit. 
They  were  brought  before  me  with  burlap  covering  their  feet,  for  it  was 
on  a winter ’s  day,  and  the  thermometer  was  around  zero.  Those  chil- 
dren were  born  of  feeble-minded  parents.  They  were  sent  to  various 
institutions.  I think  there  was  only  one  above  normal,  and  that  one  is 
making  good  in  the  community,  but  the  other  children  have  a mental 
capacity  no  greater  than  their  mother. 

Do  we  think  for  a moment  that  we  are  saving  any  money  by  allowing 
that  mother  to  remain  at  large  in  the,  community?  Don’t  you  think  we 
might  have  been  saving  money,  to  an  extent  at  least,  if  we  had  a 
State  institution  at  Laurelton  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  before  she  had 
her  first  baby?  What  did  I do  with  her?  I took  the  children  away 
from  both  of  them,  and  relieved  them  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  taking 
care  of  them.  I have  no  doubt  if  I am  on  the  bench  three  or  four  years 
from  now,  perhaps  before  me  will  be  brought  another  child  from  that 
same  couple  to  send  to  some  institution. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  institutions  for  the  criminal  insane. 

I have  a case  before  me  now,  a young  boy  who  has  committed  a 
couple  of  burglaries,  and  their  is  no  institution  in  the  State  that  fits 
that  boy.  And  yet  he  shouldn’t  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  I am  not 
going  to  enlarge  on  that,  we  know  it  is  true.  Almost  every  corrective 
institution  that  can  throw  out  hope  to  these  derelicts  in  the  communities 
is  so  over-crowded  there  is  no  space  for  them. 

This  plan  of  the  bond  issue  is  a new  idea  to  me,  but  it  occurred  to 
me  tonight  that  we  have  not  stinted  ourselves  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
building  of  roads  for  motor  vehicles  so  that  we  might  travel  at  will 
across  the  State.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a good  plan  for  us  to  have  a bond 
issue  for  a road  for  a certain  type  of  pedestrian,  a road  that  leads 
somewhere  for  them? 

President  Chevney  : Rev.  Claude  C.  Thomson  - will  continue  the 
discussion. 
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REMARKS  BY  REV.  THOMSON 

Rev.  Claude  C.  Thomson:  I had  a faint  idea  of  what  I expected 
to  say,  but  now  there  has  been  so  much  said  that  I can  add  very  little. 
However,  1 just  want  to  speak  for  a few  moments  with  regards  to  a 
hobby  of  mine,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  what  Dr.  Pike  has  said. 

While  attending  the  Seminary,  next  door  to  me  there  lived  a par- 
ticular friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  instructors.  He  allowed  me  to  study 
what  was  then  a new  topic,  abnormal  psychology,  and  I have  always 
felt  that  it  has  been  the  foundation  of  my  work.  At  that  time  I had 
about  1,300  feeble-minded  people  to  practice  on,  and  never  since  then 
have  I had  a congregation  of  that  kind. 

In  the  particular  institution  to  which  I refer  there  were  about  1,500 
people  graded  according  to  their  ages.  The  thing  I was  interested 
in  was  among  those  people  graded  at  the  age  of  18  years  old,  they  had 
no  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 

We  have  always  classified  man  as  higher  than  animal  in  this  world, 
a body  with  a soul,  one  with  aspirations  for  higher  things.  A man 
or  woman  who  shows  no  responsibility  adds  no  sin  to  their  soul.  Since 
I have  entered  the  ministry,  coming  in  contact  with  the  fallen  and  de- 
linquent, I have  found  that  they  lack  an  appreciation  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong. 

To  my  mind  such  people  should  be  confined  as  not  measuring  up  to 
the  standard  of  manhood.  Everything  for  the  unfortunate  should  be 
done,  but  some  should  be  confined  as  a menace  to  the  advancement  of 
humanity. 

That  is  rather  a hard  thing  to  say,  but  I hope  you  will  think  about 
it  and  reason  it  out.  Let  us  deni  with  defectives  so  they  will  not 
menace  the  progress  of  humanity. 

President  Cheyney  : The  next  in  tho  order  of  business  will  be 
the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

First:  We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  local  Committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Loesel,  to  the  Erie  County,  Directors  of 
Poor,  to  the  clergy,  the  officers  of  the  city  and  to  the  women ’s  recep- 
tion committee  for  the  gracious  welcome  to  the  city  and  for  the  splendid 
accommodations  arranged  for  our  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure. 
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We  thank  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  delightful  tea  and  the  citizens  of 
Erie  for  generously  providing  their  automobiles  so  that  we  might  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  this  charming  city.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Order  of  Elks  for  extending  to  us  the  hospitality  of  their  beautiful 
and  comfortable  auditorium. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  our  officers  and  committees,  also  to  the 
speakers  for  preparing  for  us  the  program,  both  instructive  and  inspir- 
ing, so  that  we  shall  carry  to  our  work  new  visions  and  a desire  to 
achieve  higher  ideals.  We  also  are  thankful  to  the  Press  for  the  gen- 
erous publicity  given  to  our  sessions  and  their  accurate  reports  of  our 
meetings. 

Second : The  Legislature  is  urged  to  re-enact  at  its  next  session  the 
Act  for  the  retirement  of  employees  upon  pension,  which  was  passed  at 
the  session  of  1925,  but  vetoed  by  Governor  Pinchot. 

Third:  Approving  and  commending  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,  but  recognizing  the  need  of  further 
advancement,  especially  in  the  abolishment  of  the  township  unit  system 
and  the  establishment  of  the  county  unit  of  poor  relief  in  lieu  thereof, 
we  urge  the  amendment  of  the  said  General  Poor  Relief  Act  at  the 
session  of  1927  as  follows: 

(a)  To  include  the  counties  of  Center,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Lycom- 
ing, Montour,  Northumberland,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and  Westmoreland, 
now  excepted  from  the  Act. 

(b)  Amend  Sec.  211  by  changing  “one  year’’  in  the  fourth  line 
to  “not  exceeding  four  years’’,  so  that  Sec.  211  shall  then  read  as 
follows:  “ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor 
shall  elect  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  in  each  year,  or  as  near 
thereto  as  convenient,  the  following  officers  to  serve  for  not  exceeding 
four  years,  and  fix  their  compensation;  that  is,  a superintendent,  a 
matron  or  matrons,  a physician,  and  may  employ  an  attorney,  trained 
welfare  worker,  and  all  the  neceessary  employees  and  assistants,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  at  any 
time.  They  may  require  bond  with  security  in  such  amount  as  they 
deem  proper  from  any  officer  or  employee  appointed.  ’ ’ 

(c)  Amend  Sec.  212  so  as  to  provide  for  the  audit  and  approval 
of  accounts  by  the  County  Controller  before  payment. 

(d)  Amend  Sec.  1003  so  as  to  remove  any  question  of  its  con- 
stitutionality. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  is  requested  to  give  its  active  assistance 
in  the  making  of  these  amendments  and  such  others  as  may  commend 
themselves  to  said  committee. 

President  Cheyney:  You  have  heard  the  Resolutions  Committee 
rfport,  and  a motion  is  in  order  for  the  adoption  of  this  report. 
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It  was  voted,  upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  that  the  report 
be  accepted 

President  Cheyney:  Is  Mr.  Loesel  here!  Mr.  Loesel  will  you 
please  come  to  the  platform. 

President-Elect  Charles  F.  Loesel:  Madam  President,  and 
Friends:  A year  ago  we  extended  an  invitation  to  this  Association 
to  hold  their  convention  in  Erie,  and  you  arc  here. 

I merely  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  you,  the  Members  of  this 
Association,  for  electing  me  your  President.  I certainly  appreciate 
this,  and  I will  try  to  do  the  best  I can,  with  the  help  of  the  organ- 
ization. I hope  that  I may  handle  this  office  as  well  as  our  President, 
Mrs.  Cheyney.  I thank  you. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Graham:  Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
When  I came  to  Erie  on  Monday  I was  greeted  by  one  of  the  dele- 
gates whom  I had  met  on  several  occasions,  who  said,  because  one 
time  I left  one  of  the  conventions  a day  sooner  than  I should : “I 
hope  you  will  stay  to  the  end  this  time  ’ ’. 

Well,  I am  heire  and  I want  to  say  that  I have  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  my  time  in  Erie.  I feel  so  enthusiastic  about  having  had 
such  a good  time  that  I want  to  congratulate  the  officers  of  this 
Association  on  the  manner  in  which  the  delegates  have  been  received, 
and  also  thank  the  splendid  local  committee,  of  which  our  newly 
elected  President  was  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  ‘ ‘ Sunshine  Charley  ’ ’ because 
he  greets  everybody  with  a smile.  He  has  referred  to  the  rainy  weather, 
and  some  of  his  many  friends  took  it  into  their  own  hands,  in  behalf  of 
the  whole  Convention,  to  present  him  with  something  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  go  out  and  meet  the  rain. 

Mr.  Charles  Loesel,  we  hope  you  bring  sunshine  to  Hazleton. 

President-Elect  Charles  F.  Loesel:  Mr.  Graham,  I accept  this 
umbrella  and  I hope  I may  use  it  for  sunshine  in  Hazleton  rather  than 
rain. 

Secretary  Solenberger:  I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  beautiful  Silver  Cups  awarded  to  Allentown  and  Retreat  are  the 
gift  of  our  President,  Mrs.  W.  Irwin  Cheyney. 

President  Cheyney  : In  conclusion,  I can  only  thank  the  Associa- 
tion for  their  kindnesses  and  thank  the  citizens  of  Erie  for  their 
splendid  hospitality  and  the  honor  you  have  all  done  me.  With  the 
new  President,  I know  we  are  going  to  have  a wonderful  year. 

There  are  three  things  I want  you  to  do : Believe  in  him ; trust 
him;  and  support  him. 

The  Fifty-first  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 
and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  stands  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Hazleton  on  October  3,  1927. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES 

Erie,  Pa.,  October  4-5  and  6,  1926. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  Court  House,  Pittsburgh. 

.T,  C.  Coulter,  Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Coulter,  Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh. 

H.  H.  Dixon,  330  Court  House,  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  H.  TT.  Dixon,  330  Court  House,  Pittsburgh. 

W.  L.  Henderson,  M.  D.,  Court  House,  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Henderson,  Court  House,  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  6.  A.  McCracken,  Woodville. 

M rs.  G.  A.  McCracken,  Woodville. 

Mrs.  R.  I..  Hill,  Woodville. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Hill,  Woodville. 

Eugene  Morgent,  434  Blvd.  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Zahnizer,  207  Park  Rd.,  Rosslyn  Farms,  Carnegie. 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

MPs  Esther  E.  Martin,  Court  House,  Beaver. 

Miss  S.  Springer,  R.  D.  Monaca. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

S.  F.  Camphill,  New  Enter  Prise,  Bedford. 

G.  A.  Hillcgass,  Buffalo  Mills,  Bedford. 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Albert  B.  Gerhart,  Wernersville. 

Harvey  M.  Grill,  Shillington. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Grill,  Shillington. 

C.  C.  Sitler,  Court  House,  Reading. 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

W.  C.  Bassler,  540  Maple  St.,  Roaring  Spring. 

C.  C.  Fleck,  Box  177,  Hollidaysburg. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Fleck,  Box  177,  Hollidaysburg. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Pensvl,  314-6th  Ave.,  Altoona. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Pensyl,  314-6th  Ave.,  Altoona. 

Miss  Janet  Pensyl,  314-6th  Ave.,  Altoona. 

Milton  F.  Poet,  214  Walnut  St.,  Hollidaysburg. 

Mrs.  Milton  F.  Poet,  214  Walnut  St.,  Hollidaysburg. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Hollidaysburg. 

Mrs.  II.  J.  Sommer,  Hollidaysburg. 
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BUCKS  COUNTY 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Leattor,  Doylestown. 

Aaron  Tomlinson,  Langliorne. 

A.  S.  Kriebel,  Doylestown. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Kriebel,  Doylestown. 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

J.  T.  Bricker,  Butler. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Bricker,  Butler. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Walter  H.  Devore,  164  Garfield  St.,  Johnstown. 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Devore,  Johnstown. 

John  L.  Evans,  202  Homer  St.,  Ebensburg. 

Mrs.  Alice  Llewellyn,  263  Cypress  Ave.,  Johnstown. 

D.  L.  Owens,  Ebensburg. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Owens,  Ebensburg. 

CAMERON  COUNTY 

F.  P.  Strayer,  Emporium. 

J.  P.  McNarney,  Emporium. 

A.  J.  Ingersoll,  Emporium. 

CARBON  COUNTY 

Middle  Coal  Field  District: 

( See  Luzerne  County ) 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Mrs.  I.  R.  Comfort,  300  N.  Penn  St.,  West  Chester. 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  County. 
Mrs.  Q.  V.  Passmore,  Embreeville. 

Wm.  B.  Passmore,  Embreeville. 

Mrs.  Jane  D.  Cook,  Embreeville. 

Mrs.  Olive  B.  Trimble,  Northbrook. 

CLARION  COUNTY 

E.  O.  Lereh,  % Clarion  Co.  Home,  Sligo. 

T.  P.  Howard,  Clarion. 

G.  R.  Summerville,  County  Home,  Sligo,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Summerville, County  Home,  Sligo,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

T.  A.  Beauman,  Clearfield. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Beauman,  Clearfield. 

B.  W.  McCracken,  Mahaffey. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  McCracken,  Mahaffey. 

T.  R.  Weimer,  415  West  Long  Ave.,  DuBois. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

Mr.  H.  S.  Miller,  356  Rose  Lane,  Meadville. 

C.  A.  Sterling,  Conneautville. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

C.  A.  Shambaugh,  Carlisle. 

S.  F.  Lindsey,  Carlisle. 

W.  I.  Spangler,  Newville. 

II.  A.  Ileberlig,  Carlisle. 

George  E.  Reed,  Carlisle. 

W.  I.  Spangler,  Carlisle. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Claster  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wyatt,  Claster  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

James  C.  Tucker,  3001  N.  3rd  St.,  Harrisburg. 

Nora  Bennett  Shunk,  Court  House,  Harrisburg. 

B.  L.  Scott,  Dept.  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee,  Claster  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 
Elmer  E.  Erb,  Esq.,  Bergner  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Erb,  Bergner  Bldg.  Harrisburg. 

II.  V.  Sherman,  Dept,  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Etnoyer,  R.  D.  1,  Box  14,  Harrisburg. 
Robert  Helms,  Dept.  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

Francis  X.  Hogan,  Dept.  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  John  H.  Lehr,  656  N.  2nd  St.,  Lykens. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Lehr,  656  N.  2nd  St.,  Lykens. 

Dr.  Mathew  H.  Sherman,  502  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg. 
Edward  Wilson,  Dept,  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Mrs.  W.  Irwin  Cheyney,  Media. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Ward,  Jr.,  Chester. 

J.  D.  Pierson,  Lima. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Pierson,  Lima. 

Fred  J.  Siebrecht,  46  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lansdowne. 

Mrs.  Fred  Siebrecht,  46  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lansdowne. 
Miss  Agnes  P.  Sweeney,  Lima. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  43  Brandon  Rd.,  Upper  Darby. 

ELK  COUNTY 


Joe  Wiesner,  St.  Mary’s. 
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ERIE  COUNTY 

Miss  Mary  L.  Gifford,  Associated  Charities,  Erie. 

Miss  Nancy  Northam,  Associated  Charities,  Erie. 

Miss  Eleanor  Martin,  Associated  Charities,  Erie. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Thomson,  Pastor  Trinity  Memorial  Church,  Erie. 
Rev.  E.  M.  Gearhart,  231  W.  10th  St.,  Erie. 

Allan  II.  McLean,  Court  House,  Erie. 

Annie  Lawrie,  310  W.  8th  St.,  Erie. 

Charles  E.  Sykes,  Erie. 

Miss  Edith  Augrustine,  156  E.  5th  St.,  Erie. 

R.  P.  Wright,  235  W.  6th  St.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Wright,  235  W.  6th  St.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Hull,  R.  F.  H.  3,  Girard. 

Miss  Ella  E.  Kieman,  R.  F.  T).  3,  Girard. 

M.  S.  Black,  R.  F.  I).  3,  Girard. 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  M.  Cauley,  Erie. 

J.  K.  Tannehill,  M.  D.,  Girard. 

.Tos,  T.  O’Leary,  D.  T>.  S.,  Girard. 

Major  David  B.  Simpson,  Soldiers  & Sailors  Home,  Erie 
Fred  Jones,  Girard. 

Alice  Jones,  Girard. 

A.  M.  Frazier,  1622  Chestnut  St.,  Erie. 

Albert  L.  Crothers,  Girard. 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Williams,  Mayor,  Erie. 

Rev.  Homer  B.  Potter,  155  W.  21st  St.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  Della  B.  MeComb,  120  W.  18th  St.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  Belle  Davis  Smith,  120  W.  18th  St.,  Erie. 

Lenore  Deck.  216  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Erie. 

Sister  M.  Angela,  St.  Joseph’s  Home,  Erie. 

Sister  M.  Anselm,  St.  Joseph ’s  Home,  Erie. 

Olga  I.  Havre,  319  W.  St.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Royer,  415  W.  11th  St.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  Vera  Dotsenko,  International  Inst.  Erie. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Sehnell,  2220  Plum  St.,  Erie. 

Miss  Coletta  F.  Bast,  2628  Holland  St.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  T.  ,T.  Brown,  426  E.  5th  St.,  Erie. 

Chas.  R.  Davis,  230  W.  11th  St.,  Erie. 

H.  P.  Dundon,  Court  House,  Erie. 

Chas.  A.  Feisler,  211  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Erie. 

R.  E.  Findley,  Supt.  County  Home,  Erie. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Findley,  County  Home,  Erie. 

Hazel  M.  Forde,  216  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  Edna  Gaugh,  Mother ’s  Assistance  Fund,  Erie. 

Arthur  Gerbracht,  Secretary,  224  Holland  St.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  A.  Gerbracht,  224  Holland  St.,  Erie. 
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Elizabeth  M.  Hartleb,  144  E.  23rd  St.,  Erie. 

Phil.  H.  Hartman,  Fish  Hatchery,  Erie. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Hartman,  212  W.  2nd  St.,  Erie. 

Alice  E.  Jones,  139  W.  11th  St.,  Erie. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Kendall,  Waterford. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kendall,  Waterford. 

Martha  P.  Langley,  319  W.  8 St.,  Erie. 

Miss  Helen  Liebel,  R.  N.,  319  W.  8th  St.,  Erie. 

Charles  F.  Loesel,  Director,  708  French  St.,  Erie. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Loesel,  615  Poplar  St.,  Erie. 

A.  M.  Lopez,  Secretary,  Associated  Charities,  156  E.  5th  St.,  Erie. 
Homer  A.  Mills,  Director,  East  Springfield. 

Mrs.  II.  A.  Mills,  East  Springfield. 

Berdenia  L.  Owen,  252  W.  10th  St.,  Erie. 

Cornelia  L.  Phillips,  Land  Lighthouse. 

Mrs.  Harriet  M„  Powell,  237  W.  11th  St.,  Erie. 

Miss  Dorothy  Rosenthal,  2832  Glenwood  Pk.  Ave.,  Erie. 

J.  K.  Shields,  Penn  Bldg.,  Erie. 

Dr.  Jas.  R.  Smith,  730  W.  18th  St.,  Erie. 

Harry  E.  Wagner,  Director,  Wesley ville. 

Edith  Johnson,  Fairview. 

Hon.  Miles  R.  Nason,  Masonic  Temple,  Erie. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Murch,  Infants  Home,  Erie. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Powell,  Social  Hygiene  Assn.,  Erie. 

Joseph  Findley,  Girard. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Bowman,  Girard. 

T.  J.  Brown,  423  East  5th  St.,  Erie. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

T.  Springer  Todd,  Supt.  Uniontown. 

Mrs.  T.  Springer,  Todd,  Uniontown. 

Mrs.  Charles  Chick,  Uniontown. 

Geo.  H.  Krepps,  Director,,  Uniontown. 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Krepps,  Uniontown. 

C.  F.  King,  Director,  R.  D.,  Scottdale. 

Frank  L.  Costolo, Director,  Point  Marion. 

FOREST  COUNTY 

S.  M.  Henry,  Tionesta. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

P.  H.  Hollar,  Supt.,  Box  345,  Chambersburg. 

John  B.  Stoner,  Waynesboro. 

Ira  Wenger,  Chambersburg. 

Mrs.  Ira  Wenger,  Chambersburg. 

H.  P.  Plasterer,  Lincoln  Way,  East  Chambersburg. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Plasterer,  Lincoln  Way,  East  Chambersburg. 
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GREENE  COUNTY 

D M.  Thompson,  R.  D.  2,  Waynesburg. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Thompson,  R.  D.  2,  Waynesburg. 
Joseph  Sproat,  Waynesburg. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sproat,  Waynesburg. 

John  L.  Wood,  Waynesburg. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Wood,  Waynesburg. 

H.  H.  Hughes,  Waynesburg. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hughes,  Waynesburg. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

W.  H.  Crone,  Shirleysburg. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Crone,  Shirleysburg. 

J.  Z.  Dell,  Mapleton  Depot,  Huntingdon  Co. 

J.  A.  Price,  Mt.  Union. 

J.  G.  Selison,  Mt.  Union. 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

F.  M.  Biustlo,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Biustlo,  Indiana. 

J.  H.  White,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  White,  Indiana. 

Miss  Agnes  Stadmiller,  559  Phila.  St.,  Indiana. 
Anna  M.  Weave,  Indiana. 

LACKAWANA  COUNTY 

Scranton  Poor  District : 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Harris,  813  N.  Bromley  Ave.,  Scranton. 
Miss  Mary  Murphy,  130  Dudley  Street,  Dunmore. 
M.  J.  McHugh,  Miller  Bldg.,  Scranton. 

John  McNulty,  1690  Church  Ave.,  Scranton. 
Willard  Mathews,  Quincy  Ave.,  Scranton. 

Wm.  Koch,  Jr.,  723  Cedar  Ave.,  Scranton. 

Thos.  A.  Rutherford,  M.D.,  Clarks  Summit. 

I.  C.  Owens,  133  E.  Atherton  St.,  Taylor, 
rhos.  F.  Wells,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Scranton. 

Blakely  District: 

. W.  Watkins,  Susquehanna  Ave,  Olyphant. 
Herbert  A.  Thomas,  Olyphant. 

R.  J.  Reese,  710  Pleasant  Ave.,  Peekville. 

Thos.  Grier,  Main  St.,  Dickson  City. 

Carbondale  District: 

Garfield  G.  Thomas,  172  Belmont  St.,  Carbondale. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Brennan,  Carbondale. 

Mark  A.  Toolan,  Carbondale. 

Jas.  P.  Clark,  Greenfield. 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bailsman,  928  Columbia  Ave.,  Lancaster. 
W.  H.  Bitner,  C35  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster. 

S.  H.  Boyd,  Columbia. 

William  I?.  Good,  R.  D.  3,  Ephrata. 

H.  Walter  Jones,  Christiana. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Marshall,  132  E.  King  St.,  Lancaster. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  Lincoln  Way,  Lancaster. 

II.  Walter  Jones,  R.  F.  I).  1,  Christiana. 

Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter,  Bird-in-Hand. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

F.  M.  Davis,  Wampum. 

T.  J.  MeCollough,  Wampum. 

A.  Grant  Boger,  R.  D.  5,  Lebanon. 

John  H.  Swanger,  S.  6th  St.,  Lebanon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bcckley,  102  Guilford  St.,  Lebanon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Shirk,  R.  D.  3,  Myerstown. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Wm.  II.  F.  Kuhns,  Superintendent,  Wescosville. 

Wm.  P.  Peibert,  1343  Chew  St.,  Allentown. 

A.  P.  Roth,  73.3  N.  8th  St.,  Allentown. 

John  F.  Bcitler,  Route  5,  Allentown. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Middle  Coal  Field  District: 

John  A.  Bayless,  Secretary,  Markle  Bank  Bldg.,  Hazleton. 

E'.  J.  McKernan,  9 West  Diamond  Ave.,  Hazleton. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  McKernan,  Hazleton. 

J.  T.  Scanlon,  Steward,  Weatherly. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Scanlon,  Weatherly. 

E.  F.  Warner,  321  Second  St.,  Weatherly. 

J.  G.  Bruger,  Freeland. 

J.  E.  Waaser,  M.D.,  217  Center  St.,  E.  Maueh  Chunk. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Waaser,  217  Center  St.,  E.  Maueh  Chunk. 

Anna  E.  Bohan,  Markle  Bank  Bldg.,  Hazleton. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Freyman,  Weatherly. 

S.  W.  Draslier,  IS  Madison  Ave.,  West  Hazleton. 

L.  C.  Scott,  Esq.,  Lansford. 

Central  District : 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Retreat. 

James  H.  Evans,  26  Wesley  St.,  Kingston. 

Catherine  Fine,  R.  N.,  Retreat. 

Thomas  Turner,  Sr.,  87  Roberts  St.,  Alden. 

Pittston  District: 

C.  W.  Smiles,  17  Fulton  St.,  Pittston. 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY 

E.  E.  Ohl,  City  Home,  Williamsport. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Ohl,  City  Home,  Williamsport. 

MERCER  COUNTY 

T.  C.  White,  Superintendent,  Mercer. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  Mercer. 

M.  C.  Yeager,  M.D.,  Mercer. 

W.  W.  Dight,  Mercer  County  Home  and  Hosp..,  Mercer. 

J.  P.  Griffith,  Carver  Bldg.,  Sharon. 

J.  C.  McDowell,  Grove  City. 

T.  A.  Sampson,  Esq.,  Mercer. 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

M.  M.  Brieker,  Lewistown. 

W.  A.  McNitt,  Lewistown. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Euphemia  C.  Dunn,  North  Glenside. 

J.  Wayne  Heebner,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Norristown. 

Martin  L.  Horn,  No.  1,  Royersford. 

F.  Kenneth  Moore,  Esq.,  Norristown. 

Ralph  McLaughlin,  713  W.  Oak  St.,  Norristown. 

H.  R.  Thomas,  Royersford. 

A.  G.  Graham,  Wisehman  Ave.,  Oreland. 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 

Horace  V.  Pike,  M.  D.,  State  Hospital,  Danville. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

F.  D.  Burgoon,  132  N.  Fourth  St.,  Sunbury. 

Lemuel  Griffith,  Mt.  Carmel. 

Howard  W.  Statter,  Mt  Carmel. 

Chas.  A.  Ambrose,  Kulpmont. 

Ben  Taraskaviez,  Kulpmont. 

Michael  Wanzie,  Kulpmont. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Lena  M.  Roberts,  Phila.  Dept,  of  Welfare,  1733  Vine  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Edward  Plankington,  34th  & Pine  Sts.,  Bureau  of  Hospitals,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary,  311  So.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Constance  Hastings,  Children ’s  Aid  Society  of  Pa.,  311  S.  Juniper 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Elsie  R.  Hare,  Philadelphia. 
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George  K.  Bedinger,  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pa.,  311  S.  Jun 
iper  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Albert  B.  Smith,  2723  W.  Thompson  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Roxborough  Poor  District  : 

Nathan  Levering  Jones,  5647  Ridge  Ave.,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia. 
Josiah  Staneruck,  Steward,  E.  Shawmont  Ave.,  Roxborough,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Staneruck,  E.  Shawmont  Ave.,  Roxborough,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Harry  A.  Markley,  Ridge  and  Manatuana  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

George  E.  Dorwart,  6222  Ridge  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

I)r.  C.  K.  Dengler,  5201  Ridge  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Bristol  Township  District: 

Arthur  G.  Graham,  700  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Norris  Dilworth,  4915  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

E.  S.  Ward,  Esq.,  153  W.  Tabor  Rd.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Florence  M.  Henson,  2025  Medary  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

G.  W.  Hankinson,  Broad  St.,  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia. 

Chas.  P.  Sanville,  1456  Sparks  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  F.  Castor,  Jr.,  1504  Harrison  St.,  Frankford, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  .T.  Hill,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caspar  M.  Titus,  6944  Torresdale  Ave.,  Tacony,  Phila- 
delphia. 

George  A.  Williams,  1026  Foulkrod  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McKeough,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Mooney,  7963  Oxford  Ave.,  Fox  Chase,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Kelly,  Cottman  St.,  Holmesburg. 

Rudolph  Neff  Corson,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Township,  Holmes- 
burg, Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Buckius,  1528  Overington  St.,  Philadelphia. 
James  T.  Adams,  1009  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Ewald,  9426  Bustleton  Ave.,  Bustleton,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Ebert,  8024  Jackson  St.,  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia. 
Germantown  Poor  District: 

Paul  Reilly,  Esq.,  1516  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Frank  Linck,  Supt.,  Rittenhouse  St.  & Pulaski  Ave.,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Carmichael,  20  E.  Gowan  Ave.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
John  Marsden,  111  Mermaid  Lane,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

James  T.  MyClellen,  1131  E.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
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J.  Wesley  R.  Craig,  374  Shedaker  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  A.  Conolly,  204  E.  Evergreen  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  Berger,  5314  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

James  L.  Tyler,  104  Pastorius  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Miss  Edith  Miehle,  571  E.  Norwegian  St.,  Pottsville. 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

R.  B.  Bailey,  Wellsboro. 

Joseph  Hughes,  Wellsboro. 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hughes,  Wellsboro. 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Ur.  J.  M.  Murdoch,  Franklin. 

Clms.  W.  King,  Cooperstown. 

Mrs.  Lura  Crain,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Franklin. 

Fred  Gates,  Oil  City. 

Miss  E.  Zella  Smiley,  917  Buffalo  St.,  Franklin. 

Fred  M.  Tate,  1208  Myrtle  St.,  Franklin. 

WARREN  COUNTY 

M.  Brady,  Youngsville. 

Mrs.  M.  Brady,  Youngsville. 

E.  M.  Lowe,  Madison  Ave.,  Warren. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Lowe,  Madison  Ave.,  Warren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  P.  Ridlesperger,  Warren. 

G.  E.  Seavy,  Court  House,  Warren. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Seavy,  Court  House,  Warren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Stewart,  Warren. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

W.  G.  Theurer,  Treasurer,  150  W.  Bean  St.  Washington. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Washington. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Washington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Wilson,  103  LeMoyne  Ave.,  Washington. 
Lillian  M.  Lane,  113  Donnan  Ave.,  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Buchanan,  Washington. 

Miss  E.  Christman,  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Luellen,  R.  D.,  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Pollock,  Vestaburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Riggle,  Washington. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

John  S.  Hamberg,  Director,  Irwin. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Hamberg,  Irwin. 

Edward  Klingensmith,  President,  Vandergrift, 
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Jas.  B.  Robinson,  Steward,  Greenburg. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Robinson,  Greenburg. 

Emma  Long  Weaver,  Director,  Youngwood. 

OTHER  STATES 

A.  A.  Tinsman,  Box  345,  Trenton,  N.  ,T. 

Rev.  Father  C.  H.  LeBlond  8301  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Robert  W.  Kelso,  40  Cornhill  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CHARTER 

Copy  of  Charter  Granted  October  19,  1914,  to  the  Association 

of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charaties  and  Corrections  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

CORPORATION  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS 

Petition  for  Corporation 

To  The  Honorable  William  II.  Ruppel,  President  Judge  of  the  Court 

of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  The  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  “An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  Corporation  and  Regulation  of  certain  Corporations,’’  approv- 
ed the  29th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  one  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  seventy-four  and  its  supplements,  the  undersigned,  Andrew  S. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Francis  J.  Torrance,  S.  A.  Cramer,  James  McB.  Robb, 
R C.  Buchanan,  John  L.  Smith,  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  H.  1).  Browneller, 
James  L.  Reilly,  Fred  Fuller,  J.  W.  Peck,  Dr.  W.  A,  Paine,  P.  H.  Hol- 
ler, Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  Mrs.  Abbie  W.  Wilder, 
E.  Thompson,  Dr,  B.  A.  Black,  Addison  White,  Philip  Hartzog,  J.  H. 
Flagherty,  Chas.  F.  Loesel,  Frank  J.  Dickert,  W.  C.  Grube,  A.  S. 
Brubaker,  F.  M.  Ainsley,  D.  A.  Mackin,  P.  G.  Cober,  Tlsq.,  J.  W.  Smith, 
M.  Brady,  I C.  Colburn,  Esq.,  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Miss  Florence  D. 
Cameron,  Dr.  R.  W.  Wolfe,  J.  M.  Stauffer,  E.  E.  Ohl,  W,  G.  Theuror, 
Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes  Ewing,  Dr.  M.  P.  Barr,  Dr  J. 
M.  Murdock,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson  and  others  who  are  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  herein- 
after specified  and  desiring  that  they  may  be  duly  incorporated,  ac- 
cording to  law,  do  hereby  certify: 

FIRST: — The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be,  “Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Correction  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  ’ ’ 

SECOND: — The  said  corporation  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of 
County  Homes,  Hospitals,  and  Institutions,  the  suppression  of  pauper- 
ism and  crime,  idiocy,  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity,  the  spread  of 
disease  and  crime,  the  care  of  neglected,  delinquent,  deformed  and  af- 
flicted children,  the  care,  training,  maintenance  and  nursing  of  the 
idiotic,  feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the  State,  to  suggest  and  advo- 
cate such  legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  object  and 
purposes  reform  the  wayward,  correct  the  delinquents  and  care  for 
the  afflicted  and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the 
building  up  of  a better  citizenship  , morally,  physically  and  intellectual- 
ly, to  meet  annually  in  convention  at  some  designated  point  within  the 
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Commonwealth  where  these  objects  and  purposes  and  the  questions  per- 
taining to  them  may  be  discussed  for  the  better  preparing  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  classes  herein  recited,  and  recom- 
mending to  the  board  of  public  charities  and  the  Legislature,  such 
legislation  as  should  be  passed,  and  for  better  preparing  those  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  making  and  adopting  of  by-laws  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  corporation  and  its  members,  and  for 
these  purposes  to  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  benefits  and 
privileges  of  the  said  Act  of  Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  supplements. 

THIRD: — The  place  or  places  where  the  convention  of  The  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  and  the  business  of  the  said  corporation  is  to  be 
transacted  is  at  such  place,  city  or  borough,  in  the  State  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  members  of  the  association  in  convention  for  the 
previous  year. 

FOURTH. — The  corporation  shall  have  perpetual  existence. 

FIFTH: — The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  hereto  are 
as  follows. 


Name 

Andrew  S.  Miller  .. 
Francis  J.  Torrance 

W.  G.  Theurer  

R.  W.  Wolfe  

H.  D.  Browneller  ... 

John  McNary  

Jas.  W.  Smith  

F B.  Bausman  

Willard  Mathews  ... 

Philip  Hartzog  

W.  A.  Paine  

R.  C.  Buchanan  

Robert  Barclay  

P.  H.  Hollar  

A.  S.  Brubaker  

I.  H.  Mayer  

J.  W.  Peck  

Chas.  F.  Loesel 

P.  G.  Cober  

M.  P.  Whitaker  ... 

D.  A.  Mackin  

E.  E.  Ohl  

James  McB.  Robb 
E.  D.  Solenberger  ... 

Hettie  Porch  

J.  H.  Flaherty 
Wm.  J.  McGarry  


Post.Office 

..Pittsburgh  

..Pittsburgh  

..Washington  .... 
..Taylorstown  .... 
,.W.  Brownsville 

..Washington  

..Peckville  

..Lancaster  

..Scranton  

..Oarrolltown  .... 

..Scranton  

..Washington  

...Johnstown  

.Chambersburg 

.Lancaster  

.Waynesboro 

.Meyersdale  

..Erie  

.Somerset  

.Narvon  

.Retreat  

.Williamsport  ... 

.Oakdale  

.Philadelphia  ... 

.Adren  

.Pittsburgh  

.Philadelphia  .... 


County 

.Allegheny 

.Allegheny 

.Washington 

.Washington 

.Washington 

.Washington 

.Lackawanna 

.Lancaster 

.Lackawanna 

.Cambria 

.Lackawanna 

.Washington 

.Cambria 

.Franklin 

.Lancaster 

.Franklin 

.Somerset 

.Erie 

.Somerset 

.Lancaster 

.Luzerne 

Lycoming 

.Allegheny 

.Philadelphia 

.Washington 

.Allegheny 
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Name 

James  M.  Norris  

S.  A.  Cramer  

E.  E.  Thompson  

M.  Brady  

Addison  White  

Mildred  S.  Lindsey  

Fred  Fuller  

B,  A.  Black  

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett 
Thomas  F.  Mumford  ... 

John  Barrett  

John  B.  Clark  

James  L.  Reilly  

Juliette  Campbell  

Belle  C.  Chalfant  

F.  J.  Dickert  

John  J.  Kenney  

Mrs.  Sue  Willard  

E.  M.  Ainsley  

Oliver  P.  Bolder  

Albert  P.  Roderus  

Florence  D.  Cameron  ... 

John  L.  Smith  

L.  C.  Colborn  

Oeo.  F.  Kimmel  


Post. Office  County 

..Warrendale  Allegheny 

..Warren  Warren 

..Warren  Warren 

..Youngsville  Warren 

..Warren  .Warren 

..Warren  Warren 

..Scranton  Lackawanna 

•Polk  Venango 

..Pittston  Luzerne 

..Centralia  Columbia 

.Glen  Lyon  Luzerne 

.Luzerne  Luzerne 

.Ashley  Luzerne 

..Butler  Butler 

.Pittsburgh  Allegheny 

.Scranton  Lackawanna 

.Parsons  Luzerne 

.Indiana  Indiana 

.Indiana  Indiana 

.Philadelphia  Philadelphia 

.Rankin  Allegheny 

.Lincoln  University  Chester 

.Chester  Springs  Chester 

.Somerset  Somerset 

.Somerset  Somerset 


The  membership  of  the  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  Di- 
rectors, Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  or  County  Commissioners 
acting  as  such,  of  the  Poor  Directors  of  Pennsylvania,  physicians,  so- 
licitors, clerks  and  matrons  and  all  officers  of  almshouses,  the  Govern- 
or and  heads  of  Departments  of  the  State,  the  judges  of  the  several 
courts  of  Pennsylvania,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties. Committee  on  Lunacy.  Trustees,  physicians,  superintendent  and 
managers  of  all  insane  hospitals,  training  schools  for  feeble-minded, 
trustees  and  officers  of  children’s  homes,  schools  for  the  blind,  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  Chil- 
dren ’a  Aid  Societies,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  probation 
officers,  and  all  persons  connected  with  charitable,  benevolent  and  cor- 
rective institutions  and  associations,  all  trustees,  officers,  physicians 
and  nurses,  of  all  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  maimed  and  in- 
jured and  transmittable  diseases. 


SIXTH: — The  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  managed  by  the 
officers  of  the  association,  consisting  of  a President,  Seven  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treas- 


urer. 
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The  President,  First  Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  shall  compose  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  names  and  residences  of  those  chosen  as  officers  to  serve  for 
one  year  are  as  follows: 

D.  A.  Mackin,  President,  Retreat,  Luzerne  Co.;  Vice-Presidents — 
Bromley  Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  Frank  P.  Bausman, 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  Co.;  John  H.  Flaherty,  Pittsburgh,  Alleghey 
Co.;  M.  Brady,  Voungsville,  Warren  Co.;  Mrs.  Reed  Teitrieh,  Carlisle, 
Cumberland  Co.;  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Co.; 
Miss  Florence  Cameron,  Lincoln  University,  Chester  Co.;  Chas.  Snyder, 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  J M.  Stauffer,  Hazleton.  Luzerne  Co.; 
R.  D.  Wolfe,  Taylortown,  Washington  Co.;  T C.  White,  Mercer,  Mercer 
Co.;  Oliver  P.  Bolher,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  L.  C.  Colborn, 
Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Somerset,  Somerset  Co.;  Edwin  T>. 
Solenberger,  Asst.  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Co.;  Fred  Fuller, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  Co. 

SEVENTH: — The  names  and  residences  of  the  officers  chosen  who 
will  compose  the  executive  committee  to  serve  for  one  year  are  as 
follows.  , 

D.  A Mackin,  President,  Retreat,  Pa.;  Bromley  Wharton,  Vice- 
President,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Vice-President,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  L.  C.  Colborn,  Sec ’y  and  Treas.,  Somerset;  Edwin  D. 
Solenberger,  Assistant  Secretary,  Philadelphia;  Fred  Fuller,  Honor- 
ary Secretary,  Scranton. 

EIGHT:- — The  corporation  has  no  capital  stock  to  be  held  in  shares. 

NINTH: — The  yearly  income  of  the  corporation  will  not  exceed 
Three  Thousand  Dollars.  The  work  of  the  association  is  purely 
charitable,  benevolent  and  philanthropic  in  character,  its  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  holding  the  annual 
conventions,  stenographic  services  for  reporting  the  proceedings, 
printing  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  f the  convention,  printing 
of  programs,  postage,  stationery,  expenses  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
and  the  payment  of  such  other  expenses  that  may  be  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  association,  and  for  securing  experienced  speakers 
to  deliver  addresses  at  the  convention  on  such  questions  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  funds  necessary  to  de- 
fray these  expenses  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  assessments,  levied 
upon  the  various  almshouses,  hospitals  and  poor  districts,  institutions 
through  the  State,  or  by  appropriation  made  by  the  State,  or  by  do- 
nation or  gift  to  the  Association, 
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WITNESS  our  hands  and  seals  this  8th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914. 


Andrew  S.  Miller, 

(SEAL) 

E.  E.  Ohl, 

(SEAL) 

J.  H.  Flaherty, 

(SEAL) 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel, 

(SEAL) 

W.  G.  Theurer, 

(SEAL) 

James  M.  Norris, 

(SEAL) 

Wm.  J.  MeGarry, 

(SEAL) 

S.  A.  Cramer, 

(SEAL) 

Hettie  Porch, 

(SEAL) 

E.  E.  Thompson, 

(SEAL) 

R.  W.  Wolfe, 

(SEAL) 

Addison  White, 

(SEAL) 

M.  Brady, 

(SEAL) 

E.  M.  Ainsley, 

(SEAL) 

Mildred  S.  Lindsey, 

(SEAL) 

John  McNary, 

(SEAL) 

Fred  Fuller, 

(SEAL) 

D.  A.  Mackin, 

(SEAL) 

Francis  J.  Torrance, 

(SEAL) 

J.  McB.  Robb, 

(SEAL) 

B.  A.  Black, 

(SEAL) 

Albert  P.  Roderus, 

(SEAL) 

E.  D.  Solenberger, 

(SEAL) 

P.  H.  Hollar, 

(SEAL) 

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett, 

(SEAL) 

John  L.  Smith, 

(SEAL) 

John  B.  Clark, 

(SEAL) 

Mary  Hughes  Ewing, 

(SEAL) 

T.  C.  White, 

(SEAL) 

J.  W.  Peck, 

(SEAL) 

Juliette  Campbell, 

(SEAL) 

J.  M.  Stauffer, 

(SEAL) 

Belle  Chalfant, 

(SEAL) 

W.  C.  Grube, 

(SEAL) 

F.  J.  Dickert, 

(SEAL) 

Robert  Barclay, 

(SEAL) 

Willard  Mathews, 

(SEAL) 

F.  B.  Bausman, 

(SEAL) 

John  J.  Kenney, 

(SEAL) 

A.  S.  Brubaker, 

(SEAL) 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard, 

(SEAL) 

L.  C.  Colborn, 

(SEAL) 

Jas.  W.  Smith, 

(SEAL) 

P.  G.  Cober, 

(SEAL) 

R.  C.  Buchanan, 

(SEAL) 

Philip  Hartzog, 

(SEAL) 

H.  D.  Browneller, 

(SEAL) 

Charles  F.  Loesel, 

(SEAL) 

Oliver  P Bolder, 

(SEAL) 

J.  H.  Moyer, 

(SEAL) 

Florence  D.  Cameron, 

(SEAL) 

N.  A.  Paine, 

(SEAL) 

Abbie  W.  Wilder, 

(SEAL) 

M.  P.  Whitaker, 

(SEAL) 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

COUNTY  OF  SOMEESET, 

ss. 

Before  me  the  subscriber,  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  personally  appeared  P.  G.  Cober,  Geo  F.  Kimmel  and  L. 
C.  Colburn,  three  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above  foregoing  certificate 
of  Incorporation,  The  Association  of  Directors  of  The  Poor  and  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  due  form  of 
law  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed  and  desired  that 
same  might  be  recorded  as  such. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  19th  day  of  October,  A.  D. 

1914. 


JOHN  G.  EMERT  (SEAL) 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY,  ss: 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Geo.  E,  Kimmel  and  P,  G.  Cober,  being  duly  sworn 
as  the  law  directs,  say  that  the  above  advertisement  has  been  publish- 
ed for  three  successive  weeks  in  the  Somerset  Herald  and  the  Somer- 
set Standard,  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  printed  in  the 
County  of  Somerset  as  follows:  In  the  Somerset  Herald  on  the  days  of 
21st  and  28th  of  October  and  4th  of  November,  1914,  and  in  the 
Somerset  Standard  on  the  22nd  and  29th  of  October  and  the  5th  of 
November,  1914,  and  further  that  the  subscribers  to  the  said  charter 
here  presented  are  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day  of  October,  1914. 

P.  G.  COBER, 

GEO.  E.  KIMMEL, 
L.  C.  COLBORN. 


PROOF  OF  NOTICE 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County  of  No. 

December  Term  1914. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  application  will  be  made  to  the  said 
Court  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1914,  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  by: 
Andrew  S.  Miller,  Esq., Francis  J.  Torrance,  S,  A,  Cramer,  James 
McB.  Robb,  R.  C.  Buchanan,  John  L,  Smith,  Oliver  P,  Bohler,  H,  D, 
Browneller,  James  L.  Reilly,  Fred  Fuller,  J.  W.  Peck,  Dr,  W.  A,  Paine, 
P.  H.  Hollar,  Mesdames  Sue  Willard,  Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  Abbie  W. 
Wilder  and  E.  Thompson,  Dr.  B.  A,  Black,  Addison  White,  P,  Hartzog, 
J.  H.  Flagherty,  Chas.  F,  Loesel,  Frank  J,  Dickert,  W,  C.  Grube, 
A.  S.  Brubaker,  E.  M,  Ainsley,  D.  A,  Mackin,  P,  G.  Cober,  Esq., 
J.  W.  Smith,  M.  Brady,  L,  C.  Colborn,  Esq,,  E.  D,  Solenberger,  Mrs. 
Florence  D.  Cameron,  Dr.  R.  W.  Wolfe,  J.  M,  Stauffer,  E.  E,  Ohl, 
W,  G.  Theurer,  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Mrs.  Y^ary  Hughes  Ewing,  Dr. 
M.  P.  Baer,  Dr.  J.  M,  Murdock,  Mrs,  J,  L,  Anderson— under  the  Act 
of  Assembly  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and 
Regulation  of  certain  Corporations.”  approved  April  29th,  1874,  and 
the  supplements  thereto,  for  a charter  of  an  intended  corporation  to  be 
called  “Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,”  the  character  and  object  of 
which  is  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
care  and  management  of  County  Homes,  Hospitals  and  Institutions, 
the  suppression  of  pauperism  and  crime,  idiocy,  feeble-mindedness  and 
insanity,  the  care  of  neglected,  delinquent,  deformed  and  afflicted 
children,  the  care  , training,  and  maintenance  and  nursing  of  idiotic, 
feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the  State,  to  suggest  and  advocate  such 
legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  object  and  purpose 
of  the  association  to  relieve  suffering  and  distress,  accidents  and  dis- 
ease, reform  the  wayward,  correct  the  delinquent,  care  for  the  afflicted, 
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and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  building  up 
ot'  a better  citizenship  morally,  physically  and  intellectually,  to  meet 
annually  in  convention  at  some  designated  point  within  the  Common- 
wealth where  these  objects  and  purposes  and  the  questions  pertaining 
to  them  may  be  discussed  and  for  the  better  preparing  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  classes  herein  recited,  and  recommend  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  the  Legislature  such  legislation  a3 
should  be  passed  and  for  the  better  preparing  these  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  making  and  adopting  by-laws  for  the  goverment  and 
regulation  of  the  corporation  and  its  members  and  for  these  purposes, 
to  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  benefits  and  privileges  of  the 
said  Act  of  Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  supplements.  The  proposed 
charter  is  now  on  file  in  the  Protonotary ’s  office. 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Solicitor. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania, 
of  No.  December  Term  1914. 

And  now  this  10th  day  of  November,  1914,  the  within  charter  and 
certificate  of  incorporation,  having  been  presented  to  me,  a Law  Judge 
of  Somerset  County,  accompanied  by  due  proof  of  publication  of  the 
notice  of  this  application  as  required  by  The  Act  of  Assembly  and 
rule  of  this  Court  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  I certify  that  I 
have  examined  and  perused  the  said  writing,  and  have  found  the  same 
to  be  in  proper  form,  and  within  the  purpose  named  in  the  first-class 
specified  in  section  second  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Incorporation  and  regulation  of  certain  Corporations,”  approved 
April  29th,  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto,  and  the  same  appearing 
to  be  lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  community,  I do  hereby  on  mo- 
tion of  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esquire,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  order  and 
direct  that  the  said  charter  of  “Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania”  afore- 
said be  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  and  that  upon  the  recording 
of  the  same  and  of  this  order  the  subscribers  thereto,  and  their  as- 
sociates shall  be  a corporation  by  name  of  “Association  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,” for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  term  herein  stated. 

W.  H.  RUPPELL,  President  Judge. 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  recording  of  deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  in  Deed  Book  Volume  192,  Page  180. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  14th  day  of  Nov.,  1914. 

JOHN  G.  EMERT,  (SEAL.) 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 
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BY-LAWS* 

GJ  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Name 

S ction  1.  The  Association  shall  be  known  as  “The  Association  of 
Dir*  tors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania.’’ 

Membership 

See.  2.  The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  Direc- 
tors, Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  poor  districts 
of  the  State,  attorneys  and  clerks  of  such  Boards  of  Directors,  Guard- 
ians and  Overseers,  physicians,  superintendents,  stewards  and  officers 
of  the  Almshouses,  the  Judges  of  the  Courts,  the  members,  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  trustees,  superintendents 
and  managers  and  other  officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  training 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  trustees  and  officers  of  children’s  homes 
and  correctional  or  training  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  all  officers  and  members  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies,  proba- 
tion officers  and  all  persons  connected  with  any  charitable,  benevolent 
or  correctional  institutions  or  societies. 

Sec.  3.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a President 
seven  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  two 
Honorary  Secretaries  and  a Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually 
and  hold  their  respective  offices  for  a period  of  one  year  or  until  their 
successors  have  been  elected  and  signified  their  acceptance  of  such 
office. 

The  President 

See.  4.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  all  called  or  special  meetings  of  the  Association,  except 
when  same  is  delegated  to  the  chairman  of  a sectional  meeting.  He 
shall  be  governed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  such  parliamentary 
rules  as  are  recognized  as  authority.  At  the  first  business  meeting  of 
each  annual  Convention,  he  shall  appoint  Committees  as  follows: 

1.  Committee  of  seven  members  which  shall  be  designated  as 
“Committee  on  Officers.’’ 

2.  Committee  of  three  members  which  shall  be  designated  as  “Au- 
diting Committee.’’ 

3.  Committee  of  seven  members  designated  as  “Committee  on 
Place  of  Holding  Next  Convention.’’ 

4.  Committee  of  ten  members  designated  as  the  “Committee  on 
Resolutions.  ’ ’ 

‘Adopted  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  October  17,  1917,  and  amended  as  to 
Section  7 at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  October  17,  1923. 
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The  incoming  President  each  year  shall  appoint  within  thirty  days 
after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  a Committee  of  five  mem- 
bers designated  as  a “Committee  on  Legislation.’’ 

The  Executive  Committee 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President 
and  First  Vice-President,  the  other  Officers  of  the  Association  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  the  last  three  ex-presi- 
dents as  ex-officio  members. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Program  of 
the  Annual  Convention  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  Sub- 
Committee  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  in  providing  the  pro- 
gram. Three  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  of  this  Committee. 

Time  of  Holding  Convention 

Sec.  6 The  Association  shall  hold  its  Annual  Convention  in  Octo- 
ber of  each  year  at  such  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures 

Sec.  7 The  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  holding  the 
Convention  and  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Association  shall  be 
raised  as  follows,  to  be  divided  into  four  classes. 

1.  By  an  assessment  of  $30.00  to  be  levied  upon  each  County  Poor 
District,  State  or  Semi-State  Institution  or  Society. 

2.  By  an  assessment  of  $20.00  to  be  levied  upon  larger  Town- 
ship or  Municipal  Poor  Districts  and  Private  Institution  or  Societies. 

3.  By  an  assessment  of  $10.00  to  be  levied  upon  the  smaller  Town- 
ship and  Borough  Poor  Districts  or  smaller  Institutions  or  Societies. 

4.  By  annual  dues  of  $5.00  to  be  paid  by  those  who  wish  to  regis- 
ter as  individual  members. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
any  particular  class  named  in  this  Section  and  to  decide  to  which  of 
the  several  classes  each  Poor  District,  Institution  or  Organization  be- 
longs. 

Duties  of  Officers  and  Committees 

Sec.  8.  1 — The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Con 

vention,  appoint  all  Committees  except  as  otherwise  provided,  and 
have  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  order  named,  shall  preside  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  of  the  Association 
except  those  of  the  Treasurer  give  notice  of  meetings  to  the  mem- 
bers, notify  all  persons  on  the  program  of  the  part  assigned  to  them, 
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see  that  the  minutes  and  the  reports  are  printed  and  distributed,  and 
perform  all  other  duties  and  services  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  for  such  services  the  Association  is  to  pay  him 
such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Association  at  each  Convention, 
and  in  addition  he  shall  receive  payment  for  all  necessary  expenses  in- 
cident thereto. 

3.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  when  required,  and  when  called  to  go  on  any 
business  for  the  Convention  their  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

4.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be  advisory  in  their  duties,  and 
shall  assist  in  promoting  the  best  interest  of  the  Association. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  send  out  all  assessments  to  the  various  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor,  Institutions,  Schools  and  Societies,  and  collect 
and  give  a proper  receipt  for  same,  keep  an  account  of  all  monies  so 
collected  and  pay  out  the  same  on  written  approval  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  and  each  year  he  shall  present  his  report  in  full  to  the 
Auditing  Committee  to  be  audited  by  them,  and  for  his  services  the 
Association  is  to  pay  him  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation at  each  Convention,  and  in  addition  he  shall  receive  payment 
for  all  necessary  expenses  incident  thereto. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  a surety  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1000.00 
(One  Thousand  Dollars)  the  expense  of  same  to  be  borne  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  the  business  of  the  As- 
sociation and  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  Association  and  its 
best  interests. 


General  Provisions 

Sec.  9.  1. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  with  the  Local 

Committee  in  each  city  where  the  Convention  meets  for  a suitable 
badge  for  the  Association  for  each  Annual  Convention. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Legislation  shall  keep  in  touch  with  any 
pending  legislation  pertaining  to  the  classes  represented  by  the  Asso- 
ciation and  shall  report  at  the  Annual  Convention  in  regard  to  the 
same. 


Amendments 

Sec.  10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  the  members  at  any 
annual  meeting  at  the  Convention,  by  a two-third  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers present,  providing  that  notice  of  such  amendment  be  given  in 
writing  to  each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  Annual  Meeting  and  the  same  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention at  least  one  full  day  before  final  action  by  the  Convention. 
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Order  of  Business — Opening  Meeting 

Sec.  11.  1 — Meeting  at  time  and  place,  and  calling  to  order  by 

the  President. 

2.  Music. 

3.  Devotional  Exercises. 

4.  Address  of  Welcome. 

5.  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome. 

6.  President’s  Address. 

7.  Announcements. 

8.  Adjournment. 

Regular  Meeting 

2.  Music  if  provided. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

4.  New  Business. 

5.  Regular  Program. 

6.  Reports  of  Committee, 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 


In  the  fall  of  1875,  through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  R.  D.  McGonnigle, 
and  I).  0.  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  a number  of  persons  in- 
terested in  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  met  informally  and 
agreed  upon  the  organization  of  an  “Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Door  and  Public  Charities.”  Among  others  at  this  meeting  were  John 
Herron,  .1.  W.  Bell,  Henry  Chalfant,  Dr.  .T.  B.  Johnson,  L.  S.  Wain 
wright  and  Luther  Balcewell,  then  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities.  The  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  through- 
out the  State  were  discussed  and  their  condition  was  described  as  being 
“deplorable.”  It  was  agreed  that  a call  be  made  for  a convention  to 
be  held  in  Altoona  on  the  19th  of  January,  1876.  At  this  first  meeting 
of  the  convention,  ten  counties  of  the  State  were  represented.  On 
September  19,  1876 — the  same  year — the  second  meeting  was  held  in 
Lancaster.  Since  then,  beginning  with  1877,  annual  meetings  or  con- 
ventions have  been  held  in  the  month  of  October  down  to  the  present 
time,  except  in  1918  when  the  influenza  epidemic  and  war  conditions 
made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  Butler  Convention  until  1919. 

On  October  1914  a Charter  was  granted  by  the  Somerset  County 
Courts  to  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  Pennsylvania.  Act  No.  266  of  July  6.  1917,  (P.  L. 
734),  approved  by  Gov.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  authorized  the  Direc- 
tors, officers  and  staff  of  the  various  Poor  Districts  to  attend  the  an 
nuai  meetings  as  a part  of  their  official  duties  and  provided  for  the 
payment  of  their  necessary  expenses  in  so  doing.  The  Act  also  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  a membership  subscription  for  the  support 
of  the  Conventions  not  to  exceed  $15.00  per  annum.  Act  No.  36,  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  April  4,  1923,  (P.  L.  58),  amend- 
ed the  above  Act.  as  to  Section  2 by  striking  out  $15.00  and  inserting 
in  place  thereof  $30.00 — thus  authorizing  the  Poor  Districts  to  pay  a 
membership  subscription  for  any  Poor  District  not  to  exceed  $30.00  per 
annum  for  the  purposes  named  in  Section  2 of  the  Act  of  July  6,  1917 
A complete  list  of  the  various  places  of  meeting  follows: 

Preliminary  meeting  for  organization — Pall  of  1875  in  Allegheny 
City. 

No.  Place  Date 

1 Altoona  January  19,  1876 

2 Lancaster  September  19,  1876 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  


8  Somerset 


Lock  Haven  1877 

. Pittsburgh  1878 

...  Scranton  1879 

Harrisburg  1880 

Erie  1881 

1882 
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No. 


Place 


Date 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
99 

23 


24 


25 

26 

27 

28 


29 

30 

31 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


. Philadelphia 
. Greensburg 
. Philadelphia 
...  Scranton  . 
. Gettysburg 
. Uniontown 

Altoona  ... 

...  Lancaster  . 

Beading  ... 

Erie  

Williamsport 

York  

. Philadelphia 
..  Pittsburgh  .. 
...  Scranton  .. 
Harrisburg 

Erie  

Wilkes-Barre 
....  Altoona  .... 
..  Somerset  .. 
..  Lancaster  .. 
Gettysburg 
Washington 
....  Warren  .... 
..  Meadville  .. 
West  Chester 
..  Bradford  .. 
Williamsport 
....  Indiana  .... 
Erie  


39  Philadelphia  

40  Carlisle  

41  Beading  

42  Altoona  

43  Johnstown  

Meeting  omitted  on  account  of  influenza  epidemic. 

44  Butler  

45  Harrisburg  

46  Wilkes-Barre  

47  Uniontown  

48  Williamsport  

49  Washington  

50  Lancaster  

51  Erie  


...  1883 
...  1884 
...  1885 
...  1886 
...  1887 
...  1888 
...  1889 
...  1890 
...  1891 
...  1892 
...  1893 
...  1894 
...  1895 
..  1836 
..  1897 
..  1898 
..  1899 
..  1900 
..  1901 
..  1902 
..  1903 
..  1904 
..  1905 
..  1906 
..  1907 
..  1908 
..  1909 
..  1910 
..  1911 
..  1912 
..  1913 
..  1911 
..  1915 
.:  1916 
. 1917 
...1918 
. 1919 
. 1920 
. 1921 
. 1922 
. 1923 
. 1924 
. 1925 
. 1926 
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AN  ACT— NO.  266— P.L.  734  of  JULY  6,  1917,  as 
Amended  By  Act  No.  36 — P.L.  58  of  April  4,  1923. 

Authorizing  the  directors  and  overseers  of  the  poor  or 
other  officers  having  charge  of  the  poor  in  the  poor 
districts  of  this  Commonwealth  together  with  their  sol- 
icitor steward  or  superintendent  and  such  other  execu- 
tive officer  as  may  designate  by  said  directors  and 

overseers  or  other  officers  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  of  directors  of  the  poor  and 

charities  and  corrections  of  Pennsylvania  as  part  of 

their  official  duties  and  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  thereof 

Section  1 lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 

General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 

authority  of  the  same  That  the  directors  and  overseers 

of  the  poor  or  other  officers  having  charge  of  the 

poor  in  the  poor  districts  of  this  Commonwealth  to- 
gether with  their  solicitor  steward  or  superintendent  and 

such  other  executive  officers  as  may  be  designated  by 

said  directors  and  overseers  or  other  officers  are  hereby 

authorized  as  part  of  their  official  duties  to  attend 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  of  directors 

of  the  poor  and  charities  and  corrections  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  questions  arising 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  of  providing  for 

uniform  and  economical  methods  of  administering  the  af- 

fairs of  the  respective  poor  districts 

Section  2 The  actual  expenses  of  the  aforesaid  officials 

attending  the  said  annual  meetings  of  said  association 

including  traveling  expenses  and  hotel  bills  actually  paid 

by  them  together  with  a membership  subscription  by  each 
poor  district  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  convention 

including  printing  employment  of  stenographers  and  expenses 
of  committees  which  said  membership  subscription  however 

shall  not  be  more  than  thirty  dollars  for  any  poor  dis- 
trict per  annum  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 

poor  district  The  time  spent  in  attending  such  meeting 

shall  not  be  more  than  four  days  exclusive  of  the 

time  employed  in  traveling  thereto  and  therefrom 
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